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Preface 


During the weekend of 15-17 January 2009 a conference was held at King’s CoUege, 
London, to mark the achievements of Judith Herrin who had recently retirad as 
Professor of Late Antique and Byzantine Studies, and to celébrate the major 
international exhibition being held at the Royal Academy (25 October 2008-22 
March 2009), Byzantium 330—1453. It was thought that a coUection of papers 
focused on the theme of authority but approached from different anglas could 
make a significant contribution to the wider understanding of a society seemingly 
underpinned by this invisible forcé, as web as make a fitting tribute to Judith. 
Accordingly an international quorum of scholars assembled to investígate the ways 
in which authority was presentad and received in Byzantium, as well as how it was 
perceived and modified through processes of interpretation and remodeUing, in 
order to make it more visible and inteUigible to a modern audience. 

I have been privileged to edit the contributions to the present volume of 
papers that were presentad at the conference. At the meeting itself each session 
was chairad by a scholar of the western Middle Ages so that they could bring 
another perspective to the discussions. Subsequently five of them agreed to write 
responsos to the papers they had chairad for inclusión in the publication. This has 
enhanced the academia strength of the book, by making it relevant to a wider 
audience. Correspondingly, an editorial decisión was taken to reproduce English 
translations of passages of Greek in some of the articles so that important primary 
evidence could be scrutinised by the non-Byzantinist, thereby extending the 
potential audience further. The final result is a comprehensive enquiry into one of 
the elemental aspects of Byzantine society set against European models. 

In Judith’s Introduction to this volume you can read of her induction into 
archaeology at the hands of Petar Megaw, and of excavation seasons at Baranda 
Kolonnes in Paphos. Some years later I foUowed in her footsteps to go and excávate 
with Petar on the same site. On one memorable Sunday ekdrome in my time Petar 
took the team to see the newly cleaned frescoes in the church of the Panagia 
tou Arakou at the village of Lagoudera in the Troodos mountains. It was on that 
occasion the photograph of the Pantokrator was taken which appears on the cover 
of this book. The authority of the subject and the circumstances of its recording 
seemed to make it a fitting iUustration for this volume and for Judith. 

Pamela Armstrong 
Oxford 
2013 



Introduction 


By way of an introduction to the subject of this volume, I would like to record some 
of my own ‘authorities’, those whose work first attracted me to Byzantium and who 
influenced my understanding of it. In the way of life, this always has a peculiarly 
accidental aspect ... what if Id met ... or if I hadnt done that ... the delightful 
serendipity of events that prove decisive. But first, I want to thank my coUeagues, 
Charlotte Roueché, Dennis Stathakopoulos and Tassos Papacostas who organised 
the original conference in January 2009, and Pamela Armstrong who edited the 
volume with such skiU. It is another tribute to the coUective inspiration and energy 
of Byzantine Studies at King’s CoUege London, which I have been so fortúnate 
to share. So this is not just an acknowledgement of expertise and an appreciation 
of outstanding ability, but also a very special thank you to them, to the western 
medievalists who kindly chaired each session and whose comments are also 
included, as weU as aU the other contributors and participants in the conference. 

I should start by stating that it was aU Philip Grierson’s fault - his course ‘The 
Expansión of Medieval Europe, 1000-1500’, at the University of Cambridge in 
1964-5, introduced me to the valué of coins as markers of economic expansión. 
Sometimes he almost seemed to apologise for using numismatic evidence, 
producing maps of the distrihution of finds of Byzantine gold, Islamic gold 
and western sÜver pennies. Seeing how the glistening coins struck in the East 
Mediterranean were found aU over the medieval world hrought the Byzantine 
Empire and the Caliphate into focus in a completely new way: previously I’d only 
known these societies as regions through which western crusaders marched to 
relieve Jerusalem. Through their coins, their power and authority hecame clearer. 
Philip’s course convinced me that it would he possihle to contrast Byzantine and 
western society by examining some part of the empire before and after 1204. And 
that led me to the letters and speeches of Michael Choniates, metropolitan of 
Athens in the late twelfth century. 

I wrote to Donald Nicol, who was then at Edinhurgh, for advice and we 
arranged to meet at the University Lihrary in Cambridge; at that time you could 
still have coffee in the garden on a sunny day. He stressed the importance of 
going to Greece, learning Modern Greek, and suggested the British School at 
Athens as a base. That was a most helpful pointer to the basic problem of learning 
classical Greek, as I hadn’t had any opportunity to go beyond Latín at school. After 
graduating from Newnham CoUege I started looking for ways to study the ancient 
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language and found out that Birmingham University taught a course of Greek 
from Homer to the present day. Ron Willetts was the person who replied to my 
enquiry, saying ‘Youd better hurry up as youVe missed the first weeks’. 

So in October 1965 I went to Birmingham and found him taking a class of 
four beginners through The Odyssey and the story of Nausicaa (these four were a 
mathematician, two lecturers in French and an American gradúate, united only 
by their desire to learn Greek). For one year I was allowed to join this intensivo 
course without paying any fees. Later George Thomson taught us grammar from 
his book on the Greek language (I still have a proof copy), and introduced us to 
the Dodekalogo tou gyphtou, which he was translating into English. With Meg 
Alexiou we read some of the hymns of Romanos and the poems of Theodoros 
Pródromos, learning erudito vocabulary, and with Sebastian Brock we studied the 
Gospel according to St Mark. It would have been difficult not to be infected with 
the general enthusiasm for aU types of Greek, with Christos Alexiou teaching 
modern Greek to many graduates, including four from China who had been 
sent to Birmingham to be trained as classicists. And apart from all the experts 
in Greek, Birmingham was also homo to historiaos Rodney Hilton, Douglas 
Johnson and Wendy Davies, and Bob Smith over in the Russian centre, while 
Stuart Hall was creating his pioneering Centre for Contemporary Culture. It was 
an exciting time and place. 

Of course, the key person at Birmingham for me was Anthony Bryer (always 
known by his súmame), a research feUow straight from Oxford when I arrived, 
but he was aheady building the coalition that later founded the Centre for 
Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies. His contacts with authorities 
beyond Birmingham - Sir Steven Runciman, the Talbot Rices and particularly 
Philip Whitting - strengthened his plans and secured the first endowments 
that brought books, journals and eventuaUy the Whitting Coin coUection to the 
university. More numismatics. Bryer was the most helpful supervisor; he read and 
corrected everything, aU the speUing and punctuation, as weU as my interpretation, 
and his energy was infectious. I do not think he was greatly interested in Michael 
Choniates but he supported my efforts to find out more about the social and 
economic situation of central Greece prior to the Fourth Crusade. He despaired of 
my participation in the great sit-in of 1969 but we survived that and continué to 
be the best of friends -1 am only sorry that he wasnt able to attend the conference 
to be hailed as the foremost of my authorities. 

When Bryer won a feUowship at Dumbarton Oaks and disappeared for 
a year to Washington DC, he arranged for Robert Browning to take over my 
supervisión. We didn’t meet often, but his interest in the text of Choniates helped 
my understanding of the Greek and shaped the outline of the thesis. It must have 
been that contact which led later to my recruitment to the editorial board of Past 
and Present, a seminal point in my education as a historian. As Elizabeth Jeffreys 
has written a rich appreciation of Robert’s achievement as a Byzantinist, I would 
just like to confirm that his quietly commanding infiuence both as supervisor and 
coUeague was profound. 
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Thanks to Donald Nicol, in 1966 I was able to spend sbc months at the British 
School in Greece when Peter Megaw was Director. It was most fortúnate that 
Peter was then excavating at baranda Kolonnes in Cyprus and needed people with 
an interest in Byzantine matters. Por several seasons I worked on the Frankish 
castle built on top of a series of medieval and early Christian structures, although 
I was more useful with a camera than a trowel. For the real work Peter persuaded 
experts like GeoíFWayweU and Lisa Ramsden to come, though there were always 
other volunteers like Catherine Froux, Charlotte Wrinch, Margaret MuUett and 
Demetra and Charalambos Bakirtzis. I realised that there was no limit to the 
expansión of Byzantium whenever you dig in places like Cyprus. Thus began my 
fascination with archaeology. Peter and Elektra were the kindest hosts and the 
best teachers: after a week’s work, when many excavators would take a rest, they 
planned a Sunday ekdrome to some interesting site, and we aU crammed into the 
car. After inspecting a church, a Neolithic tomb or visiting another dig, we would 
eat our picnic in a forested area where Elektra hoped we might find a particular 
plant she wished to draw, and we often got a swim on the way home. Peter knew 
every córner of Cyprus, where he had served as Director of Antiquities, and I 
learned a lot from his guided tours as weU as asides and off-the-cuff comments. 
Without insisting in a pedagogic fashion, he gave very clear instructions which 
proved invaluable. 

The same delight in history, ancient, medieval and modern, was shared by 
other archaeologists whom I had the good fortune to meet in Athens, such as 
George Huxley and Nicholas Coldstream, who invited me to Kythera and Crete, 
where we made the same sort of wide-ranging trips to sites like Kato Zakro. It 
was also during these summers devoted to archaeology that I first climbed up the 
Acrocorinth, the castles at Mistras and Monemvasia, tramped round Thessalonike, 
and made so many friends. This implanted a great love of Greece. 

In August 1966 Oxford hosted the International Congress of Byzantine 
Studies and many British students were recruited to help with the organisation. 
This was a great moment for witnessing the pre-eminent authorities, such as 
George Ostrogorsky, and making contacts like Cécile Morrisson, David Jacoby 
and Paul and Eleanor Alexander, who became great friends. Madame Ahrweiler 
was resplendent wearing a yeUow trouser suit and encouraged me to go and study 
in Paris. With Bryer’s support, I got time off from Birmingham to witness how 
Byzantium was taught and practised there. La beUe Héléne, as she was generaUy 
called, instructed me to register for her‘maítrise’course, where I found a large crowd 
of enthusiastic Greeks and Erench students. Some of them remain among my 
closest friends. Much more authoritative,however,were the seminars at the CoUége 
de Erance run by Paul Lemerle, who was just beginning the systematic study of 
the Athos archives, and the classes of Nikos Svoronos, preparing his translation of 
the Macedonian land legislation. Lemerle was terrifying: aU-knowing and bluntly 
critical of incorrect translations or hesitant suggestions, clearly a master. It was 
not pleasant to watch him testing Denise Papachryssanthou’s interpretations, but 
she produced a briUiant edition of the Acts of the Protaton, and in those seminars 
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I learned how difficult the process of editing Byzantine texts could be. Svoronos 
was more encouraging and very helpful in the analysis of some of the more obscure 
phrases of Michael Choniates. Where Lemerle was always impressively well 
groomed in dark blue suits, Svoronos was tanned and rather untidy. Both had an 
amazing range of skills, which they shared. Paris also had another wonderfully 
generous authority in the form of Father Jean Darrouzés, an Assumptionist Father 
who edited the Revue des e'tudes byzantines and guided many young researchers in 
the Order’s magnificent library. I drank in the scholarship of Paris at the height of 
its influence. 

When I went on a Humboldt scholarship to Munich, the next authority was 
Hans-Georg Beck. He ran a different sort of Instituto with an international cast 
of colleagues and students: Italians, Greeks, Americans, a Japanese professor and 
representatives of aU Balkan countries. It was a truly global experience that evoked 
the spirit of Krumbacher. Established Germán traditions were observed: lectures 
at the same time, 8.00 am on Monday mornings; palaeography, the essential tool, 
was taught by Paul Speck, the Byzantinische Zeitschrift continued to be prepared. 
All were features of Beck’s authority, which Vera von Falkenhausen has drawn 
together in her admirable contribution to this volume. 

At the time I regretted, and even now I stiU regret, that I could not stay 
longer in Munich, where the conditions for learning unusuaUy favourable. But 
an opportunity to work in Constantinople caUed me away. With a feUowship at 
Dumbarton Oaks that was divided between Washington and the ‘Queen City’, 
now Istanbul, I was employed to study the pottery finds from Kalenderhane 
Camii. Constantinople became an inspiration in itself- and there I met a teacher 
and mentor of a different quality, Ernest Hawkins. I had visited him in 1966 on 
my first visit to Istanbul, when he invited me to Kariye Camii and introduced me 
to the delights of Moda, a suburb on the Asian side of the Bosphoros. In the 1970s 
we both worked at Kalenderhane and shared the Dumbarton Oaks apartment in 
Cihangir. His authority extended to practical matters, like buying yoghurt from 
the Street vendor and soaking the beyaz peynir overnight before eating it, as weU as 
Byzantine problems. With his exhaustive knowledge of the city, Ernest introduced 
me to many unfamiliar markets, mosques and inaccessible monuments, Turkish as 
weU as Byzantine. Once he took me up to the catwalk around the base of the dome 
of Hagia Sophia to see the apse mosaic cióse to, and he made sure I witnessed the 
Italian restorers rehanging the bronze doors of Theophilos. One evening we were 
rowed across the Bosphoros to a party given by Russian aristocrats in a yali on the 
Asiatic side. We spent a long time in the monastery of Studios, and everywhere we 
went Ernest talked about aU the mosaics and frescoes he had worked on. If only I 
had been able to record aU his observations about their execution and likely dating. 

Other frequent visitors to the Dumbarton Oaks apartment included John 
Hayes, who was akeady the world authority on Late Román pottery, and Michael 
Hendy, the authority on imitation Byzantine coins, who was completing his 
masterly study of the Byzantine economy. John was wonderfuUy helpful on 
the pottery finds from Kalenderhane, and Michael established a serious dating 
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sequence from the coin finds. Sadly, this work is still not fully available, as the 
two published volumes excluded much of our detailed analysis. Since the two 
men didn’t get on well, life in Cihangir was always a bit edgy but we managed to 
agree on the need to enjoy eating and drinking, an easy matter in Istanbul, which 
proved a great leveller. And I was challenged by their expertise, the result of total 
concentration and commitment to their raw materials. 

Back in London, the Warburg Institute was my borne for four years; I always 
love working in the library arranged by topic rather than Dewey caU numbers, and 
was delighted to share an office with Patricia Crone, already an authority on the 
history of early Islam. In the late 1970s Averil and Alan Cameron were organising 
a reading group here at King’s, which gathered many of my contemporaries, 
authorities in the making - notably Charlotte, now Roueché, and Robin Cormack. 
Working on the Parastaseis syntomoi chronikai with Averil was a deeply enriching 
experience - proof that in the right hands coUective effort could produce striking 
results. Years later I was proud to be her successor here. 

Then I met a great Russian authority, Alexander Kazhdan, en route from 
Moscow to Dumbarton Oaks in America - what a dramatic change. At my 
insistence he carne to lecture at the Warburg Institute, which contained his earliest 
published work on ancient Greek cults, as weU as his Byzantine masterpieces, 
Agrarian Society in the Thirteenth andFourteenth Centuries (1952); Village and City 
in Ninth and Tenth Century Byzantium (1960); and Social Analysis of the Ruling 
Classes in Byzantium (1974). As usual he stood without notes and spoke in his 
then poor English about theories of continuity and discontinuity in the history 
of Greece. He was a very special authority, deeply rooted in the Russian tradition 
of Byzantine Studies, yet anxious to open new fields, explore different ways of 
studying this civilisation. Once established at Dumbarton Oaks he persuaded 
the Director, Giles Constable, to undertake the gigantic work of compiling the 
dictionary of Byzantium (the ODB, published in three volumes in 1991), as weU as 
the hagiography and typika projects. Yet his judgement was severe: he condemned 
the Parastaseis as a joke, a nonsense, not worth studying, and characterised the 
Byzantine attitude towards women as ‘ambiguous’ - expressions that provoked 
my angry dissent. Arguing with Alexander was tough because his authority was 
overwhekning but he was also affectionate and playful. 

In addition to such inspiring authorities and chaUenging possibilities, there 
were the times of hard knocks as weU, periods of unemployment when I couldnt 
find a job. In the 1980s while I was cherishing an ambitious plan to write a book, 
my closest companion and partner, Anthony Barnett, insisted that when I finished 
it things would change. He also introduced me to Norbert Elias with whom I 
enjoyed discussing the civilising aspects of Byzantium, for instance, the fork. 
Norbert took me to visit to the island of Reichenau, an important trip which I 
recalled in the afterward to The Formation of Christendom. This was the book that 
Anthony helped me to complete, and then things did indeed change: the Davis 
Center at Princeton University provided a six-month visit, and the Press agreed to 
publish the manuscript. 
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At Princeton I witnessed another great authority, not Byzantine: Lawrence 
Stone, whom I first met at editorial board meetings of Past and Present. As 
Director of the Shelby CuUom Davis Center, Lawrence developed methods of 
extracting máximum valué from the Friday morning seminars, always followed by 
an extravagant lunch, which created highly stimulating meetings. He frequently 
opened bis comments on the pre-circulated paper with a fairly devastating attack 
though bis summing up was usually helpfiil and positive. I owe him a great debt 
for chaUenging my ideas about charity in Byzantium, the subject that first took me 
to Princeton. 

After several later visits to Princeton it was Lawrence who persuaded the 
Program in Hellenic Studies and the History Department to jointly create the 
Stanley J. Seeger Chair in Byzantine History and I was deeply honoured to be 
the first occupant. It was an extraordinary time to join these thriving institutions, 
particularly because of the large and inspiring presence of Peter Brown. Many years 
before we had met at what became identified as the first Spring Symposium in 
Birmingham - it was a one-day event of a few lectures, quite modest in comparison 
with the present, annual three-day conference. In 1991 it was a tremendous 
privilege to become one of his coUeagues, and to learn from him as we taught 
together and shared in the training of some particularly briUiant graduares, two of 
whom have contributed to this volume. My students have also been authorities in 
their own way, and I have learnt much from their generous and thoughtful support. 

This brings me to the dreadful process of finding that many of my most 
infiuential authorities are no more. Worse still, some of my contemporaries, or 
scholars only slightly older, are also missing - I think particularly of the recent, 
profound loss of Evelyne Patlagean and Angeliki Laiou. The sense of feeling that 
I am now an authority is discomforting, for I know that there is always so much 
more to learn. In that spirit, the conference whose proceedings are published in 
this volume created an opportunity to appreciate the work of the experts gathered 
together, their very varied approaches to the term ‘authority’, and what it means in 
their field of Byzantine Studies. 

Judith Herrin 
London 
December 2011 
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Aspects of Moral Leadership: The Imperial 
City and Lucre from Legality 

Jonathan Shepard 


Byzantine rhetoric and symbolism persistently depict the emperor as upholding 
equity and order on behalf of Christ - for bis subjects and for the wider world. 
Serving as lawmaker, judge and virtual ‘world policeman, bis actions had the forcé 
of moral sanctiond By this thinking, military action against outsiders constituted 
punishment, physical sanctions in responso to immoral acts against the empire 
and her subjects.This did not mean that physical forcé had to be applied whenever 
the State’s vital interests were imperilled. On the contrary, a standard epithet of 
the emperor was ‘peacemaker’; court ceremonial celebrated him as the ChristTike 
harbinger of a new ‘peace’ and benign order for mankind and, in practice, efforts 
were made to use forcé in a disciplinad way,^ with frequent recourse to raora-violent 
means of protecting the empire’s interests - grants of court titles, gifts and tribute 
payments to foreign leaders, meddling in their internal politics, and other Staples 
of‘Byzantine diplomacy’.^ These twin roles of‘punisher’ and ‘peacekeeper’ through 
non-violent roles are not inherently incompatible, but they are easily lampooned 
or rationalised in twenty-first-century terms. Buying oíf one’s enemies was the 
obvious course to take when one was at a military disadvantage, as Byzantium so 
often was; and the ‘carrot-and-stick’ treatment for some barbarians advocated in 
Constantino VII’s handbook, the De administrando imperio, might seem to take 


* These qualities are paraded clearly, their accentuation varying with circumstances, 
in preambles to imperial laws and other pronouncements: H. Hunger, Prooimion: Elemente 
der byzantinischen Kaiseridee in den Arengen der Urkunden (Vienna, 1964), 84—94, 99-109, 
114-17,159,180-6. 

^ See for example, O. Treitinger, Die ostrómische Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach ihrer 
Gestaltung im hófischen Zeremoniell (repr. Darmstadt, 1956), 124-34, 228-31; Hunger, 
Prooimion, 32,59-62,109-12,143-53; J.F. Haldon, Warfare, State and Society in the Byzantine 
World, 565-1204 (London, 1999), 13-14,21-7,32,193-225. See also M. GrilntiAtt,Formen 
derAnrede im byzantinischen Brief vom 6. bis zum 12. Jahrhundert (Vienna, 2005), 143-4. 

^ D. Obolensky, ‘The principies and methods of Byzantine diplomacy’, repr. in his 
Byzantium and the Slavs (Crestwood, NY, 1994), 1-22; contributions to J. Shepard and S. 
Franklin, e.A'S, Byzantine Diplomacy (Aldershot, 1992). 

From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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the shine off his pious ceremonial stance. Moreover, Byzantine statecraft was 
sometimes branded as deceitful by contemporary foreigners, with those educated 
in the Latin classics repeating their topoi about the ‘perfidious Greeks’d 

This is not the occasion to explore the shifting patterns of foreigners’ insults 
over time, or to argüe, through the proposition just stated, that peacekeeping and 
occasional ‘punishment’ through physical forcé were mutually compatible. Our aim 
is merely to recaU that the idea that forcé majeure should be exercised only by agents 
or soldiers of the emperor, serving a specific higher law, was deeply engrained in 
Byzantium. It pervades the Ecloga of Leo III, where the moral State of society and 
obedience of God’s commandments are seen as indispensable to regaining His 
favour and winning victories: harsh corporal punishments for immorality as weU 
as outright criminal acts are the means to maintaining a strict moral order, the best 
form of defence against (foreign) assailants.^ And, perhaps more surprisingly, this 
lofty aspiration was transmitted to foreigners in a number of indirect ways, some 
of them involving the foreigners’ material self-interests and their own sense of fair 
play. I shaU focus on just two of the means whereby the image of imperial authority 
as peaceful and equitable was not merely propagated but shown to be realisable 
in everyday life in a particular setting while, at the same time, being geared to the 
material interests of a wide variety of external societies. 

The first of these means, the particular setting, is the city of Constantinople 
itself The place of the City in Byzantines’ visions of their destiny is weU known, 
and topics such as the provisioning of the population and its supernatural 
defenders have received expert attention. Judith Herrin has herself pointed out 
that an alternative ñame for the City was Theotokoupoulis, ‘Mother of God’s 
City’.* * Here I shaU pick out another aspect of the empire’s ‘surprising life’, the 
question of why an extensivo history of the City’s inhabitants and their relations 
with the emperor would be extremely difficult. There are too few ‘events’ of the 
sort that would sustain a coherent narrativo. More precisely, we lack accounts of 
violent confrontations or regular negotiations between organised groupings and 
the authorities, or of persistent conflicts between families, factions or districts 
within the City, at least before the late thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries.^ 
The gatherings of crowds and serious outbreaks of mob violence recorded for the 


* H. Hunger, GraeculusperfdusI toIói; iTa.i¿ói; (Rome, 1987), 18-19,25-7, 36. 

* See, in particular, the preamble: Leo III, Ecloga, ed. L. Burgmann, Das Gesetzbuch 
Leons III. undKonstantinos’ V (Frankfurt am Main, 1983), esp. 160.21-162.31, 34-6. 

* J. Herrin, Byzantium: The Surprising Life of a Medieval Empire (London, 2007), 15. 

^ For the occurrence of various types of assembly, including senate assemblies, those 
called by the patriarch, and convocations in Constantinople,Thessalonica and elsewhere, see 
C.N. Tsirpanlis,‘Byzantine parliaments and representative assemblies from 1081 to 1351’, 
Byzantion 43 (1973), 432-81. By the fourteenth century, writers likelhomasMagistros were 
formulating ideáis that would have curbed the emperor’s rights of taxation; Thomas also 
advocated an urban militia, albeit for Thessalonica rather than Constantinople: D. Angelov, 
ImperialIdeology andPolitical Thought in Byzantium, 1204-1330 (Cambridge, 2007), 300-5. 
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eleventh and twelfth centairies were the exception, not the norm. Demonstratively 
fortified palaces erected by persons other than the ruling emperor seem to have 
been more a feature of later Palaiologan Constantinople, concomitant with the 
diffusion of authority and persistent disaíFection amongst the populace.® 

In other words, the image of good order deliberately promoted in court 
ceremonial, presenting the comings and goings of the emperor’s subordinates as 
reflecting the harmonious workings of the universe, did not stop at the palace 
gates. The entire polis was a working model of good order, graced by the presence 
of the emperor under God, even if the number of regular processions of the 
emperor throughout the streets was limited in the middle Byzantine period, and 
an ordinary watch-keeper would expect to see him only ‘rarely’, and from afar.^ 
A novel of Leo VI declared that anyone in the City, ‘rich and poor’ could appeal 
to the emperor, should they undergo an injustice; ‘in this City’, eífective redress 
is readily available upon petitioning to the emperor, quite unlike conditions ‘in 
a country bereft of aU imperial help {boetheia)’ }° This claim can be set beside the 
apparent readiness of charitable institutions to send precious textiles to adorn 
the palace and of the citizens’ responsiveness to calis to decórate the frontages 
of their own homes and beautify the streets on such occasions as victory parades 
and receptions of important foreign embassiesd^ One might also recaU the oration 


® L. Garland, ‘Political power and the populace in Byzantium prior to the Fourth 
Crusade’ Byzantinoslavica 53 (1992), 17-52. For fifteenth-century Constantinople, 
see U. Peschlow, ‘Die befestigte Residenz von Mermerkule: Beobachtungen an einem 
spiitbyzantinischen Bau im VerteidigungsSystem von KonstantinopeF, Jahrbuch der 
ósterreichischen Byzantinistik 51 (2001), 394-7, 401-3; N. Necipoglu, Byzantium Between 
the Ottomans and the Latins (Cambridge, 2009), 196-8. 

^ lÁuáytraná, Antapodosis, I.ll, in Liudprandi Cremonensis opera omnia, ed. P. Chiesa 
(Turnhout, 1998), 11; tr. FA. Wright, The Works ofLiudprand of Cremona (London, 1930), 
39; A. Cameron, ‘The construction of court ritual: the Byzantine Book of ceremonies', in D. 
Cannadine and S. Vúce,eás,Rituah of Royalty: Power and Ceremonial in Traditional Societies 
(Cambridge, 1987), 130-1; R. Morris, ‘Beyond the De ceremoniif in C. Cubitt, ed., Court 
Culture in the Early Middle Ages (Turnhout, 2003), 253. The development of processions of 
wonder-working icons such as the Hodegetria through the streets did not necessarÜy detract 
from the emperor’s role as earthly caretaker, and by the fourteenth century the Hodegetria 
panel icón was integrated into Palaiologan Easter observances: Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité des 
Offces, ed. J. Verpeaux (Paris, 1966), 231 and n.l; C. Angelidi and T. Papamastorakis, ‘The 
veneration of the Virgin Hodegetria and the Hodegeon monastery’, in M. VassÜaki, ed., 
Mother of God\ Representations of the Virgin in Byzantine Art (Athens, 2000), 377-85. 

Leo VI, Les Novelles, ed. P. Noaiües and A. Dain (Paris, 1944), 285.7-9, 11-12; 
Hunger, Das Proiimion (Vienna, 1984), 126. In practice, direct appeals to the emperor were 
often - though by no means exclusively - channeUed through an ofScial enjoying good 
access to the emperor: R. Morris, ‘What did the epi ton deéseón actuaUy do?’, in D. Feissel 
and J. Gascou, eds. La Pétition a Byzance (Paris, 2004), 125-40. 

Constantino VII Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, ed. J.J. Reiske, 
I, Corpus scriptorum historiae byzantinae (Bonn, 1829-30), 11.15, 572-3; John Skylitzes, 
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Eustathios Kataphloron delivered to Manuel I Komnenos, while he was stiU 
‘teacher of the orators’. In what Eustathios explicitly terms a ‘petitioh, with the 
City ‘crying out through us’, he urges the emperor to resolve the water shortage 
afflicting Constantinople. Manuel seems to have responded promptly with the 
construction of an underground reservoir and water pipes in 1169d^ To reflect 
upon such hints that consensus between emperor and people was not just a flight 
of rhetorical fancy is aU the more appropriate in light of Judith Herrihs valuadle 
study on the emperor’s relationship with the City which points clearly in the same 
directiond^ 

The points I would like to outline here are that that law and order seem to 
have been maintained to a degree most unusual in the larger medieval towns, even 
Muslim centres such as Baghdad, Córdoba or Cairod'' that this seems to have 


Synopsis historian, ed. H. Thurn (Berlín and New York, 1973), 417.8-9; M. McCormick, 
Eternal Victory (Cambridge, 1990), 204—7; Morris, ‘Beyond the E)e ceremoniis, 247. 

Eustathios of Thessalonica, Opera minora magnam partem inedita, ed. P. Wirth 
(Berlín and New York, 2000), 43 (introduction), 289.5-8,290.31-2 (text); John Kinnamos, 
Epitome rerum ab loanne et Alexia Comnenis gestarum, ed. A. Meineke (Bonn, 1836), 274-5; 
tr. C.M. Brand, Deeds ofjohn and Manuel Comnenus (New York, 1976), 205-6; M. Grünbart, 
‘Spartans and Sybarites atthe Golden Hornifoodas necessityand/orluxury’,inM. Grünbart 
et al., eds. Material Culture and Well-Being in Byzantium (400-1453) (Vienna, 2007), 136. 

J. Herrín, ‘Byzance: le palais et la viUe’, Byzantion 61 (1991), 213-30. 

To substantiate this generalisation cannot be attempted here, bearing in mind that 
conditions varied between places and fluctuated over time in Latín Christendom as well 
as the Mushm world; that violence may have been commoner amongst the youth of rural 
villages than in cities, where courts or a consensus seeking orderly conditions for trade 
mUitated against casual violence; and that violence in large towns anyway took many forms, 
with vendettas engendering equílibrium of a sort: D. Romagnoli,‘La courtoisie dans la víUe’, 
in D. Romagnoli, ed.. La Ville et la Cour: Des bonnes et des mauvaises manieres (París, 1995), 
38, 58-66, 72-8; A. Zorzi, ‘Pluralismo giudiziario e documentazione. II caso di Firenze 
in etá communale’, in J. Chiffoleau et al., eds, Pratiques sociales etpolitiques judiciaires dans 
les villes de VOccident a la fin du Mayen Age (CoUection de l’Ecole franjaise de Rome 385) 
(Rome, 2007), \12-%1', R. Muchembled, Une histoire de la violence: De la fin du Mayen Age 
a nos jours (París, 2008), 85-6, 93-9, 135-47, 162, 182-4. Nonetheless, the incidence of 
assaults and killings in northern European centres such as París, London and Arras looks 
spectacular once detaÜed records kept by the authorities become more plentiful from the 
fourteenth century on; one may suspect that their Constantinopolitan counterparts, had 
they survived, would tell a rather different story. See N. Gonthier, Cris de haine et rites 
d’unité: la violence dans les villes, XUI’-XVT siécle (París, 1990), 102-4, 111, 113-37; D. 
Nicholas, The Later Medieval City, 1300-1500 (London, 1997), 305-15; Muchembled, 
Histoire, 82-4,136-9,166-9; P. S'pieterAsxi'cg, A History ofMurder: Personal Violence inEurope 
from the Middle Ages to the Present (Cambridge, 2008), 15-32. Of western Europe, S. Cohn 
has observed that ‘over 90% of popular revolts and movements described by chronicles took 
place in towns’, while chroniclers’ figures are ‘the tip of the proverbial iceberg, as the archival 
sources suggest’: Lustfor Liberty: The Politics of Social Revolt in Medieval Europe, 1200-1425. 
Italy, Frunce and Flanders (Cambridge, MA, 2006), 53. For the disorder occasioned by the 
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been maintained without much recourse to arms on the parí of the authorities; 
and that this State of tranquillity, of order sustained largely without forcé of arms, 
oífered visible confirmation of the emperor’s high-flown claim to be the upholder 
of general peace. This ahnost freakish phenomenon would not just have been 
witnessed by the leaders of foreign embassies and other notables granted access to 
the palace’s ceremonies. It would have been evident to any visitor, whether he (and 
it usuaUy was a ‘he’) was a trader, servant in the often sizeable entourages of foreign 
embassies, or a prisoner of war. 

To make these claims for the ‘eventlessness’ of the history of the City in the 
medieval period is to risk charges of arguing from silence when our narrativo 
sources are fairly sparse, and to ignore the occasions when there were upheavals. 
But most of the serious riots or confrontations were overspiUs from divisions at 
court; or attempts at sidelining or overthrowing emperors who appeared rightful in 
the populace’s eyes. It was emperors who flouted the conventions, quartered many 
soldiers in the City and ignored bread-and-butter issues such as the cost of living, 
and who aroused discontent to the point of incessant rioting.This was the plight of 
Nikephoros II Phokas, whose staging of a tournament and mock cavaky charges 
in the Hippodrome induced mass panic and a fatal stampede for the exits among 
‘the citizens, ignorant of military matters’, in Leo the Deacon’s wordsd^ The irony 
here is that this same emperor, who paraded his military background and caUing, 


presence of soldiers in Baghdad, see H. Kennedy, The Court of the Caliphs (London, 2004), 
45, 88, 95-9,202,213-19,274. For diverse forms of popular unrest: S. Sabari, Mouvements 
populaires á Baghdad a Fépoque Abbaside IX-Xl siécles (París, 1981), 57-75,121-6. Córdoba 
enjoyed tranquillity and prosperity for much of the tenth century but the residence or cióse 
proximity of warriors - saqaliba and Berbers - fostered tensions, and the city suffered lasting 
dislocation upon the coUapse of the caliphate in the early eleventh century: H. Kennedy 
Mudim Spain and Portugal: A Political History of al-Andalus (London, 1996), 85-6, 98,124- 
9; P. Guichard, From the Arab Conquest to the Reconquest: the Splendour and Fragility of al- 
Andalus, tr. T. Jermyn and G. Smith (Granada, 2006), 108,112, 114, 117-24. On the early 
Fatimids’ attempt to make Cairo a ‘ritual city’, with quarters named after the regiments of 
troops living there, see P. Sanders, Ritual, Politics and the City (Albany NY, 1994), 51-66. 

Leo the Deacon, History, ed. C.B. Hase, Historiae libri decem (Bonn, 1828), 63; tr. 
A-M. Talbot and D.F SuUivan, The History ofLeo the Deacon: Byzantine Military Expansión 
in the Tenth Century (Washington, DC, 2005), 112. Besides Leo {History, ed. Hase, 64; 
tr. Talbot and SuUivan, 112), John Skylitzes signáis Constantinopolitan discontent about 
overpriced necessities such as corn: Synopsis Historion, ed. Thurn, 277-8. So, too, does a 
foreign eyewitness (albeit hostÜe), Liudprand of Cremona, Legatio, ch. 44 in Liudprandi 
Cremonensis opera omnia, ed. P. Chiesa (Turnhout, 1998), 206; tr. Wright, 261. Skylitzes 
offers,by way of contrast, an anecdote demonstrating Basil Ps solicitousness for the citizens 
and anger with his officials for failing to inform him of a corn shortage. Whatever the 
historicity of the tale, its message held true in Skylitzes’day as in Basil’s, and Skylitzes chose 
his materials with an eye to present-day political concerns: C. Holmes, Basil II and the 
Governance of Empire (976-1025) (Oxford, 2005), 186-202,233,237-8. 
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had serious diíRculty in keeping the citizens in order and resorted to fortifying the 
more prestigious part of his palace so as to protect himself from themd* 

Individual episodes like these are open to varying interpretations, but they 
should not be dismissed outright. After aU, one of our sources for the crush in the 
Hippodrome - Leo the Deacon - was generally sympathetic towards Nikephoros. 
And his picture of civilians horrified by ‘the novel spectacle’ of drawn swords and 
clattering weaponry accords with the prescriptions of imperial laws and regulations 
which ban the bearing of armsd^ These applied to foreign visitors as well as to 
the emperor’s civilian subjects and, famously, the Rus w^ere required to leave their 
w^eapons behind w^hen they wanted to enter the City’s gates to traded^The envoys 
of Emperor Louis II are said to have outraged the citizens by waUdng around 
with swords bared, ready to kiU man or beast; oniy fear of their own emperor 
restrained them from tearing the envoys apart ‘not with swords but (their) teeth’d^ 
Admittedly, one night in the smaU hours the metropolitan of Nicaea, Theodore, 
was set upon in the middle of the City by a drunken band and he suffered a 
blow to the temple. But, as his letter addressed to Constantino VII indicates, 
they constituted some sort of unit and their commander was a sénior courtier 
(koitonites), who proceeded to accuse him of having stolen money belonging to 
the emperor. Theodore considered the incident unusual as weU as outrageous, and 
sought legal satisfaction ‘from you [the emperor], who cherishes what is right on 


Leo the Deacon, History, ed. Hase, 64; tr.Talbot and SuUivan, 113. On the waU, see 
C. Mango, ‘The palace of the Boukoleon, Cahiers Archéologiques 45 (1997), 42, 45-6 and 
fig.5. 

Justinian cited prevention of violence and bloodshed among his subjects as the 
reason for a general ban on the carrying or use of weapons by prívate persons in towns or 
countryfolk in viUages: Novellae, ed. R. Scholl and G. KroU, Corpus inris civilis, III (repr. 
Berlin, 1954), no. 85,414,416; Hunger, Prooimion, 67. This novel appears to have remained 
in forcé and, in the relatively secure conditions of the tenth to the mid eleventh century, 
aristocratic rural residences could generally dispense with fortifications: T.G. Kolias, ‘Ta 
OTtXaiTTr¡Bv^avTÍvyjxoivcovía ,'m C.AngeVi&,eá.,Hxa^y¡i¿éfivy¡^cúy¡(rToBv^avzw (Athens, 1989), 
466-8 and n. 18; M. Whittow, ‘Rural fortifications in western Europe and Byzantium, 
tenth to twelfth century’, RA 21 (1995), 63-71; J-C. Cheynet,‘The Byzantine aristocracy 
(8th-13th centuries)’, English tr. in J-C. Cheynet, The Byzantine aristocracy and its mUitary 
function (Aldershot,2006), no. 1,36-7. At the same time, a total arms ban would have been 
more practicable within the confines of a city such as Constantinople than in rural settings 
where agricultural axes, knives and hunting gear were ever available for use in disputes, and 
Leo VI positively encouraged the keeping of a bow in every household, ready for combatí 
Kolias, ‘Tíü oTtla, 469-70. 

Povest’ vremennykh let, ed. V.P. Adrianova-Peretts and D.S. Likhachev, 2nd edn rev. 
M.B. Sverdlov (St Petersburg, 1996), 17. 

Such was Basil Ps claim in his celebrated letter to Louis II, which can be partiaUy 
reconstructed from Louis’riposte: Chronicon Salernitanum, ed. U. Westerbergh (Stockholm, 
1956), 118; T.G. Kolias, ‘Ta onka, 469. 
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behalf of The unit does not seem to have been engaged in policing, although 

armed with cudgels and iron-tipped clubs: seemingly, the men had spent on drink 
public money that had been designated for distribution to the poor, and now 
turned on Theodore as scapegoatd^ There was no shortage of foreign-born guards 
and other exotic members of the emperor’s entourage, clasping spears and shields 
covered with gold, and Liudprand commented on the high cost of maintaining 
the palace guardd^ But these did not amount to a forcé geared to maintaining 
internal security across the City as a whole. Recent research has indicated that 
the permanent professional garrison of Constantinople was very modest in size 
and so, when ‘barbarians’ appeared suddenly at the gates, the emperor seldom had 
enough combat-ready troops on caUd^ In fact, he seems to have counted on the 
ordinary citizens of Constantinople to form a kind of ‘home guard’ and man the 
walls as, for example, when Leo Tornikios’ rebel army suddenly appeared before 
Constantinople in 1047: the emperor ‘scoured the jails’ in quest of soldiers, and 
relied mainly on ‘a mass of citizens’ (trL^^Goi; TroLiTiKwv oúk óXíywv) for the City’s 
defence. Likewise, when the Bulgarians ranged up to the capital after their victory 
at Bulgarophygon, Leo VI released Muslim prisoners of war and gave them arms 
to help repel the attackersd'* AU this implies the existence of a kind of consensus 
embracing both the inhabitants of Constantinople and the emperor, no less real or 
effective for being without systematic codification. 

One may fairly question whether the formal restrictions on arms-bearing and 
a garrison kept undermanned from considerations of fiscal and political prudence 
reaUy constitute evidence of‘safe streets’, or of a high degree of personal security 
and regard for property in Constantinople. But this is the presumption in tenth- 
century hagiographical depictions of daily life in Constantinople, whether they are 
edifying tales to instruct provincials about wonders in the capital, such as those 


J. Darrouzés, Épistoliers byzantins du X' siéde (Paris, 1960), 270.13-18, 271.42-7, 
272.100-1; Kolias, ‘Ta oFkd, 469. 

T) 2 írm\\zés,Epistoliers byzantins,271.59-6^ and n. 15. 

lAuápranájAntapodosis, 1.12, ed. Chiesa, 14; tr. Wright, 42; A. Vasiliev, ‘Harun-ibn- 
Yahya and his description of Constantinople’, Seminarium Kondakovianum 5 (1932), 156, 
158; N.M. El Cheikh, Byzantium Viewedby theArabs (Cambridge, MA, 2004), 145,155-6. 
See, on the units of the guard, N. Oikonomides, Les Listes depréséance byzantines des IX’ et 
X' siécles (Paris, 1972), 327-9. 

J.F. Haldon, ‘Strategies of defence, problems of security: the garrisons of 
Constantinople in the middle Byzantine period’, in C. Mango and G. Dagron, eds, 
Constantinople and its Hinterland (Aldershot, 1995), 149-55. The garrison of the City was 
also minimal in the early Byzantine era: G. Dagron, Naissance d’une capitale (Paris, 1974), 
108-12. 

Michael PseUos, Chronographia, ed. E. Renauld, II (Paris, 1928), 23.7-14; A.A. 
Y 2 iílIiev,Byzance et les Arabes,\\.2 (Brussels, 1950), 11-12; Haldon,‘Strategies of defence’, 150. 
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ascribed to Paul of Monemvasia,^® or portrayals of holy men at odds with the 
ecclesiastical establishment and with urban proprieties in general, such as the Lives 
of (respectively) Basil the Younger and Andrew the Fool.There has been scholarly 
debate as to the historicity of the episodes related in these Lives, and even of the 
heroes themselves: the author of Andrews Life deliherately evoked the atmosphere 
of Constantinople four or more centuries earlier in order to add ‘tone’ to his own 
holy manP* But with their sideswipes at worldly monks and churchmen and their 
disdain for ordinary lives revolving around material goods to the neglect of higher 
valúes, they are leveUing criticism at contemporary conditions in the capital. One 
prohlem, for spiritual movers and shakers, was that too many of its inhahitants felt 
secure to the point of complacent worldliness. It is the saint who disturhs order, 
most spectacularly the holy fool, who hemuses people and (for the hest of reasons) 
fosters mayhem.^^ Serious violence is threatened only from outside, from assaults 
hy harharians such as the Hungarians and the Rus.^® Saints are not threatened hy 
local rohhers or men of hlood in the manner of many of their western counterparts, 
a contrast which seems to hold true for the hagiography of provincial saints as weU 
as the capital’s. Judging hy the Life of Andrew the Fool, security was maintained 
hy the Watch {Bigla), which patrolled the streets at night, and Liudprand writes 
of‘armed soldiers’ stationed at every crossroads.^’ Yet it is not clear that they were 
armed with anything more fearsome than staves, even if Liudprand’s cautionary 
tale suggests that they used them freely. The prime quality then expected of their 
commander, the droungarios tes Biglas, seems to have heen personal loyalty to the 
emperor rather than military skiUs, although one or two of them turned out to 
have talent in that field, John Kourkuas, for example.^® 


Les récits édifiants de Paul, évéque de Monembasie et d’autres auteurs, ed. and tr. J. 
Wortley (París, 1987), nos. 5-7,13,52-7,58-61, 62-7,104—9. 

P. Magdalino, ‘“What we heard in the Lives of the saints we have seen with our own 
eyes”: the holy man as literary text in tenth-century Constantinople’, in J. Howard-Johnston 
and P. A. Hayward, eds, The Cult of Saints in Christian ity and Islam: Essays on the Contribution 
of Peter Brovm (Oxford, 1999), 86-95,111-12. 

Life of Andrew the Fool, ed. and tr. L. Rydén (Stockholm, 1995), II, for example, 18- 
19,36-7,62-3,94-5,98-9,102-3. Indirect corroboration oftheLjf^’s implication ofrelaxed 
conditions may come from the evidence for women’s active participation in Constantinople’s 
commerce, festivities and Street life: L. Garland, ‘Street life in Constantinople: women and 
the carnivalesque ‘, in L. Garland, ed., Byzantine Women: Varieties of Experience, 800—1200 
(AIdershot,2006), 165-7,171-4. 

Life of Basil the Younger, ed. and tr. D. SuUivan (Washington, DC, forthcoming). 

\Á\\áy>r!íná,Antapodosis, I.ll, ed. Chiesa, 10; tr. Wright, 38; Life of Andrew the Fool, 
ed. and tr. Rydén, II, 28-31 (I am very grateful to John Haldon for this reference). 

On the droungarios tes Biglas\ R. GuiUand, ‘Le Drongaire et le Grand drongaire de 
la VeiUe’, repr. in his Recherches sur les institutions byzantines, I (Amsterdam, 1967), 563-87. 
He was responsible for security in the palace, and subsequently presided over the law courts 
in the covered Hippodrome: Oikonomides, Listes de préséance, 331; Oxford Dictionary of 
Byzantium [henceforth OHi?],ed. A.P Kazhdan et al.,I (Oxford and New York, 1991), 663. 
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In other words, Constantinople generally needed to be only lightly policed, 
and this is the impression given by Liudprand of Cremona, too, both directly 
and indirectly. In bis Tit for Tat he provides a number of vignettes probably 
deriving from gossip picked up during bis visit in 949, for example the story of 
Leo VI’s wandering through the streets incógnito, arrest for breach of the curfew, 
confinement and inability to bribe bis guards to release him. Tall story this may 
be, yet it does imply an equilibrium of constraints and ad hoc relaxation - a nightly 
curfew imposed from above and mollified by bribes: brothels such as the one Leo 
was ostensibly on bis way to could scarcely have functioned by day alone.^^ The 
tale’s presupposition is indirectly corroborated by Liudprand’s account of bis own 
stay in Constantinople in 968. He can find nothing good to say about bis hosts, and 
remarks upon the high price of corn. But not a word about robbery, other forms 
of violence or endemic lawlessness in the streets, even though his stay occurred in 
the closing stages of Nikephoros’ reign, which were, according to our Byzantine 
sources, marred by a general breakdown in order in Constantinople (see above, 
pp. 13-14). If one dismisses Liudprand’s silence on this subject as inconclusive, 
one must account for the reports of Muslim prisoners of war, such as those 
deriving from al-Jarmi or Harun ibn-Yahya. These, too, consistently emphasise 
the tranquiUity of public spaces in the capital, and Harun notes the voluntary 
attendance of the inhabitants at spectacles such as the Hippodrome, treating the 
citizens of Constantinople almost as a nation apart.^^ Their picture is the more 
significant in that the Abbasids were ever on the lookout for chinks in the Byzantine 
armour - weak spots which they could exploit, as the imperial government itself 
did when Baghdad was wracked by disorder in the tenth century.^^ In other words, 
the testimony of these observers seems to bear out Byzantine rhetoric’s image of 
the empire - at least when embodied in the form of the City - as a haven and 
promoter of universal peace. One may note, by way of contrast, that Odo of Deuil 
comments on the ‘murders and robberies and other crimes which love the darkness’ 
he observed in Constantinople’s poor quarters at the time of the Second Crusade.^'* 


Liudprand,I.ll, ed. Chiesa, 10-12; tr. Wright, 38-40; Life of Andrew 
the Pool, ed. and tr. Rydén, II, 30-1, 32-7,156-9,166-7. 

Vasiliev, ‘Harun-ibn-Yahya’, 155; El Cheikh, Byzantium Viewedby theArabs, 144. 

For example. Romanos I’s accurate forecast that the Abbasid government would 
fail to protect the inhabitants of its border regions in 925/6 probably rested on intelligence 
concerning the weakness of al-Muqtadir’s government in Baghdad: Vasiliev, Byzance et 
les Arabes, II.2, 148; A.A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, II.1 (Brussels, 1968), 258-9; H. 
Kennedy, TheArmies of the Caliphs (London, 2001), 160-4. 

Odo of Deuil, Deprofectione Ludovici VII in orientem, ed. VG. Berry (New York, 
1948), 64-5. Odo ascribes the lawlessness to ‘perpetual darkness’in areas overshadowed by 
the buildings of the rich: the Street lighting weU attested for early imperial Constantinople 
may not have kept pace with twelfth-century development. See M.M. Mango, ‘The 
commercial map of Constantinople’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 54 (2000), 193 and n. 44. 
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If an unusually high degree of personal security prevailed in the City until the 
expansión of the twelfth century - and even then, Italian merchants took security 
of property rights for granted, judging by their charters^® - this could be put down 
simply to weU-organised policing, with the threat of violent coerción from the 
authorities still looming over citizens, even if kept discreetly in the background. 
But this leads on to the question of how far ‘raora-violent coerción’contributed to the 
general maintenance of peace in the streets, perhaps making the City’s inhabitants 
less disposed to come to blows with one another over issues of property. Here one 
is venturing into the sociological domain mapped out by Max Weber. Weber’s 
concept of ‘charisma’ as a key binding forcé, legitimising authority and providing 
positive incentives to cherish a certain form of leadership and even to believe in it, 
could help account for Byzantium’s apparent appeal to remóte communities with 
no obvious material stake in the empire’s survival, as well as for social cohesión 
in the City. In fact, public rites such as the Hippodrome races commemorating 
the City’s foundation day amount to textbook exercises in charisma-maintenance 
by those seeking a degree of consensual authority.^* One might usefuUy explore 
how far aU the acclamations and junketing at the Hippodrome entered into the 
consciousness the City’s residents, inspiring a certain esprit de corps that they 
were the true elect. It has been pointed out that one droungarios tes Biglas, John 
Skylitzes, sometimes used the term ‘Romans’ in a restricted sense, applying it oniy 
to the citizens of Constantinople and those European districts closest to it, the 
‘home counties’.^^ But rather than looking at these aspects of charisma, I want 
to stay with the theme of non-violent coerción, and to consider one simple yet 


For the associations of disorder, theft and murder with pitch darkness in medieval western 
towns: J. Verdón, La nuit au Mayen Age (Paris, 1994), 21-42. 

Thus provisión for risk of ‘fire and violence from the lord emperor’ refers to 
extraordinary situations, in this case the recent massacre of the Latins in 1182 and 
Andronikos Komnenos’ subsequent style of governing: Dominicas Jobianus’ deed of 1183 
concerning the ergasterium he held in Constantinople from the patriarch of Grado: G.L.F. 
Tafel and G.M.Thomas, eds, Urkunden zur alteren Handek- undStaatsgeschichte der Republik 
Venedig, I (Vienna, 1856), 177. 

Constantino VII Porphyrogenitus, Le livre des cérémonies, ed. and tr. A. Vogt, II 
(Paris, 1939), 143-9; Commentaire, II (Paris, 1940), 155-61; G. Dagron, ‘L’organisation et 
le déroulement des courses d’aprés Le livre des cérémonies’, Travaux et Memoires 13 (2000), 
128-9,132-3. See 'Á&oYx€\tmgp,x,DieostrómischeKaiser- undReichsidee, 17-19,34-40,227- 
8 and, for an exegesis of charisma, M. Weber, Economy and Society.An Outline ofinterpretive 
Sociology, ed. G. Roth and C. Wittich (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London, 1978), 1,249-52; 
11,1121-7,1133-50. 

Skylitzes seems to have regarded the inhabitants of Thrace and Macedonia as 
constituting a people; he also used ‘Romans’ more broadly as a term for the empire as a State, 
and as a term for the armed forces, ‘a threefold meaning’: J. Bonarek, Romajowie i obcy w 
kroniceJana Skylitzesa (Toruri, 2003), 173. In similar vein, Leo the Deacon, another denizen 
of the capital, aUudes to it as the ‘politeia of the Romans’: below, n. 62. 
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somewhat understated form of it: expulsión from the City, or apprehensions of 
expulsión or denial of access to the City. 

It is almost a cliché to say that the worst thing that could happen to a long-term 
resident of Constantinople or to an aspiring office holder or scholarly churchman 
was to be driven out. And exceptions spring to mind, such as holy men expressing 
moral disapproval of life in the City, or military commanders’ reminiscences of 
their exploits on the borders. Yet, like many clichés, it conveys a truth - and a truth 
that was convenient for those seeking to exercise authority in Constantinople with 
minimal recourse to armed coerción. Expulsión, exile, or even posting elsewhere in 
the line of professional duty, do seem to have been regarded in a negativo light by 
most types of resident or habitué. A well-known instance is the penalties prescribed 
in the Book of the Eparch for a variety of misdemeanours by bankers, craftsmen 
and shopkeepers: beating and shaving of heads was rounded oíf with expulsión in 
the case of seven guilds.^® Further up the social scale, sénior prelates wrote letters 
bemoaning their ‘exile’ from the metrópolis to sees where they only had rustics for 
companionship. These were not merely stylised literary laments, judging by the 
acknowledgement by the authorities that ‘it often happens that the metropolitan 
[of a see] spends a long time here [in Constantinople] on account of essential 
church business, bodily infirmity or other circumstances which detain men even 
against their wiU’.^^ And towards the top of the greasy pole of political patronage 
are the sénior office holders, counseUors or relativos of the emperor whose faU from 
favour was signaUed and perpetuated by formal banishment or assignment out of 
town - sometimos just a matter of miles beyond the walls.''® 

Examples drawn from high politics together with the formal sanctions for 
dishonest or independent-minded tradesmen may seem too random to support 
sweeping generalisations. But the prestige and also the profitability and amenities 
of residing in the City cut across social boundaries.‘'^ There were, after aU, sound 
material considerations for basing one’s business there: prices of staple goods were 


Book of the Eparch, ed. J. Koder, Das Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen (Vienna, 1991), 
3.5,90-1; 6.1,96-7; 10.1,110-11; 13.1,118-19; 15.6,124-5; 18.5,130-1; 22.2,140-1. 

The phrasing of this synodal decree of 1072 implies that absences from one’s see 
might often in fact be voluntary: N. Oikonomides, ‘Un décret synodal inédit du patriarche 
Jean VIII 'XifcaPin,RevuedesEtudesByzantines 18 (1960),58.58-61; LesRégestesdesActesdu 
Patriarcat de Constantinople, ed. V. Grumel, J. Darrouzés et al., 2nd edn, 1.2-3 (París, 1989), 
no. 900a. See the assessment of an outstanding self-proclaimed exile and of his precursors by 
M. MuUett, Theophylact of Ochrid: Reading the Letters of a Byzantine Archhishop (Aldershot, 
1997), 248-62,274-7. See also J.M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire 
(Oxford, 1986), 321; I. Sevcenko, ‘Constantinople viewed from the eastern provinces in the 
Middle Byzantine period’, Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 3-4 (1979-80), 738-40. 

ODB, II, 770 (A. Kazhdan). 

Henee Michael Choniates denounces the ‘soft citizens of Constantinople’ as a 
whole for their reluctance to set foot outside the City: Michael Choniates, Epistulae, ed. F. 
Kolovou (Berlin and New York, 2001), 69.52-60. 
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monitored by the authorities, the Book of the Eparch's regulations do seem to have 
been enforced, and few bread riots against the City authorities are recorded for 
the Middle Byzantine period. At the same time, there was fairly strong demand 
for non-staple Ítems, perfumes, spices and other de luxe manufactures - and it was 
sustained not just by well-paid State employees, or foreign merchants, but by the 
State itself. In the case of sÜk weaving and purple-dyeing and probably other highly 
specialised crafts, the State seems to have recruited skilled craftsmen, or simply 
bought up their products, as and when it needed to supplement what its own 
workshops producedd^ So members of guilds could ply their crafts with hopes of 
State purchase or short-term hiring by the State, if their handiwork was not doing 
well in the open marketplace. At the same time they could count on the price of 
necessities being kept down. Such manipulation of the cost of living in the capital 
and privileging of City dweUers may be said to exemplify ‘non-violent coerción in 
a Weberian sense. Yet the use of expulsión from the City as a deterrent was not 
just the product of government Controls. To some extent, the Book of the Eparch 
seems to have incorporated the regulations or customs of individual guilds.''^ Thus 
a fair degree of self-regulation was in play, with the Book of the EparcEs redactor(s) 
merely standardising the terminology of such penalties as corporal punishment 
and exile.'” And these harsh sanctions presumably enjoyed the approval of the 
other guild members, who looked to the authorities for backup against rule 
breakers. So even when coerción was applied to individual residents of the City, 
it probably rested on a consensus among sénior craftsmen and traders, and they 
were, to a degree, self-policing. The loss of rights of residence in the City also had 
connotations of social disgrace, temporary visible marks such as a shaven head 
being merely the ‘topping’. That the Book of the Eparch’s stipulations were not a 
dead letter is suggested by the conclusión to Liudprand’s story of Leo VI’s testing 
of his guards’probity: he ordered those who had taken his bribes ‘to be deprived of 
all their goods and banished from the City’.'** 

If residing in Constantinople was viewed by most of its inhabitants as a privilege 
and was much sought after, a certain predisposition on their part both towards 


'*^ Herrín,‘Byzance’,222,224; J. Shepard,‘Silks, skills and opportunities in Byzantium: 
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centuries’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 55 (2001), 341-6; G. Dagron, ‘The urban economy, 
seventh-twelfth centuries’, in The Economic History of Byzantium: From the Seventh Through 
the Fifteenth Century, ed. A.E. Laiou et al. (Washington, DC, 2002), II, 438-44. 
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of penalties in the Book of the Eparch is termination of professional work or business in 
Constantinople: Koder,‘Delikt und Strafe’, 123. 
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‘anger management’and towards recognising in the emperor their ultímate material 
benefactor becomes the more understandable. If they were debarred from bearing 
arms themselves, they could have reasonable confidence that violence would not be 
used against them by those in, or seizing, power, and did not take kindly to those 
who breached this convention/* One cannot dilate here on Alexios I Komnenos’ 
relations with the populace, but Anna Komnena’s depiction of them as febrile has 
overtones of the relations between unwarlike citizens and another soldier-emperor, 
Nikephoros. In any case, Alexios was not allowed to forget the violence done to 
citizens as well as the damage to property and churches which bis soldiers inflicted 
upon taking over Constantinople for him in 1081.'*^ For aU the militarisation of 
court society discernible in the twelfth century, to the extent that jousts were a 
feature of Manuel I’s court, it would seem that weaponry and massed soldiery 
were stiU not a familiar sight in Constantinople’s streets/® Civic peace seems to 
have been fostered through a sort of ‘self-denying ordinance’ on the emperor’s 
part, assisted by subtle yet effective preventative measures. The Booá of the Eparch 
banned innkeepers from heating up kettles in the evening so as to deprive them of 
the warm water needed for diluting wine; this, in turn, discouraged customers ‘from 
staying all night and in their drunkenness, indulging in arguments and violence’. 
Only towards the twelfth century did the drinking of undiluted wine become more 
sociaUy acceptable, perhaps in rivaky with hard-drinking westerners.^® 

Conversely, the moral authority of the emperor could be declared and even 
enhanced through exploitation of another aspect of Constantinople’s physical 
structure: if entry through the walls was restricted, and expulsión a punishment in 
itself, then confinement within them was not difficult for the imperial authorities 
to enforce. I would suggest that a delibérate attempt was made to represent the 
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emperor as a practising judge and moral guardián through associating his residence 
closely with houses of correction - prisons. A large prison adjoined the main 
entrance to the palace, the Brazen Gate, and several other prisons were located in 
or near the palace complex, while the largest of aU, out in the town, was ultimately 
in the care of the Eparch, the Praetorion?'^ These might be seen as hangovers from 
the layout devised by the first Christian emperors, if not as routine features of 
Román town planning. But their prominence as major going concerns in the ruler’s 
residence was probably unmatched in any other city in Christendom or, indeed, 
the Islamic world. I suggest that this prominence was quite delibérate. Emperors 
were, in effect, presenting a tableau in illustration of their exercise of supreme 
moral authority, in keeping with the preamble of Leo III’s Ecloga-, imperial judges 
must refrain from any corruption, for fear of bringing down God’s wrath on the 
State, as ‘breakers of His commandments’.^^ 

So far as I know, no firm distinctions were drawn in the quartering of crimináis 
and what would now be cabed political prisoners or prisoners of war.The squalor and 
darkness of these prisons was something of a literary topos among the Byzantines 
themselves, whÜe the severity of the emperors prisons features in Oíd Norse as in 
Arabic Hterature. Trying to gauge the accuracy of the descriptions of conditions is 
fairly pointless, but their profusión suggests that the prisons did their job as a warning 
of what happened to those who crossed the emperor. One proHfic self-styled inmate, 
Michael Glykas, wrote of the prison of the Noumera as ‘worse even than Hades’!®^ 
It was not whoUy accidental that these ‘heUish’ conditions were to be found within 
the palace complex, whose ceremonials were supposedly attuned to the workings of 
the universe and offered a preview of the heavenly court.The prison buildings do not 
seem to have formed the main backdrop to any of the proceedings recorded in the 
Book of Ceremonies or Pseudo-Kodinos, but processions passed them ab the time. And 
some inmates had a part to play in ceremonial, at least up to the mid-tenth century. 
As is web known, Saracen prisoners of war ‘from the great Praetorion were assigned 
a prominent role at the banquets on Christmas and Easter Day: they were dressed 
in white robes, the colour of adult catechumens preparing for baptism.®'* Perhaps 
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there was an element of ridicule in this choice of clothing for Muslims, but there was 
also a striking visual message of redemption: the emperor, ‘equal to the Apostles’, 
held out the chance of baptism and the forgiveness of sins even to those who had 
sinned against him most grievously. The displays of prisoners of war showed oíf the 
emperor’s capacity for equity and Christian clemency, as well as judgement, and with 
perhaps the implication that harsh punishment could bring about redemption. 

Constantinople, then, in so far as it was a picture of peace and civic harmony, 
attained in the shadow of prisons, served to enhance the emperor’s claim to be 
the supreme judge and Christ’s representative on earth, a theme that was lavishly 
promoted in the ceremonial inside the palace complex. And everyday life in the 
City, being not merely tranquil by the standards of most other urban centres, but 
maintained without overt reliance on armed forcé within the walls, gave the entire 
polis the air of a kind of sanctuary, or court. By ‘court’I do not exactly mean a legal 
court, although courts of law were to be found in the vicinity of the Hippodrome 
and elsewhere around the palace complex as well as at the Praetorion?^ I have in 
mind more a forum of general arbitration and equitable regulation under imperial 
tutelage, with additional connotations of rewards for virtue. This State of affairs 
invested the operations of the Byzantine establishment with an aura of legality, an 
aura amounting to more than the sum of the law courts or parts of the honours 
System that revolved around the imperial court. Quite what it amounted to is, 
admittedly, hard to calcúlate, and of course court titles were liable to go to members 
of elites of one sort or another, or simply to be bought.^*” That is, after all, the way 
with honours Systems, then as now. 

There is a loose analogy with a much earlier era and with a State which made 
a positive virtue of its civilian aspects and forbearance from arms-bearing within 
its political core. Indeed, it based its reputation partly on these characteristics. I 
am referring to Republican Rome, which declared the distinction between the 
moral and religious spheres of peace and war by means of Úse. pomerium, the sacred 
boundary of the city of Rome (and of other auguraUy constituted cities). Byzantium, 
as the continuation of what had turned into an empire, lacked inhibitions about 
the wearing of military garb inside the City, and I am not suggesting a conscious 
borrowing by the Byzantines from Republican Rome. Nonetheless, there is a 
parallel between the ‘self-denying ordinance’that I mentioned earlier and the more 
ritualised exaltation of the ways of peace enshrined in the pomerium. Like the 
quasi-imperial late Republic, Byzantium could claim overall hegemony through 
being a citadel of peace and of norms attuned to a higher morality and encapsulated 
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in law.^^ And herein lay a mark of the more advanced form of life to be found in 
the capital. Metropolitan Theodore, in the letter cited above, malees an explicit 
connection between bis assailants’ arms-bearing and drunkenness and relapse 
into virtual barbarism (cr;(eSóv ¡SapPapí^ovTKi;): the stability and personal security 
maintained without weaponry inside Constantinople’s walls offered a lifestyle 
morally superior to one where recourse to violence and bloodshed was routine.^® 

I would further suggest that an aura of legality, a reputation for determining a 
modus operandi to the advantage of most if not aU affected parties, was no mere mirage 
floating over Constantinople. It was anchored in actual practices at a workaday level, 
both inside the City itself and in the authorities’ dealings with the wider world.®^ 
This leads us to the general question why the apparently wide gap between imperial 
pretensions to ordering of the oikoumene and the ever-shifting circumstances of the 
outside World did not strike most people - Byzantines and non-Byzantines alike - 
as absurd. Besides the image of Constantinople as self-sustaining safe haven, one 
should consider the substantial material benefits to be reaped by members of many 
externa! elites from loose acceptance of the emperor’s role as a kind of overseer and 
umpire.This could involve not just court tides or diplomatic gifts,but commerce and 
the regulation of commerce. I would suggest that the meticulous care taken by the 
government to provide for foreign trading partners’interests and general profitabrlity 
oífered an objective correlative to its claims to be promoting equitableness and a kind 
of universal good.“ 
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To broach on trade with foreigners in Constantinople and elsewhere is to 
echo, almost literally, the topoi of imperial rhetoric and other works in praise of 
Constantinople’s accessibility,^^ and to reitérate (in slightly different terms) what is 
stated above about the leverage enjoyed by those in a position to offer access to the 
City, and to deny it. What was sauce for Byzantine provincials was sauce for complete 
outsiders, too. Already in the fourth century Themistius caUed Constantinople the 
place where ‘all the best things come in ... from everywhere’, and the same line was 
taken by, for example, Leo the Deacon, when he put similar words into the mouth of 
Nikephoros Phokas: Constantinople was ‘‘Úie. politeia of the Romans, to which good 
things flowfrom aU directions’.“ Leo maintains this refrain quite consistently. Thus, 
he has the defeated Rus prince, Sviatoslav, ask for the Rus to continué to have rights 
of access to Constantinople’s markets, treating them there ‘as friends’.“ Clichés and 
invented speeches these may be, but they match quite weU what excavations from 
northern and western Black Sea sites are beginning to disclose: finds of glassware, 
bracelets, amphorae, ceramics and ornaments of Byzantine type - mainly from the 
ninth century onwards.*'* A comparable picture is starting to form in the western 
Balkans, too, from maritime enclaves such as Butrint now undergoing scientific 
investigation. A pattern of regional commerce across the Straits to Southern Italy, as 
weU as of contact with the Aegean, is emerging.“ Further up the Adriatic, members 
of urban elites in, for example, early medieval Rimini and Comacchio as weU as 
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Ravenna availed themselves of amphorae of Byzantine, perhaps Constantinopolitan, 
manufactnjre,“ while by the early eleventh centnjry Venetian traders were bringing 
cheeses from Byzantine provinces to the capital.Substantiating Leo the Deacon’s 
words more immediately, there is archaeological evidence of long-haul merchantmen, 
some with ampie cargo space for amphorae, wrecked off the Marmara islands from 
the eleventh century on, while timbers and cargoes from the numerous vessels 
uncovered at Yenikapi in Istanbul point to bustling local trade over the preceding 
centuries, too.^® 

My point is that ‘lucre could come from legality’, from exchanges carried out 
beneath the umbrella of the imperial order with a modicum of regularity. This 
did not commit the outsiders to active political aUegiance towards the empire, 
or to adopting specificaUy Romano-Byzantine forms of law. But they stood to 
gain materiaUy from the stable conditions arising from imperial order, and they 
were given some prospect of eífective redress if they carne to grief while trading 
in Constantinople, or at trading posts nearer their home ground. How far the 
State actually attained its ambitions to monitor trading with ‘barbarians’ is a moot 
point, and its successes tend to be eclipsed by better chronicled cases of foreigners’ 
demands for the lowering of duties. But since the State was apt to pinpoint fiscal 
opportunities, and since it tried to promote trade with ‘barbarians’ for diplomatic 
reasons, this gave quite a broad cross section of external elites or entrepreneurs 
first-hand experience of imperial regulation at work. I would suggest that the 
stability this fostered was not necessarily unpalatable to them. 
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To advance from this sort of generality to detailed substantiation is impeded 
by the fragmentanness of our written evidence. One may trace in outline 
many arrangements for commercial exchanges involving outsiders, both in 
Constantinople and in outposts of empire or protectorates. But only rarely does 
one know virtually the full contents of trading agreements, and by their very 
nature these are the outcome of negotiations between the Byzantine State and 
more or less established powers. Anyway, the prescriptions of trade treaties are 
not in themselves evidence of how business was done. So if one tries to infer from 
these treaties’ contents something about the nature of exchanges whose existence 
is known only in outline, one may be accused of‘comparing apples with oranges’. 
Nonetheless, if the surviving treaties contain arrangements for dispute settlement 
that are geared to the particular circumstances in which they were made, and 
yet which uphold imperial rights of supervisión, they oífer glimmerings of what 
other less formal agreements entailed, of arrangements even more tailored to 
circumstances, yet ultimately coming beneath the imperial aegis. And whether 
couched in rhetorical terms or not, these regulations for commerce amounted to 
affirmation of the emperor’s role as equitable keeper of the peace, besides providing 
outsiders with tangible material incentives for maintaining peace. The concept of 
equitable redistribution in commercial transactions probably applied to external as 
it did to internal exchanges.*’ 

One cannot review here aU the known agreements involving trade. There was 
considerable variation in the durability of such agreements, which - significantly 
- could form part of broader agreements proclaiming ‘peace and friendship’. Some 
were swiftly instituted and ahnost as swiftly dissolved, yet others held for decades, as 
for example the one first negotiated with the Bulgars early in the eighth century.™ 
The arrangements between Chersonites and Pechenegs envisaged in Constantine 
VITs De administrando had presumably been in place for some 50 years, since the 
beginning of the tenth century, and they do not seem to be the product of a formal 
treaty between the government and the nomads. Constantine writes, rather, of 
contracts that individual Chersonites make with individual Pechenegs. He specifies 
that payment for the ‘services’ rendered by Pechenegs is negotiated in advance, by 
way of deais which a Chersonite ‘may persuade an individual Pecheneg to accept or 
which he himself may be persuaded to accept. For these Pechenegs are free men.In 
other words, haggÜng was envisaged, and this is likely to have applied to the prices of 
goods traded, too. The impression given is of something of a free for aU, yet the very 
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fact that Constantine records them implies governmental interest, and presumably 
the contraéis, whether written or unwritten, were, in the event of dispute, Hable to 
adjudication by the authorities in Cherson or, ultimately, Constantinople. Cherson 
was a special case, of particular strategic interest,’^ but the sheer raggedness of the 
Byzantine empire, with outposts scattered along extensive coastHnes with alien 
hinterlands, probably fostered comparable arrangements there too.” New situations 
could spawn commercial exchanges that were subjected to regulation, as after Manuel 
I Komnenos’expulsión of the Turks from the fertile plains of Dorylaion. According 
to Eustathios of Thessalonica, the Aegean sea was now ‘the rarest of sights’ for the 
Turks, ‘except perhaps for those who set out on trading ventures and those who buy 
the pasturage from those of the [Roman-ruled] plains, placing themselves under a 
treaty for [the right to graze] their animáis’ there.” These low-level arrangements 
were made locaUy and, of course, we have only an orator’s word for it. But this is 
itself a hint of awareness in high places of such deaUngs, of their desirabiHty from 
the government’s point of view, and also of the authorities’ availabiHty in the event 
of disputes. The Turks who became what Eustathios terms hypospondoi for the sake 
of grazing rights had no sense of political aUegiance to the government. Yet they 
stood to profit from exchanges of goods and Services in conditions of stability, with 
the prospect of effective redress if things went wrong. And in the role of ultímate 
adjudicator and keeper of the peace, imperial authority provided outsiders with 
tangible incentives for maintaining a more general peace. 

We do not know quite how such local bilateral agreements and contracts were 
adjudicated, and they need not have been drafted - when they íüírí written down - 
in full conformity to Romano-Byzantine legal norms. What mattered was that the 
agreements should be vested in legality, and this involved making some aUowances 
for legaHty as conceived of by the other parties. The extent to which Byzantium 
accommodated outsiders’ presuppositions about solemnising agreements with 
oaths the barbarians took seriously is reasonably weU attested, albeit mainly 
through complaints from churchmen or denunciations by later hostile chroniclers 
of‘unholy’ sacrifices of sheep, oxen and the cutting of dogs in two.” And there are 
indications that attempts to provide outsiders with famiHar concepts and impress 


” Romancuk, Studien, 39-40,54-66; Shepard, ‘“Mists and portáis’”, 429-31. 

” The authorities could also foster commerce further inland, as with the Pechenegs 
on the Lower Danube in the 1030s: P. Stephenson, Byzantiums Balkan Frontier:A Political 
Study of the Northern Balkans, 900—1204 (Cambridge, 2000), 82-8. 

” Eustathios of Thessalonica, Opera minora, ed. Wirth, 205.20-3; A.F. Stone, 
‘Dorylaion revisited.. Revue des Etudes Byzantines 61 (2003), 196. 

” Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1838), 31; Nicholas I 
Mystikos, Letters, ed. and tr. R.J.H. Jenkins and L.G. Westerink (Washington, DC, 1973), 
310.21; D. A. Miller,‘Byzantine treaties and treaty making: 500-1025 AD',Byzantinoslavica 
32 (1971), 74-5; D. Sinor, ‘Taking an oath over a dog cut in two’, in G. Bethlenfalvy et al., 
eds, Altaic Religious Beliefs and Practices, Proceedings of the 33rd Meeting of the Permanent 
International Altaistic Conference, Budapest June 24-29, 1990 (Budapest, 1992), 301-7. 
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upon them the underlying validity of a treaty and its contents could go fiirther 
than manners of oath-taking. 

A prime example comes from the contents of the treaties made hetween the 
emperors and the Rus in the tenth century. Whether these prescribe mainly Romano- 
Byzantine procedures or contain elements of Scandinavian (or Slav) law has heen 
much dehated. A few clauses (covering what should be done with the cargoes 
of wrecks) draw on the Rhodian Sea Law, or reflect general Byzantine priorities 
concerning the weU-being and recovery of captives.'’^ But the notion of monetary 
fines for homicide is alien to Romano-Byzantine law, as is the concept behind the 
slave-owner’s right to search the house where a runaway slave is suspected of lodging. 
A legal historian has concluded that this procedure and other clauses in the 911 treaty 
concerning theft and robbery‘do not show any relationship to the Byzantine criminal 
law of the time’.They, together with the duodecimal system for rates of compensation 
that pervades the treaties, have far more in common with Scandinavian concepts 
and devices for dispute settlementd^ Yet they were applied in Constantinople itself 
The Byzantines were adapting the northerners’ legal principies and procedures to 
a unique set of circumstances, trying to plácate formidable new neighbours with 
‘sweeteners’to encourage them to bring goods for sale in Constantinople. Viewed in 
isolation, the treaties’ provisions look like purely diplomatic concessions, dictated by 
dread of Viking-style raids. Yet provisions for securing property and for remedying 
individuáis’ losses of goods and other grievances may be found in Byzantium’s 
treaties with other powers, notably the Italian city States in the twelfth century. 
The Italians’ concepts of what was lawful were much closer to the Byzantines’, and 
Byzantino-Italian treaties lack the accommodation of outsiders’ views of legality 
lodged so strikingly in the Russo-Byzantine texts. But they too show concern that 
justice be seen to be done, and aUeged wrongs righted.They provide for matters like 
the abduction of the cargoes of shipwrecks^® and try to prevent unresolved grievances 


Povest’ vremennykh let, ed. Adrianova-Peretts and Likhachev, 19, 25; The Rhodian 
Sea-Laio, ed. and tr. W. Ashburner, Oxford (1909), , 116-17; tr. D.G. Letsios, Nomos 

Rhodion Nautikos. Das Seegesetz der Rhodier (Rhodes, 1996), 265; J. Malingoudi, ‘Das 
rechtshistorische Hintergrund einiger Verordnungen aus den russisch-byzantinischen 
Vertrágen des Xf^.^aAs’. ,Ryzantinoslavka'S'^ (1998), 52-64. 

M. Stein-Wilkeshuis, ‘A Viking-age treaty between Constantinople and nortbern 
mercbants, witb its provisions on tbeft and robbery’, Scando-Slavica 37 (1991), 47, 41-2, 
43-6; see also M. Stein-Wilkesbuis,‘Scandinavians swearing oatbs in tentb-century Russia: 
Pagans and Cbristians’, Journal of Medieval History 28 (2002), 162-7; PS. Stefanovicb, 
‘Kliatva po russko-vizantiiskim dogovoram X v.’, Drevneishie Gosudarstva Vostochnoi Evropy 
2004g.. Politicheskie instituty Drevnei Rusi (Moscow, 2006), 183-203. 

For tbe restitution of or compensation for goods removed from a Genoese wreck, 
see Manuel’s 1169 cbrysobuñ for tbe Genoese: Nuova serie di documenti sulle relazioni di 
Genova coll’imperio bizantino, ed. A. Sanguineti and G. Bertolotto, vitó della Societá Ligare 
di Storia Patria 28.2 (1897), 355. 
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from escalating into mass confrontations and outbreaks of violence, with potential 
repercussions at the level of State relationsd^ 

Undeniably, the Russo-Byzantine treaties are sui generis, but I suspect that 
if more texts of formal treaties with external parties survived in full, they, too, 
would showwiUingness to accommodate alien norms in matters of ownership and 
dispute settlement. Such flexibility is likely to have been even more characteristic 
of local bilateral agreements and contracts, all on the assumption that, in the event 
of irreconcilable disputes, the emperor or his agents would have the last word. A 
readiness to let local populations keep to their own procedures for making wills 
and contracts was likewise shown in non-Greek-speaking regions that Byzantium 
reconquered. For example, the inhabitants of Apulia were indulged in this way, 
with Lombard customs prevailing in the field of civil law.^“ What mattered was 
that the locáis - or, at least, persons of substance - should stiU look to the imperial 
government to serve as ultímate guarantor for their possessions and ways. This 
did not in itself assure their specific political commitment and loyalty. But where 
matters of commerce were involved, some sort of regulation and ‘underwriting’ on 
the part of imperial authority had its uses for parties to the exchanges. And if, as 
is likely, commercial exchanges hrought quite a wide assortment of outsiders into 
contact with the Byzantines, material self-interest is likely to have weighed in 
favour of helonging to a sort of‘greater co-prosperity sphere’, and thus of accepting 
the emperor’s ultímate role as peacemaker and underwriter. 

These considerations were the suhmerged stahilisers ofwhat looks at first sight to 
he a haphazard series of arrangements hetween Byzantium and peripheral peoples. 
Byzantium could hold out prospects of lucre through ohservance of forms of 
legality that had heen crafted to suit particular peoples’needs.They complemented 
the much more explicit stahiliser which the image and the workings of the City 
of Constantinople represented. The ideology of the emperor as the source of 
henefits for all mankind, and of Constantinople as the place where all good things 
converged under his oversight in an ethical as weU as an economic dimensión 
had material foundations.®^ These were themselves reinforced hy Byzantium’s 
readiness tacitly to adopt some of the outsiders’ notions of legality, as and when 
circumstances required. 


That this could happen is shown by the Rus expedition against Byzantium in 1043; 
it seems to have been triggered by the Byzantines’ failure to make amends for Rus slain in 
a marketplace in Constantinople: J. Shepard, ‘Why did the Russians attack Byzantium in 
,Byzantinisch-NeugriechischeJahrbücher 22 (1978-79), 192-203. 

J-M. Martin, La Pouille du VP au XII' siéde (Rome, 1993), 491-2, 531-2, 709-11, 

714. 

Texts of treaties such as those of the Rus with Byzantium infíltrate imperial ideology 
into practical provisions, as for oaths of ratifícation: Stefanovich,‘Kliatva’, 388-90,399-402. 
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Trial by Ordeal in Byzantium: 
On Whose Authority? 

Ruth Macrides 


The subject of trial by ordeal in the Byzantine empire is one that has hardly 
been touched since the 1980sd On the face of it, trial by ordeal in Byzantium is 
a practice that entered the empire from the west, either before Byzantium carne 
under the rule of the Latins in 1204 or during Latin sovereignty on Byzantine soil 
in the years 1204-1261. At the simplest level, the story I am about to teU has to 
do with the slowness of historiaos of the Byzantine empire to absorb and react to 
the studies of western medievalists concerning the practice.^ But on another level 
the subject provides a test case for the circumstances in which an instrument or 
device of proof foreign to Román law and legal practice might be proposed and 
implemented. The historiography of its reception, the way in which trial by ordeal 
was represented by the Byzantines themselves and has been presented by modern 


* The earliest study was by G. Czebe, ‘Studien zum Hochverratsprozesse des Michael 
Paláologos im Jahre 1252’, Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbücher 8 (1931), 59-98. A long 
gap followed until M. Angold, A Byzantine Government in Exile (Oxford, 1975), 167-8; 
D.J. Geanakoplos, ‘Ordeal by fire and judicial duel at Byzantine Nicaea (1253): western or 
eastern legal influence?’, in Geanakoplos, Interaction of the 'Sibling Byzantine and Western 
Cultures in the Middle Ages and Italian Renaissance (330-1600) (New Haven and London, 
1976), 146-55; M. Angold, ‘The interaction of Latins and Byzantines during the period of 
the Latin Empire (1204-1261): the case of the ordear,^í:to du XVe Congrés international d’ 
étudesbyzantines,YV (Athens, 1980), l-10;M.Th.Fogen,‘Ein heisses YÁse.'!\,Rechtshistoriches 
Journal 2 (1983), 85-96. More recently there has been renewed interest in the topic from 
S.N. Troianos, ‘Das Gottesurteil im Prozessrecht der byzantinischen Kirche’, in K.M. 
Hoffmann and A. Monchizadeh, eds, Zvoischen Polis, Provinz und Peripherie: Beitráge zur 
byzantinischen Geschichte und Kultur (Wiesbaden, 2005), 469-90, repr. in S.N. Troianos, 
Historia et lus, II. 1989—2004 (Athens, 2004), 803-27; S.N. Troianos, ‘To SÍKaio ara ^(pói'ia 
Tr]<; S’ <7Taupocj)opía;- SuTiKái; ETnSpáíTsid, in N.G. Moschonas, ed., H TÉTOpTi^ aravpocpopía xcu o 
ETXrjvtxái; xócrgoi; (Athens, 2008), 287-98. 

^ The Work by R. B artlett, Trial by Fire and Water: The MedievalJudicial Ordeal (Oxford, 
1986) appeared after most of the studies cited in n. 1. Before Bartlett there were the works 
of H.C. Lea, Superstition and Forcé (Philadelphia, 1892), reissued as The Ordeal, ed. E. Peters 
(Philadelphia, 1973) and H. Nottarp, Gottesurteilstudien (Munich, 1956). 

From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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historians, has a contribution to make to our view of the authority of Román law 
in Byzantium. 

First, some background to trial by ordeal in Byzantium. The Byzantine case 
histories of ordeals are few, yet the amount of scholarly attention that the handful 
of cases has attracted is great.The examples concern mainly one type of ordeal, that 
of the hot iron,^ and are concentrated in the thirteenth century.The cases thus date 
to a time after the ordeal was outlawed in the west at the Lateran council of 1215.'' 
The thirteenth-century date of the first Byzantine cases identifies them with the 
period of decentralisation of the empire, foUowing the Fourth Crusade and the 
conquest of Constantinople in 1204. The Latins established an empire on former 
Byzantine lands, while Byzantine successor States were created in Anatolia and 
mainland Greece, States that vied for power, competing to recover Constantinople.® 

In this fragmented thirteenth century, sometimes caUed the period ofexile’in 
modern histories, we have little opportunity to see the fimctioning of secular courts 
and Román law, institutions of the Byzantine empire that had characterised and 
distinguished it until then. Our knowledge of justice during the fifty-seven years 
of Latín rule in Constantinople derives rather from the registers of two provincial 
judges who were churchmen, John Apokaukos, metropolitan of Naupaktos 
(1199/1200-1232) and Demetrios Chomatenos, archbishop of Bulgaria at Ochrid 
(1216/17-0.1236).* * Their sees fell within the domain of the so-caUed Despotate of 
Epiros, the successor State in Greece that had an emperor for a short time, from 
1225 to 1230.'' For the other State, the ‘Empire of Nicaea’ in Asia Minor, there are 
no surviving judicial records. Instead, accounts of cases of the red-hot iron in the 
Empire of Nicaea come from histórica! narrativos, from George Akropolites and 
George Pachymeres.Thus, the meagre knowledge of the practice in the thirteenth 
century derives from two very diíferent types of written evidence, the court 
decisions from Epiros and the narrativo accounts from Nicaea. 


® Trial by battle makes one appearance. It will be discussed below, p. 42-3. 

'* J.W. Baldwin, ‘The inteUectual preparation for the canon of 1215 against ordeals’, 
Speculum 36 (1961), 613—36. 

® See esp. D. Jacoby, ‘From Byzantium to Latín Romania: continuity and change’, 
and M. Angold, ‘Greeks and Latins after 1204: the perspective of exüe’, in B. Arbel, B. 
Hamilton, D. Jacoby, eds, Latins and Greeks in the Eastern Mediterranean after 1204 (London, 
1989), 1-44, 63-86; R Lock, The Franks in the Aegean 1204—1500 (London and New 
York, 1995); M. Angold,^ Byzantine Government in Exile (Oxford, 1975); D.M. Nicol, The 
Despotate of Epiros (Oxford, 1957); A. Stavridou-Zaphraka, Níxoua km ’Hweípoi; tov 13o mcóvcc 
(Thessalonike, 1990); E. Gmrenis, H irvyxpÓT!¡¡r>¡ xm r¡ ¡Sfiaíaxrrj rrji; Avrexparofiíai; Tr¡i; NíxMat; 
(Athens, 2008). 

* ODB, I, 135, 426 for Apokaukos and Chomatenos. See the extensive discussion of 
bothbishops byM. Angold, Church and Society in Byzantium underthe Comneni, 1081-1261 
(Cambridge, 1995), 213-31,240-62. 

^ For these dates see R. Macrides, George Akropolites: The History (Oxford, 2007), 163, 
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Apokaukos and Chomatenos provide references to the earliest recorded cases 
of‘trial by hot iron’ in the Byzantine world. Modern commentators on these cases 
of judicial ordeal express surprise at seeing ‘such practices resorted to’where there 
is a tradition of Román law.* Others describe the situation as one of‘penetration 
or ‘seeping’ of non-Roman ideas into the fabric of the Román state.^ The faU of 
Constantinople to the Latins, it has been suggested, ‘weakened and imperilled 
Byzantine traditions of law and government’, leaving the way open to the 
‘importatioh of trial by ordeal. Before 1204, the ‘rationalism of Román law’ had 
held in check any such practices.^” 

In this representation of the ordeal and its manner of introduction to the 
thirteenth-century Byzantine states-in-exile, one sees Byzantium as a weakened 
body invaded or infected^^ by a foreign element which was introduced by the Latin 
conquerors themselves.The ordeal by hot iron takes its place next to other practices 
which are seemingly new in the thirteenth century and which are consequently 
attributed to the Latins.*^ To this category belongs also the first unambiguous 
reference to a material unction in the Byzantine coronation ceremony.^^ 

Indeed, the questions surrounding the appearance of the ordeal on Byzantine 
territory in the thirteenth century are numerous. Was it a Latin import? Was an 
import possible only in a time of decentralisation and crisis in authority? In what 
circumstances was it implemented and on whose authority? Did it constitute a 
weakening and lessening of Román law procedures in the Byzantine empire? 

A description of the procedure is provided by a churchman, George Pachymeres, 
who wrote a history in the newly recovered Constantinople in the early fourteenth 
century, a narrative that covers also the years of his childhood and adolescence in 
the Empire of Nicaea.^"* In a rare authorial intrusión into his text Pachymeres States 


® D.J. Geanakoplos, ‘Ordeal by fire and judicial ordeal’, 146. 

^ M. Angold, Church andsociety, 245. 

Angold, ‘The interaction of Latins and Byzantines’, 6. 

Fogen,‘Ein heisses Eisen’, 85. 

See Hendy who characterises this impulse and cautions against it: M. Hendy, 
Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oah Collection and in the Whittemore 
Collection: Alexias I to Michael VIII1081-1261, IV/1 (Washington, DC, 1999), 174: ‘There 
is, as usual, the temptation to ascribe [these developments] to Latin influence, whether 
before or after 1204’. 

For Jugie and Ostrogorsky unction was introduced after 1204, at Nicaea, in 
imitation of the Latin emperors of Constantinople: M. Jugie, Theologia Dogmática 
Christianorum Orientalium, III (Paris, 1930), 151-3; G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Zur Kaisersalbung 
und Schilderhebung im spatbyzantinischen KronungszeremonieU’, Historia 4 (1955). 
246-56, repr. in G. Ostrogorsky, Zur byzantinischen Geschichte: Ausgeniálte kleine Schriften 
(Darmstadt, 1973), 142-52. For another view see D.M. Nicol, ‘The unction of emperors in 
late Byzantine coronation ritual’, BMGS 2 (1976), 37-52. 

On Pachymeres’ career, see D. Angelov, Imperial Ideology and Political Thought in 
Byzantium, 1204-1330 (Cambridge, 2007), 260-2. 
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that as an adolescent he saw with his own eyes people undergo the ordeal. This is 
his account: 


One thing alone could save those who had been accused, that is, if, stooping, they should take an 
iron into their bold hand, an iron that was still seething from the fire, which they also called a 
hagion^'^ and take three steps while holding it, having purified themselves by fasting and prayer 
three days before this took place and having had their hand marked by a wrapping and a seal 
to prevent anyone from applying an unguent that would prevent the fire from making contact 
and burning. 


Pachymeres remarks that he had seen several people undergo the ordeal and, ‘the 
marvel of it’, they remained unscathedd^ 

In two respects Pachymeres’description of the ordeal differs from the numerous 
examples from the west. His account malees no mention of the participation of 
clergy, whereas western texts and images give evidence of clerical involvementd^ 
Por example, a thirteenth-century description relates that the priest goes to the 
place where the iron is being heated and blesses it, sprinkling holy water on it to 
keep the devil awayd® In the west, too, the hand was bound and sealed for three 
days after contact with the iron, not before. The hand was then declared to be 
‘clean’or ‘unclean’.^'' As Pachymeres is the only Byzantine source for the procedure 
itself,^“ it is impossible to ascertain whether these apparent diíferences with the 
west were in fact diíferences. Certainly the participation of a cleric in a Byzantine 
ordeal is indicated in at least one of the cases.^^ There are, however, no Byzantine 
descriptions of an examination of the hand or of the criteria used to determine 
whether the outeome of the ordeal was successful. 


On the hagion, see below, n.62. 

George Pachymeres, Relations historiques, ed. A. FaiUer, trans. V. Laurent, 5 vols 
(París, 1984-2000), 1,55,4-10. 

A Latín benedíctíonal, Lambach Cml LXXIII shows clerícs partícípatíng ín ordeals: 
f. 64v, f. 72r. For the images, see P. Dínzelbacher, Das fremde Mittelalter: Gottesurteil und 
Tierprozesse (Essen, 2006), between pp. 160-1. 

Dínzelbacher, Das fremde Mittelalter, 33-4, 59-65, 67; Bartlett, Trial by Fire and 
Water, 90-1, 98. 

Bartlett, Trial by Fire and Water, 39, 40-1; J-C. Schmitt, La raison des gestes dans 
rOccident médiéval (París, 1990), 326-7. 

In hís Hístory (ed. L. Schopen, II (Bonn, 1831), 171.22-173.14), Kantakouzenos 
describes an ‘ordeal’ which, unlike the other examples discussed here, was not judicial. It 
took place in a church where the fire was prepared for the heating of the iron. The husband 
passed to his wife the burning iron which he took from the fire with tongs. An image 
from a Latín manuscript (Lambach Cml LXXIII, f. 72r) shows the hot iron being handed 
over with the help of tongs. Kantakouzenos refers to the three steps taken by the woman 
while holding the iron. The three steps is also part of the procedure as it is described by 
Pachymeres and is found in western practice. 

See below, pp. 36-7. 
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The earliest surviving cases in the registers of Apokaukos and Chomatenos 
indícate that the ordeal by hot iron was suggested or carried out in widely diíFerent 
cases. The one common aspect is the similar characterisation of the ordeal by both 
bishops: Tt is a foreign custom, a barbarían law, not known to any church’.^^ Tt is 
suited to barbarians and outside civil and canon law’.^^ Tt is a custom that does 
not dwell in the State of the Romans’.^'* In this the bishops agree, yet they also 
express other, more nuanced reactions, and give different judgments about the 
implementation of the ordeal. 

These provincial ecclesiastical courts, it is important to point out, are working 
alongside secular courts whose existence is documented only through references 
to them in the bishops’ decisions. Thus, in two of the cases the matter has been 
referred to the bishops, after having been to a secular court.^^ Furthermore, 
both of the ecclesiastical judges are knowledgeable in Román law and apply it. 
Chomatenos exhibits his knowledge in a precise and erudite manner, citing the law 
verbatim, often from the tenth-century collection of Justinianic law, the Basilika?^ 
Apokaukos, on the other hand, simply alludes to the law.^^ 

A comparison of the bishops, also with regard to their approach to the ordeal 
by iron as a form of proof, shows another diíference. While both men adamantly 
deny its place in a Román State, the one allows it application, while the other rejects 
it.The contrasting judgments can be seen in their handling of cases of adultery. 

Chomatenos’ court heard a case^® that was referred to him by the secular court. 
A jealous husband, Gounaropoulos, brought a case of adultery against the governor 
of the town, saying that the latter had cast lustful eyes on his wife and had slept 
with her. The matter was a serious one for, if Gounaropoulos’ accusation proved to 
be true, he would have grounds for divorce. Before the case reached Chomatenos, 
it went before Manuel Doukas, brother of the ruler of the successor State in which 
they lived. In the transcript of the case the ruler is caUed ‘the mighty Komnenos’, 
an indication that he was not yet emperor.^^ His court was, nevertheless, the highest 
secular court of the State. Manuel Doukas looked into the accusation, questioning 
the husband’s witnesses. They admitted, however, that their information was 
derived from hearsay.^" They had not caught the couple in the act. Since, then, his 
witnesses could not provide proof, the husband asked to have contact with the hot 


Apokaukos,ed. Fogen,’Ein heisses Eisen, 95.25-6. 

Chomatenos, ed. G. Prinzing, Demetrii Chomateni Ponemata Diaphora (Berlín and 
New York, 2002), 399.47-48?. 

Chomatenos, ed. Prinzing, 303.20-1. 

Chomatenos, ed, Prinzing, 302.9-11; 398.14-26. 

Chomatenos, ed. Prinzing, 303.35-8: Basilika 60.1.10. 

Ed. Fogen, 95.27-8. 

No. 127, ed. Prinzing, 397-9. 

For the date of the case, sometime between 1220 and 1225, see Prinzing, Ponemata 
Diaphora, 245. For ‘the mighty Komnenos’, see Chomatenos, ed. Prinzing, 398.16. 

Ed. Prinzing, 398.20: «ko^ |rÓ7r] siSé'vai XY\y\íyo]xiyy\y ravry]y [íoijííay. 
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iron in order to prove that his accusation was true. It was at this point that Manuel 
Doukas referred the case to Chomatenos. 

The archbishop gave a decisión that was in accordance with the law. Since 
the local examination of the case by the secular authority had not found proof of 
the truth of the accusation, Chomatenos considered this sufficient reason for the 
couple to remain together. The use of the hot iron as an instrument of proof was 
firmly rejectedd^ 

In the adultery case that Apokaukos heard,^^ the husband, Monomachos, a 
soldier, had been informed by a servant that his wife had been unfaithful to him 
with another servant. He separated from his wife, refusing to take her back unless 
she took up the hot iron. Apokaukos’ responso was to exclaim, ‘How could any 
bishop permit a foreign, barbarian custom?’He remarked further that it was not the 
law to dismiss one’s wife on the basis of uncertain or false statements. The burden of 
the proof was on the accuser and it was he rather than his wife who ought to hold 
a burning iron. But, Apokaukos noted, his words fell on deaf ears. Monomachos 
was a soldier and one ignorant of the law at that. His wiU was law. FinaUy, since 
there was no way the couple could be brought together unless Monomachos had 
the Information he sought, the abbot Nikodemos, an ordained monk, ‘undertook 
the completion of the deed’ and ‘We agreed’, says Apokaukos, especiaUy since it was 
heard that Monomachos’ wife was aflame to proceed to the contact with the iron 
and we considered that in this way a greater evil could be averted’. 

Decisive for the bishop was the wife’s desire to undergo the ordeal and the 
possibility of avoiding a greater evil - divorce - by resorting to the use of the 
ordeal by iron. Should we conclude from this that Apokaukos believed the ordeal 
would have a good result, that the wife would be shown to be innocent? It is more 
likely that the bishop’s decisión was based on the spirit of compromiso.Without 
his agreement to the ordeal a divorce would certainly have taken place. With the 
ordeal, it might be avoided. The situation had reached an impasse. The husband 
refused to chango his mind. Apokaukos and his synod had in fact traveUed to him 
to adjudicate, taking up temporary residence in the man’s town.^'' 

In both cases of adultery, ordeal by iron was proposed as a means of learning 
the truth of an accusation when no other forms of proof were available. Witnesses 
were non-existent. In the one case the accusing husband proposed the ordeal for 
himself, to prove the truth of his accusation; in the other, the accusing husband 
insisted on the ordeal for his wife. It is no surprise that it was Apokaukos, and not 
his coUeague Chomatenos, who aUowed the procedure to take place, assigning a 


Ed.Prinzing, 399.41-53. 

Edited by Fogen, ‘Ein heisses Eisen’, 94—6; first ed. by A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
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Ed. Fogen, 95.18-20. 
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cleric to carry it out.^^ In the cases that survive from Apokaukos’ court, the reader 
can detect not only the spirit of compromise, oikonomia, but also witty reflection 
on human nature and its vagaries.^* 

In a third example, Chomatenos’ opinión was sought by the bishop of another 
seed'’ This bishop asked him if a man who was a deacon and notary could be allowed 
to remain in these positions although he had been found guilty of making false 
accusations.The deacon had brought a civil case against a layman.To prove himself 
innocent the layman had taken up the hot iron. He was found to be unharmed 
by the iron and thus he exonerated himself from the charge.The authorisation to 
undergo the ordeal had come from a local ofhcial, an archon, who is not named.^^ 
Chomatenos replied to the bishop: 


We can neither cali the accuser a false accuser, ñor can we consider the accused innocent, in 
accordance with the laws of the Romans, even though the wonder {^aüfia) perhaps (Icrcoi;) makes 
the accused innocentd^ 

‘For’, Chomatenos States, ‘the contact with the hot iron which is considered by 
many to take the place of an oath and to make that which is doubtful clear, is 
unknown to ecclesiastical but also to civil kw’/® 

Chomatenos gives two reasons for this attitude of the law toward the use of the 
hot iron: it comes from a barbarian people and it is suspect, ‘for many who are guilty 
have been found not guilty because they perverted the proof that derives from it 
by some charms and incantations’."*^ In stating his opinión Chomatenos indicates 
that the three cases presented here are part of a much larger number of cases that 
have not come down to us.‘'^ Chomatenos goes on to cite the Justinianic law on 


This case provides the only example from Byzantium which is explicit about the 
participation of clergy in the ordeal by iron. See above, p. 34 at n.21. 

On Apokaukos, see P. Magdalino, ‘The literary perception of everyday life in 
Byzantium. Some considerations and the case of John Apokaukos’, Byzantinoslavica 47 
(1987), 28-38, repr. in Magdalino, Tmdition and Transformation in Medieval Byzantium 
(Aldershot, 1991), study X. For the different approaches of the two bishops see Macrides, 
‘KiUing, asylum and the law in Byzantium’, Speculum 63 (1988), 532-3, repr. in Macrides, 
Kinship andJustice in Byzantium, llth-lSth centuries (Aldershot, 1999), study X. 

No. 87, ed. Prinzing, 302-3. 

Ed. Prinzing, 302.10-11. 

Ed. Prinzing, 303.22-4. 

Ed. Prinzing, 303.12-16. 

Ed. Prinzing, 303.17-19. For concerns about the interference of magic in the 
procedure, see S. Larratt Keefer, ‘Donne se cirlisca man ordales weddiged: the Anglo- 
Saxon lay ordeal’, in S. Baxter, et al., Early Medieval Studies in Memory ofPatrick Wormald 
(Farnham, 2009), 366-7; Bartlett, Trialby Pire and Water, 71. 

See also below, p. 41, for other cases from ‘Nicaea’ in the reign ofTheodore II (1254- 

1258 ). 
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oaths. Thus, although Chomatenos does not think that the barbarían custom has 
any efficacy in the case, he concedes that many people do think the ordeal can take 
the place of an oath."*^ The archon who had authorised the ordeal in this case was 
one of those peopleT'* 

These examples show that the ordeal by hot iron was being proposed or adopted 
in similar situations and for similar reasons as in the west. As in the medieval west, 
so too in Byzantium, the ordeal was a means of finding the truth in the context of a 
court proceeding."*® It existed in a judicial frameworkwhich recognised many other 
forms of proofT^ However, when other forms of proof were lacking, especiaUy in 
cases of sexual purity, or when there was no certain proof, the ordeal could be 
proposed and undergone."*^ Furthermore, the criticism of the ordeal and scepticism 
about its results expressed by Chomatenos were also forthcoming from churchmen 
in the medieval west, centuries before it was condemned at the Lateran councilT® 

In east and west, political cases also were possible situations in which the ordeal 
by hot iron might be appliedT* This brings us to the notorious trial which has 
been the centrepiece of discussions of the Byzantine ordeal, the case of Michael 
Palaiologos that carne under scrutiny in the mid-thirteenth century, in 1253, 
about twenty years after the cases that carne before Chomatenos and Apokaukos. 
The ordeal never took place in Michael’s case. It was proposed and rejected. 
Nevertheless, the trial for treason of the future emperor Michael VIII has attracted 
the greatest attention of aU the ordeal cases.®® 

In contrast to the three cases just discussed, this one comes from the other 
successor State, the so-caUed ‘Empire of Nicaea’ in Anatolia. It was from there 
that the recovery of Constantinople was successfuUy undertaken in 1261 under 
Michael Palaiologos. The ‘Empire of Nicaea’had a head start in establishing itself 
as the successor to the empire ruled from Constantinople. An emperor and a head 
of the church had been established early on, in 1205 and 1208.®® It also had another 
advantage. As the successor State whose emperor reconquered Constantinople, its 
versión of the 57 years of exile is the only one to have survived. We thus see the 


On the oath and ordeal, see below, p. 45 and n. 86. 

Ed.Prinzing, 302.10-11. 

‘'® Bartlett, Tria/ ¿y Tire and Water, 26. 

Bartlett, Trial by Pire and Water, 26,27,29. 

Bartlett, Trial by Pire and Water, 16,19,24—5,33. 

Bartlett, Trial by Pire and Water, 70, 71,81. 

Bartlett, Trial by Pire and Water, 14—15. 

®® The case is central to the discussions of Czebe, Geanakoplos, and Angold. 

®® For these dates see Akropolites, Opera, ed. A. Heisenberg, I (Leipzig, 1903; repr. 
with corrections P.Wirth, Stuttgart, 1978) §7, and commentary in Macrides, George 
Akropolites: The History, 120-1, 81-4. 
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history of that period through the eyes of its historian, George Akropolites, and it 
is that historian who wrote ahout the trial of Michael Palaiologosd^ 

The account of the trial hy Akropolites has heen read and interpreted as a 
record of the trial proceedings, as if it were the minutes of the case that carne 
before the court. Akropolites was indeed present and his opinión on the case was 
solicited. Yet a reading of the records of various kinds of cases that carne before 
Chomatenos and Apokaukos and also the fourteenth-century patriarchal synod 
show that even these accounts, documents issued by the court, are not without 
the embeUishments of their writers. They are not word-for-word transcriptions of 
the cases but rather summaries that inelude the considerations of the judges, the 
language of the judges, or of the person who wrote up the cased^ We have seen 
how Apokaukos included wordplay in his account of the jealous husband who had 
demanded that his wife take up the hot iron to prove her innocence. Apokaukos 
described the accused as ‘aflame’to vindicate herselfd''Thus, the court case minutes 
were shaped by their authors and are not direct copies of statements as they carne 
out of the mouths of plaintiífs and defendants. 

If this is so, then how much further from an exact transcription of a case wiU 
the narrative account of an author be who was writing some time after the case and 
on behalf of the man on trial? For, when Akropolites wrote his account of the trial, 
Michael Palaiologos was aheady emperor, having usurped power from the ruling 
dynasty, from John III Vatatzes’grandson, John IVd* 

So we come to Akropolites’ account of the trial. Although Michael was on trial 
for treason,*^ Akropolites never mentions the word. He obfuscates the accusation. 
Akropolites could not avoid a discussion of the trial but he turns it to Michael’s 
advantage by using it as an opportunity to display Michael’s wit, ‘nobility of spirit’ 
and popularity. He declares Michael’s innocence from the start: ‘he had the truth 
helping him’.^^ 

In his narrative of the case Akropolites uses aU his writing skiUs. The section 
on the trial is unusuaUy long^* - the longest narrative devoted to one event up 


On Akropolites as the historian of‘Nicaea’, but more so, of Michael Palaiologos, see 
Macrides, George Akropolites. Introduction, 3-100. 

R. Macrides,‘The law outside the lawbooks: law and literature’, in L. Burgmann, ed., 
Fontes Minores 11 (2005), 133-45, esp. 137-9. 

Ed. Fogen, ‘Fin heisses Eisen, 96.43: SiáTrupoi; ijv. 

On the usurpation see D.J. Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Paleologus and the West, 
1258-1282 (Cambridge, Ma. 1959), 33-46. On Akropolites’ date of writing, see Macrides, 
George Akropolites: The History, 29-34. 

For different views of what Michael’s treachery involved, see G. Prinzing, ‘Fin 
Mann TvpKvvíSoq S^io;. Zur Darstellung der rebellischen Vergangenheit Michaels VIII. 
Palaiologos’, in I. Vassis et al., eds, Lesarten: Festschrift für Athanasios Kambylis zum 70. 
Geburtstag (Berlin, 1998), 180-97; cf. Macrides, George Akropolites. The History, 72-3. 
Akropolites, ed. Heisenberg, §50:96.9-10. 

Ed. Heisenberg, §50:92.25-100.14. 
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to this point. He departs from his usual succinct style. He embellishes. In this 
section Akropolites makes use of wordplay, metaphors, comparisons with works of 
classical art and mention of artists. Michael compares himself to statues carved by 
Phidias and Praxiteles; he is similar to paintings of fearless warriorsd^These literary 
features of the account, liberally distributed in the trial scene but rarer elsewhere, 
should alert us to read the report of the trial as a text, not as a transcription of a 
court case. 

After spending much time and space on the accusations of Michael’s treachery 
that were investigated but carne to nothing, Akropolites focuses on Michael 
himself. In a long, convoluted and awkward sentence with many asides Akropolites 
States that he heard - or, more to the point, overheard - the conversation between 
Phokas, the metropolitan of Philadelphia who was the emperor Johns right-hand 
man, and Michael Palaiologos. Akropolites tells us that he was the only person to 
hear this exchange.“ The churchman took the defendant aside and said. 


You are a noble man and have been engendered by noble ancestors. Yon must therefore reflect 
and do that which is right for the sake of your reputation, your good faith and aU your family. 
Since there is no proof from witnesses in your case, you must produce the truth by means of the 
red-hot iron.^^ 

To this Michael replied, 


I do not know how such a thing is caUed hagion^^ my lord, but I am a sinfiil man and cannot 
Work such wonders. If you, however, being a metropolitan and a man of God, advise me to do 
this, put on aU your holy attire, as you do when you enter the holy sanctuary to appeal to God, 
and then heat up the iron for me with your hands with which you touch the divine sacrifice, 
the body of Our Lord Jesús Christ sacrificed on behalf of the entire world and which is ever 
sacrificed by your priests, and with your own holy hands place the iron in my hand, I have faith 
in the Lord Christ that He wiU overlook my every sin and work the truth by a miracle.^^ 

The metropolitan declined the invitation, stating. 


This is not our Román practice but neither is it ecclesiastical tradition, ñor did it derive from the 
laws or from the divine and holy canons. The method is barbarian and unknown among us. It is 
put into practice by imperial order only^"^ 


To this Michael responded. 


Ed. Heisenberg, 96.16-18; 97.14—15. 

“ Ed. Heisenberg, 97.7-9. 

'’i Ed. Heisenberg, 97.9-12. 

Akropolites plays on the word for a hot iron which also means ‘holy’. 
“ Ed. Heisenberg, 97.15-98.3. 

Ed. Heisenberg, 98.4-9. 
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If I had been born of barbarians and had grown up with barbarían customs, I might pay my 
penalty in the barbarían way But íf I am a Román from Romana, let my tríal come to an end ín 
accordance wíth Román laws and wrítten tradítíons.^^ 

In this exchange Michael shows himself to be a true Román who upholds Román 
legal traditions, in contrast to the emperor John who tolerated the foreign practice 
at his court. Although it is the metropolitan who proposed trial by hot iron, 
Akropolites implies that the emperor tacitly approved. He links emperor and 
metropolitan when he reveáis John III’s admiration for Phokas.“ Furthermore, he 
puts in Phokas’mouth the assertion, ‘The method ... is put into practice by imperial 
order only’.^^ The trial scene closes with the following statement: 


Since God intended to raise him to the imperial eminence, he tried him with the fire of torture 
and by the test of the smelting fiirnace so that when he should ascend the imperial throne he 
would not easily believe slander and false accusations, ñor make decisions quickly because he 
had acquired the power to do what he wished.^^ 

With these references to fire and the furnace Akropolites evokes the ordeal by hot 
iron which Michael underwent metaphorically, so that he would not easily believe 
slander, in implicit contrast to the emperor who had brought Michael to trial, John 
III. Readers of Akropolites’/Ttóory would have made another association also, with 
Johns son, Theodore II, who did make use of the ordeal in his reign. According 
to Pachymeres, Theodore suspected the sorcery of his subjects against him as the 
cause of a debilitating iUness from which he suffered. The only way they could clear 
their ñames was by undergoing the ordeal. None of the other methods known to 
the judicial system - the oath, witnesses, family background and character - was 
acceptable to Theodore.*’ Many historians, beginning with Czebe who was the first 
to write about trial by ordeal in Byzantium, have misunderstood Pachymeres and 
have attributed the triáis he describes from Theodore II’s reign to John III.™ They 


*’ Ed. Heisenberg, 98.9-14. 

** Ed. Heisenberg, 96.19-97.7. Akropolites links the men explicitly when he States, 
‘So it was on that occasion also that the emperor used him as an assistant’. 

*’ Ed. Heisenberg, 98.9. 

Ed. Heisenberg, 99.20-100.1. 

*’ Pachymeres, ed. Failler, I, 54.34-55.10, here 55.1-4. Theodore II uses the language 
of the ordeal by iron in his writings. See his letter to Blemmydes: N. Festa, Theodori Ducae 
Lascaris Epistulae CCXVII (Florence, 1898), no. 38; also, the encomium for his father, John 
III: TÍí sISe <76 xkc, TÜv Soú7m 7 Trpói; Toi); ógoSoú).ou; Siakúo7Ta ola rríip 5iaKpiTiKÓ7T£ 

Kal xaucriKov... A. Tartaglia, Theodorus II Ducas Lascaris opuscula rhetorica (Munich, 2000), 
35.254-7. These references and others wiU be discussed by D. Angelov in his forthcoming 
book on Theodore II Laskaris. 

™ Czebe, ‘Studien zum Hochverratsprozesse des Michael Paláologos im Jahre 1252’, 
65; Geanakoplos, ‘Ordeal by fire and judicial duel at Byzantine Nicaea (1253)’, 154; 
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have thus strengthened the impression that John was in favour of, and responsible 
for, Michael VIIFs ordeal. 

The proposal of an ordeal and avoidance of it, as presented in Akropolites’ 
versión of the trial of Michael Palaiologos, is a tactic or practice weU known from 
the medieval west. Stephen White, who has studied the phenomenon in recorded 
law^suits involving monasteries in western France hetween 1050 and 1110, claims 
that avoided ordeals outnumber completed ones. He States that experienced 
participants in lawsuits knew even before anyone proposed the ordeal that this 
procedure, if proposed, could be abortedd^ 

But, in Michael’s case, one can wonder whether trial by hot iron was ever 
proposed and avoided. It could be that in Akropolites’ text the proposal and 
avoidance are a rhetorical strategy of Akropolites, like aU the other statements he 
puts in Michael’s mouth. For we have Akropolites’ word for it that the hot iron 
was proposed to Michael in private. Only Akropolites overheard the discussion.^^ 
Whatever the case may be, this example shows clearly that ordeals that did not 
take place could be as significant as those that did. All modern historiaos who 
study trial by ordeal discuss Michael VIIFs ordeal, even though it never took place. 

Another ordeal, however, did take place at an earlier point in Michael’s trial, 
the trial by battle of the two men whose testimony was at the origins of the trial 
for treason of Michael Palaiologos in 1253. Akropolites presents an account of 
the conversation of unnamed men, whose contradictory statements were resolved 
by recourse to the judicial duel. The one accused the other of being informed of 
Michael’s plans when he spoke. The accused man asserted that he had spoken 
independently: Tt was not with knowledge of Komnenos that I spoke; these 
statements carne from me’. Since there were no witnesses, Akropolites reports, ‘a 
military proof was prepared for them’, that is, the trial by battle. 


Both men were armed, entered the arena, engaged each other, and the accused was defeated; he 
was thrown from the horse, while the accuser took the victory.^^ 


Troianos, ‘Das Gottesurteil im Prozessrecht der byzantinischen Kirche’, 489. 

S.D. White, ‘Proposing the ordeal and avoiding it: strategy and power in western 
French litigation, 1050-1110’, in T.N. Bisson, ed.. Cultures of Power: Lordship, Status 
and Process in Twelfth-century Europe (PhÜadelphia, 1995), 89-123, esp. 90-107; see also 
Dinzelbacher, Dasfremde Mittelalter, 107,108,110. 

Akropolites, ed. Heisenberg, 97.7-10: kkí ys Karaiióvac; tóv Kog7r]767 ttapaiVa^MV 
Mijraf|l, Kágoú Twvlóycov áKpocogávou. Pachymeres, the only other author to mention the trial, 
does not refer to the suggestion of the trial by iron. Akropolites’versión of the trial is preferred 
by modern historians because he was an eyewitness and, therefore, more knowledgeable, 
according to them. However, we might consider the possibility that Pachymeres did not 
report the ordeal because it did not take place. 

Ed. Heisenberg, 95.5-9. 
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The trial of 1253 presents a unique instance of the application of judicial duel by a 
Byzantine court. The only other reference to the practice is from Anna Komnene, 
who gives a description of a duel between two Normans accused of treason: ‘they 
were released to fight in accordance with the law of the Celts’T'* By this statement 
she implies that the practice was foreign to the Byzantines, either at the time of 
her writing in the 1140s or when the incident occurred in c.1082. Yet, in reporting 
Michael’s trial, Pachymeres says, 


Since the accusation could not be made plain, it being unproved whether the denouncer told the 
truth, as he claimed, or was making false accusations, Palaiologos, countering [the accusation], 
was ready to fight for the truth, according to an oíd {archaion) custom of emperors in unproven 
chargesT^ 

Not only is the judicial duel not identified as ‘foreign’ by either Akropolites^^ or 
Pachymeres but it is accepted without comment as a procedure in the accounts of 
both and is even said to be an ‘oíd custom’that emperors put into practice in certain 
circumstances. 

How long trial by battle and hot iron had been in use in the Byzantine empire 
cannot be known.The thirteenth-century date of all the surviving cases reinforces 
the impression of a recent appearance, an impression further strengthened by 
Michael Palaiologos’ promise in 1259, while stiU despot, that he would abolish 
certain abuses, including both ordeals, when he became emperor. Along with other 
measures he would see to it that: 

The duel would be canceUed, as would the iron, for, should one of the powerful 
men in office daré to forcé someone to undergo the [ordeal of the] iron, the greatest 
danger would hang over [himJP^ 

Yet there is a piece of evidence that creates some doubt as to the thirteenth- 
century origin of the ordeal in Byzantium. A scholion to Sophocles’ Antigone 
suggests that the ordeal by hot iron may have been known to the Byzantines before 


Anna Komnene, The Alexiad, 5.5.1: á,'KokúQy](7ay Kara t67 yó}ioy ráy Trpó; 

TTÓlspov. On trial by battle see Bartlett, Tria!by Pire and Water, 103-26. 

Ed.Failler, 1,37.21-39.1. 

Ed. Heisenberg, 96.9-13. According to Akropolites, as weU as Pachymeres,Michael 
was wiUing to fight a duel: ‘If there were someone accusing me of something I might fight 
against him and prove him to be lying. But since there is no accuser present, on whose 
account am I being judged?’ 

Ed. FaÜler, I, 131.22-4. Failler-Laurent (I, 130), on the one hand, and Fogen and 
Troianos, on the other (see Troianos, ‘Das Gottesurteil’, 822 n. 43) construe the sentence 
differently. Note that Troianos thinks that his (and Fogen’s) translation concurs with that 
of FaiUer-Laurent. However, Failler-Laurent understand the danger to faU on the men in 
office who daré to forcé others to undergo the ordeal, while Troianos-Fogen think that 
to apply the ordeal created a dangerous situation. I understand the passage as do FaiUer- 
Laurent. 
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the thirteenth century, even if it had not been continuously present. The guards 
who have been standing guard over the body of Polynices declare themselves 
willing to pick up the iron in their hands and to go through fire and swear by the 
gods that they are not responsible for the disappearance of the body. The scholiast 
comments: 


Those taking an oath, as a pledge of their good faith, take up the iron and pass through fire, for 
those not guilty of any crime are known and consequently do not suffer. 


The scholiast glosses pSpoi; as ‘burning hot iron (7re7rup«KTM[tévo; aíSvipoi;), and then 
he States, ‘This the Romans do to this day, erring in a Hellenic manner in many 
other ways also’.^® 

To give a precise date to this scholion, to pinpoint the ‘this day’of the scholiast, 
is not possible. The scholion is found in the famous manuscript of Sophoclean 
plays, the Laurentian, which can be dated confidently to the tenth century.This 
date is a terminus ante quem for the scholion. However, the original core material 
of Hellenistic date was subjected in each generation to additions and deletions, 
most of which cannot be dated accurately. Therefore, when the scholiast States ‘to 
this day’we cannot be certain to what period he refers: his day could have been any 
time from Late Antiquity to the tenth century. 

While the scholion contrasts Román and Hellene, the thirteenth-century 
sources contrast Román and barbarian.*^ In both cases Romans decry the practice 
that the ‘other’uses but which, actuaUy, Romans themselves also use. The scholion 
complicates the until-now clear-cut picture of the ordeal as a late foreign intrusión 
into Byzantium from the west.*^ While it cannot be stated with any confidence 
that the ordeal had been in use in the empire aU along when we first chance upon 
it in the thirteenth century, the knowledge of its presence also in an earlier period 
malees us question the monumentality of Román law. Byzantium, with its law 
courts and system of law, had recourse to the ordeal, although ‘it should not have’. 
It behaved contrary to our expectations and in a manner similar to the Latin 
West where the ordeal is best documented. As we have seen, the kinds of cases in 
which the ordeal was applied were similar in the East and in the West - treason. 


ToÚTo pá;(pi Ttji; (Tf|p£po7 oí 'Pcopaíoi ’nowvmv 'EAíjvikw; TrXavcópCTOi Kai év &7Xoiq Trkeío’TOK;. 
Ed. P.N. Papageorgius (Leipzig, 1888), 231: scholion to 1.264. See note 83 below. 

E. Dicksy, Ancient Greek Scholarship (Oxford, 2007), 34. 

I am grateful to Nigel Wilson for communicating to me the information on the 
scholia to the Laurentian. 

We cannot be certain that the barbarians are the Latins. For Akropolites, ‘barbarians’ 
are the Bulgarians and Cumans, but not the Latins. See G. Page, Being Byzantine 
(Cambridge, 2008), 130. 

Angold, ‘The interaction of Latins and Byzantines’, 5, discussed the scholion, dating 
it to lOth-llth century, and saying that it showed that there was a ‘popular foundation to 
use of the ordeal at Byzantium’. 
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adultery, and also civil cases.Furthermore, although the specific instances of trial 
by hot iron that survive from Byzantium are few, the sources make reference to 
a great number more that took place, at least in the thirteenth century.®'* As in 
the West, secular officials - an archon in Epiros and the emperor Theodore II in 
Nicaea - but also a clergyman caU for the application of the ordeal or aUow it 
to take place and it is churchmen who officiate at the ritual but who also make 
negative pronouncements concerning its application. The Byzantine experience 
shows broad similarities with the medieval west.^® 

But why should the ordeal appear on Byzantine soil just at the point when the 
medieval west was replacing it by other methods which were known to Román law 
and applied in Byzantine courts - torture, the oath and other existing proofs?** In 
explanation, historians have posited weakness and the loss of Román law procedures 
in the decentralised empire after 1204.®^ For how else could Byzantium succumb 
to such an unroman device? Yet, as Bartlett has observed, ‘it is an error to associate 
the ordeal with weak central authority’.®® Besides, as we have seen, although the 
centre was no longer in Constantinople, each of the successor States had its own 
central authority and fimctioning law courts.And, as has been shown for the 
medieval west, the ordeal fitted into a variety of contexts; it was compatible with a 


Bartlett, Trial by Pire and Water, 16-17, 24-5. The twelfth-century romance by 
Theodore Pródromos, Rhodanthe and E)osikles, Book I, 374-89, makes reference to the test 
of fire - stepping ‘into the midst of ñame’ - to prove innocence in a murder charge. It is 
argued by Cupane that this feature is borrowed from the West. See C. Cupane, ‘un caso di 
giudizio di Dio nel romanzo di Teodoro Prodromo (I 373-404)’, Rivista di studi bizantini e 
neollenici,n.í. 10-11 (1974), 147-68. Yet, the practice is attested in Sophocles’Antigone and 
in Heliodoros’Ethiopica, 10.8-9 (see Y,. ]e£Kys, Four Byzantine Novéis (Liverpool, 2012), 
p. 31 note 37). 

Michael Palaiologos’promise to eliminate trial by battle and iron is one indication. 
See too the statements of Chomatenos, above, p. 37, and Pachymeres, pp. 33-4. 

Bartlett, Trial by Fire and Water, 13-33, 72; Dinzelbacher, Das fremde Mittelalter, 
59-63,65,67. 

The removal of the ordeal widened the scope ofcompurgation: Bartlett, Trial by Fire 
and Water, 136-7; J.D. Niles, ‘Trial by ordeal in Anglo-Saxon England: What’s the problem 
with barley?’ in S. Baxter et al, eds, Early Medieval Studies in Memory ofPatrick Wormald, 
371-3. For the cióse relationship of the oath and the ordeal also in Byzantium, see above 
at n. 42. Michael Palaiologos finaUy cleared his ñame by taking an oath: Akropolites, ed. 
Heisenberg, §51: 101.3-6. 

Angold,‘The interaction ofLatins and Byzantines’, 8: ‘The System oflawcourts based 
on Constantinople was destroyed, along with the bureaucratic structure of government. 
The Byzantine successor States only evolved rather rudimentary judicial and administrative 
institutions’. 

** Bartlett, Trial by Fire and Water, 69. 

These are more in evidence for Epiros than Nicaea because of the survival of cases 
from the courts of Apokaukos and Chomatenos. 
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decentralised situation but also with a central authority.*® Perhaps the problem is 
not the ordeal. It is rather our preconceptions of the workings and status of Román 
law in the empire. 

I would like to suggest that trial by ordeal did not enter the Román empire 
when no one was looking. It coexisted with other forms of proof in a judicial 
framework and was used for those difficult cases where other means of discovering 
the truth were not available. It was put into practico by Christian Román emperors 
and their officials, even if the rhetoric of empire which sought to preserve the 
authority of Román law always situated it outside the boundaries of the empire. 


Bartlett, Trial by Pire and Water, 69:’Rather than there being an innate antagonism 
between the effective exercise of royal power and the use of ordeals, ordeals could be a means 
of exercising that power. 
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A Case Study: The Use of the 
Nominative on Imperial Portraits from 
Antiquity to Byzantium 

Sergey Ivanov 

The topic of Herrscherbild (the ruler’s portrait) has been thoroughly studied by 
several generations of scholars but nobody, to the best of my knowledge, has 
approached it from the point of view of labelling. In the present chapter a label 
is not like those that furnish modern museums, but a product generated by the 
culture itself. It raises the question of whether artists in Antiquity provided labels 
on their portraits identiíying the person painted or sculpted. It appears that the 
labeUed universe was radicaUy diíferent from the unlabeUed one and this question 
has never been properly studiedd Of course, even if aU the objects produced in 
ancient times had been furnished with labels, most of them would not be available 
now: the point where the label is attached to the object is highly vulnerable - 
statues faU from their bases, heads break off their busts, busts break oíf their bases, 
wooden placards disintegrate, and in the Renaissance or in later periods objects 
of art were often furnished with new labels imitating Antiquity? Even so, it is 
possible to piece together some smaU details of knowledge. 

Let US begin with statues.^ We know of thousands of inscriptions chiseUed on 
their bases. These inscriptions are of a dedicatory, laudatory or moralising nature 
but ahnost none of them qualifies as a label in the sense that we imply today. A line 
such as ‘Township X or Citizen Y erected this statue to emperor Z’, a very common 
type of inscription, is a reference to the town or Citizen, not to the statue; most 


^ Sacral ñames get much more attention, cf. H. Maguire, ‘Eufrasius and Friends. 
On Ñames and Their Absence in Byzantine Art’, L. James, e.á.,Art and Text in Byzantine 
Culture (Cambridge, 2007), 139-60. 

^ M. Guarducci, Epigrafía greca 3 (Roma, 1974), 423. 

^ For a similar approach to ancient captions see: J. Ma, ‘HeUenistic Honorific Statues 
and Their Inscriptions’, in Z. Newby, R. Leander-Newby, eds, Art and Inscriptions in the 
Ancient World (Cambridge, 2006), 201-20. Ma uses the definition ‘dictionary entry’for what 
I cali a ‘label’. Yet, in the period he is interested in, rulers’ statues were never labeUed. 

From Authority in Byzantium^ ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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often it is, in fact, a reduced versión of the appropriate decree/ The line ‘Master 
X painted the portrait of Y’ is a reference to the master, not to his object. It can 
easily be found in a painter’s biography. Plutarch explains why one should not seek 
to have a statue of oneself erected: ‘People extol the sculptor, not the sculpted’/ 
Any of the epigrams chiselled^ on the bases of statues, mostly in prose in the Early 
Empire, later in verse,^ could be copied onto parchment and published separately 
from its object without any loss of meaning. Moreover, this was indeed done in 
the famous Anthologia Palatina, which contains dozens of such inscriptions,® all 
of them of an explicatory nature. By this I do not intend to say that when such 
explications were inscribed on statue bases they could not serve the purpose of 
identification. In AD 162 Marcus Aurelius wrote to the city council of Ephesus: 


With respect to those statues that are too battered to be identified, perhaps their titles can be 
recovered from inscriptions on their bases or from records that may exist in the possession of the 
Council, so that our progenitors may rather receive a renewal of their honour than its extinction 
through the melting down of their images2 

In the case of damnatio memoriae the ñame of a loathsome tyrant was easily 
singled out even in a most órnate eulogy and mercilessly erased from statue 
bases. And yet, the main thing about a label identification is that it is inseparable 
from the identified object - henee its brevity. Attention should be drawn to the 
object; without it the label is meaningless. We would not be able to coUect a new 
Anthologia Palatina that would consist of labels - such a coUection could serve only 
as a museum guide,^® not as a book for independent reading. ‘Justinian - so what? 
‘Justinian is sculpted here’- where? What is this location? 


C. Roueché, ‘Written Display in the Late Antique and Byzantine City’, in 
Proceedings of the 21st International Congress of Byzantine Studies. London, 21-26 August 
2006. Vol. I. Plenary papers (Aldershot, 2006), 243-4. The present writer offered some 
congenial thoughts in his research report ‘Objeets and Spaces of Byzantium Speaking 
About Themselves’ read at Dumbarton Oaks in March, 2006. 

® Plutarch’s Moralia 10, ed. H.N. Fowler (Cambridge, MA, 1969), 820B. 

^ The majority of them were not even intended to be actuaUy inscribed, cf. A. KaldeUis, 
‘Christodoros on the Statues’, Greek, Román and Byzantine Studies, 47 (2007), 368. 

A. Cameron, The Greek Anthology (Oxford, 1993), 94. 

® Cf. Anthologia Palatina,YN\. 62-9; IX. 799-804; .810-12. 

^ The Correspondente of Marcus Cornelius Pronto with Marcus Aurelius, trs. C. Haines 
(Cambridge, Mass. and London, 1988), 290. 

On a label as genre cf. M. Beard, J. Henderson, ‘Picase Don’t Touch the Ceiling: The 
Culture of Appropriation’, in S. Pearce, ed., Museums and Appropriation of Culture (London, 
1994), 23-31. 
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A label serves as a verbal equivalent of an object only if the ñame of the 
honorand appears in the nominative case}^ AU other grammatical cases are used to 
refer the defined w^ord to something else, w^hile the nominative case is self-sufficient 
and therefore can afford to be brief. One can find aU other cases on the bases of 
emperors’statues,exceptthe nominative. There’s abundant literature on the semantic 
overtones of the dative or accusative/^ but the nominative is generally ignored. Out 
of about 1,300 bases from Augustus to Commodus coUected by Jakob Hójte, only 
33 bear inscriptions in the nominative case. These are ‘captions for the sculpted 
reliefs’. As Héjte remarks, ‘the ñame of the emperor in the nominative case could he 
used hoth in Latín and Greek as a lahel under a statue that formed part of a large 
ensemhle of statues with a common dedicatory inscription By the time this paper 
w^as completed the project The Last Statues of Antiquity had just heen launched and 
its rich materials could not he taken into account.^'* But the evidence availahle to me 
indicates that the situation remained largely the same in Late Antiquity. Constantine 
the Great, however, carne up with an amazing initiative: three plinths^® supporting 
statues of him and his sons hear the caption CONSTANTINUS^* accompanied hy 
Caesar (Figaie 3.1) in one case md Augustus m the others.'^This laconic designation 
is so diíferent from the órnate descriptions of earlier times that some scholars even 
suggested that these were hut the opening words of otherwise lost inscriptions.*^ 
The appearance of the plinths, however, on which the identifications were chiseUed, 
provides no evidence whatsoever to support this theory.*^ Fundamental to this group 


** ‘The nominative aUows the subject of the statue to exist in the absolute, as an 
autonomous actor’: J. Ma, HeUenistic Honorific Statues, 207. 

S. Brice, Rituals and Power The Román Imperial Cult in Asia Minor (Cambridge, 
1984), 179; P. Stewart, Statues in Román Society: Representation and Responso (Oxford, 2005), 
167;J.M. YÍ 0 ]te, Román Imperial Statue Bases from Augustus to Commodus (Aarhus,2005),20. 

J.M. Héjte, Román Imperial Statue Bases, 23. 

http://www.ocla.ox.ac.uk/statues/ 

Romans began the practice of superimposing the plinth on the statue base; as a 
result, the inscriptions on them, normally craftmens’ signatures, which were buried in the 
base in Greece, remained visible: U. Kron, ‘Eine Pandion-Statue in Rom’, Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Archaologischen Instituts in Rom, 92 (1977), 148. 

** J.J. Bernoulli, Die Bildnisse der rómischen Kaiser. 3 (Stuttgart, 1894), 216-18, 235; 
H.P L’Orange, Studien zur Geschichtedes Spátantiken Portráts (Oslo, 1933), VhTs-l^Eiokletian 
bis zu den Konstantin-Sóhnen [Das Rómische Herrscherbild, III], ed. H.P. L’Orange (Berlin, 
1984),58-63,Taf42,43. 

There were four statues, but the fourth, also inscribed ‘Constantine’, disappeared 
in the sixteenth century. See Jonathan BardiU, Constantine, Divine Emperor of the Christian 
Golden Age (Cambridge, 2012). 

R. Delbrueck Spátantike Kaiserportráts von Constantinus Magnus bis zum Ende des 
Westreiches (Berlin - Leipzig, 1933), 117,Taf. 30, 33, 46. W. von Sydow, Zur Kunstgeschichte 
des spátantiken Portráts im 4. Jahrhundert n. Chr. (Bonn, 1969) was not accessible to me. 

*■’ H. von Heintze, ‘Statuae quattuor marmoreae pedestres, querum basibus Constantini 
nomen inscriptum ,Mitteilungen des deutschen archáologischen Instituts in Rom, 86 (1979), 423-4. 
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Figure 3.1 Plinth of the statnje of Constantine Caesar. Photograph © Jonathan 
Bardill 

of labels is the use of the nominative case.^“ It is an entirely new type of reference: 
internal rather than external. No one is held responsihle for erecting the statue, not 
the people, not the Senate, not a grateful suhject of the emperor, not a community^^ - 
the monument simply is there, aU hy itself.The statue thus expunges any network of 
social references.This indicates a radical shift in rhetorical strategy.^^ It is remarkahle 
that the statue is, as it were, an impostor: for it is not Constantine. But at the same 
time this makes perfect sense: as Athanasios of Alexandria pointed out at ahout 
the same time, ‘to anyhody who would want to look at the emperor after looking at 
his image, the portrait would say: The emperor and I are one and the same thing. 


On the nominative case as an indication of the prívate character of a statue cf. P. 
Stewart, Statues in Román Society: Representation and Responso (Oxford, 2002), 85. 

On the alienation of the subjects from the emperor in the Late Empire cf. recently: 
J. Moralee, 'For Salvations Sake’. Provincial Loyalty, Personal Religión and Epigraphic 
Production in the Román and Late Antique Near East (New York, London, 2004), 116-19. 

On possible reasons for such a shift cf: S.R.F. Price, Rituals and Power (Cambridge, 
1984), 174-5. 
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I am in him and he is in In the words of Basil the Great, later repeated by 
John Damascene, ‘the emperor’s image is also referred to as the emperor’.^'^Thus, the 
caption ‘Constantine’ chiselled underneath the idol is transformed from blasphemy 
into a legitímate metaphor. 

Constantine’s innovative manner of naming statues was not taken up by any 
subsequent emperors.^^ A normal dedication is verbose and oblique. Even Phokas, 
the last of the emperors honoured with a statue,^* is named in the dative case.^^ 
This makes the ‘Constantines’ an isolated case - maybe the ñame tags were but 
a clarification, which was sometimes made in the case of statue groups.^* On the 
other hand, the Byzantine chronicler George Kedrenos confirms the existence 
of such labels: he writes that in his new capital Constantinople, the emperor 
‘erected on the forum a monolithic pillar made of porphyry stone ... On the top he 
mounted his statue which was inscribed ‘Constantine’ (ávSpiávra éu’ óvÓ[í«ti «útoú, 
év d) yéypaTTTai Kcovo-t«vtívoí;).^’ This question needs to be examined further when 
more of the relevant data is available. 

On the vast majority of statue bases, verbosity in explanatory inscriptions is 
not their only unusual feature. Even more striking is the complete muteness of 
many statues. In today’s world only garden sculpture may exist in silence. In aU 
likelihood, as long as the iUusion of a polis community was alive, recognition of 
statues was part of a common civic discourse. Seen from the ancient perspective, 
the emperors did not need identifications, much like gods: according to Dio 
Chrysostom, their images did not have to be captioned.^° If aU the citizens knew 
to whom statues were dedicated, then there was no need for inscriptions.^^ This is 
why identification is such a vexed problem for today’s scholars.^^ Erom the fourth 


Athanasü ‘Orationes contra Arlanos, 3.51’, Patrología graeca, 26, 332. 

Basilii Magni ‘De Spiritu sancto. XVIII.45’, Patrología graeca, 32, 149; loannis 
Damasceni ‘De imaginibus Orationes tres’. Patrología graeca, 94,1261-2. 

‘Theodosi..’ inscribed on the mounted statue in the Forum Theodosii in 
Constantinople is incomplete; A. Effenberger, ‘Reiterstandbilder auf dem Tauros von 
Konstantinopel’, Míllenníum, 5 (2008), 287-8, hypothesises it could be a nominative but 
there is no way to find out for sure. 

Cf. C. Mango, ‘Antique Statuary and the Byzantine Beholder’, Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, 17 (1963), 71. Older statues could be appropriated by later emperors. Cf. R. Stichel, 
Díe rómísche Kaíserstatue am Ausgang der Antíke (Rome, 1982), 21-3. 

CIL, VI, N 1200. 

R. Delbrueck, Spatantíke Kaíserportrats, 117. 

Georgii Cedreni loannis Scylítzae ope. 1. (Bonn, 1838), 518. 

Díonís Prusaensís quem vocant Chrysostomum Oratío 31.91 //Quae exstant omnía, I, 
ed. J. de Arnim (Berlin, 1893), 246. 

Another explanation may be that for the people of those days they were images of 
power as such, cf. F.A. Bauer, Stadt, Platz und Denkmal ín der Spatantíke (Mainz, 1996), 
339-43,348-50. 

G. Hafner, Bíldlexíkon antíker Personen (Düsseldorf and Zürich, 2001), 16. 
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centnjry on, portraits progressively lost individuality,^^ their pediments were high,^'* 
which made identification more difficult, while at the same time the most common 
type of an emperor’s image was nameless. Such are the famous sculptures of the 
tetrarchs that used to stand on the Philadelphion at Constantinople, later moved 
by the Venetians to San Marco, where they are still found today. Such are their 
siblings, the ‘Vatican Tetrarchs’. Both groups are firmly attached to their bases, 
which are without inscriptions. It is assumed that the base of the ‘Barletta colossus’ 
was lost, but it should be borne in mind that a Constantinopolitan text reads: 


About 60 statues brought over from Rome were erected in the Hippodrome. One of them is the 
image of Augustus. dhis is what they say, even though it is not inscribed.^^ 

It is hard to generalise but we may surmise that the emperors’ busts were also 
unlabelled. We have only three undamaged imperial busts: Gordian III in the 
Louvre and Philip the Arab in the Hermitage^'’ have modern labels, while the third 
one, probably of Julián, in the Museo Capitolino in Rome, is inscribed lANUS 
IMPERATOR’, in an epigraphic style and speUing which unmistakably point to 
a late-medieval construction.^'' A Román scroU tablet, which normaUy attaches a 
bust to its foot, indeed looks like a natural label plate;^® it was often used in the 
Renaissance as well as modern times to inscribe putative identifications, though 
this was not its original function.^^ The famous Román statue of Marcus Aurelius 
was spared by the Christians, because they thought it was a statue of Constantino, 
which indicates that even as early as ancient times it bore no inscription. GeneraUy 


A. Grabar, Christian Iconography: A Study ofits Origins (Princeton, 1968), 64. The 
number of rulers’ representations was growing at that time and they often played a purely 
ornamental role: K. Sporn, ‘Kaiserlich Selbsdarstellung ohne Resonanz?’, Die Tetmrchie 
(Wiesbaden, 2006), 394-5. 

G. Alfoldi, Romhche Statuen in Venetia et Histria (Heidelberg, 1984), 55. 

Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum, I (Leipzig, 1901), 59. 

M. Wegner, Gordianus III bh Carinus [Das Rómische Herrscherbild, III] (Berlin, 1979), 
40, tab.l3. In another Vatican bust of Philip the Arab the foot and inscription tablet are ancient 
but do not belong to the bust: ibid., 400; S. Wood, ‘Subject and Artist; Studies in Román 
Portrait of the 3 Century, American Journal ofArchaeology, 85,1 (1981), 64. In the Rome bust 
of Alexander Severus the inscription tablet is restored: M. Wegner, Gordianus 111,41, n. 46. 

Diokletian bis zu den Konstantin-Sóhnen, 163; Standorte. Kontext und Funktion 
antiker Skulptur. Ausstellungskatalog, ed. K. Stemmer (Berlin, 1995), 304 Kat. Nr. C 7. The 
date is probably between 1631 and 1748. 

Cf. S. Dillon, Ancient Greek Portrait Sculpture (Cambridge, 2006), 174. In the 
majority of cases when the original ‘inscription tablet’ is preserved, it remains empty; when 
an inscription appears there, it is the epitaph, cf S. Wood. Román Portrait Sculpture 217-260 
A.D. The Transformation of an ArtisticTradition (Leiden, 1986),80,fig. 48; 114-15; 106,fig.73. 

An article on Román museums points out the ‘primitive nature of ‘labeUing’ if 
one may cali it such’: D.E. Strong, ‘Román Museums’, Archaeological Theory and Practico 
(London, New York, 1973), 260. 
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speaking, it seems that statues are always intended for a propaganda effect/® but 
how was it achieved? This is a mystery. In dark-age Constantinople these mute 
statues caused fear among citizens who lost all the points of cultural reference.This 
feeling is weU reflected in the Parastaseis syntomoi chronikai.^^ 

Now we move from anonymous statues and busts to anonymous reliefs and 
paintings. It no longer comes as a surprise that the identifications of emperors on 
the ‘Barberini diptych’, or the ‘portrait of Ariadne’, or other early Byzantine ivory 
images are largely hypothetical. Unlike the ñames of the emperors, the ñames of 
consuls on their diptychs are carefuUy inscribed. Apparently, ñames were perceived 
as attributes of things transient, while the eternal did not need a label.'*^ The Berlin 
portrait of Septimius Severus with his wife and sons is anonymous/^ So also are the 
mosaic images of rulers (?) in Aquileia, Piazza Armerina, Centcelles and Hinton St 
Mary.'*'* At this point it should be noted that I have omitted from my analysis the 
most common labeUed portraits of emperors, that is, coins. It is for numismatists to 
judge whether the ñame of the emperor in the nominative case embossed next to 
his profile image on coins should be regarded as the ñame tag of the image or as a 
guarantee that the object itself is genuine. After aU, legends on coins are not always 
accompanied by portraits. More pertinent to our topic is another question: is there 
any connection between the development of self-styled and self-suíficient emperors’ 
statues and the appearance on coins at about the same time of the emperor’s image 
facing the viewer? This starts in the early fourth century beginning with Licinius 
and foUowed by Constantine.'*® While this process was briUiantly described by 
Maria Alfóldi in her 1999 monograph,"*^ even so she did not touch upon the subject 
of this paper. Is it possible that a ruler’s profile authenticated the coins but, fuU face 
on, it gained a personality and, echoing Athanasios, quoted above, could say T am 
also the emperor’? Can we say that this frontal stance also has a special meaning? 
An object turns into a subject, whereas the emperor’s subjects, mesmerised by his 
gaze'*^ from the coin, turn into objects? 


G. Lahusen, Untersuchungen zur Ehrenstatue in Rom (Rome, 1983), 141-2. 

Comtantinople in the Early Eighth Century. The 'Parastaseis syntomoi chronikai\ ed. 
and trs. A. Cameron and J. Herrín (Amsterdam, 1999) 

On the emperor’s image as a Symbol cf. R.E. Leader-Newby, Silver and Society in 
Late Antiquity: Functions and Meanings of Silver Píate in the Fourth to Seventh Centuries 
(Aldershot, 2003), 93-4. 

K.A.Neugebauer,‘Die Famüie des Septimius S>ev£Tad,DieAntike, 12, N3 (1936),Taf.l0. 

^ J. Engemann, s.v. ‘Herrscherbild’, Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum, 
Lief.111/112 (Stuttgart, 1986), 1011-16. 

R Bruun, Román Imperial Coinage. Vol.7. Constantine and Licinius (London, 1966), 
33. 

^ M.R.-Alfóldi, Bild undBildersprache der rómischen Kaiser (Mainz, 1999). 174-212. 

On the growing importance of the piercing gaze in early fourth century rulers’ 
portraits, cf. R. Smith,‘The Public Image ofLicinius Y,Journal of Román Studies, 87 (1997), 
180-4,196-9. 
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If the legend on a coin may be regarded as an authentication of the issuing 
authority, not as a caption to the ruler’s portrait/* the same cannot be said with 
the same degree of certainty about objects related to coins: medallions, contorniates 
and missoria, silver plates dispatched by the rulers as solemn gifts. The earliest 
known example of the latter is a set of dishes bearing the portraits of Licinius 
and his son, both ful! face, with inscriptions LICINIUS AUG and LICINIUS 
CAES respectively. The portraits resemble coins issued by Licinius in 321/2'*’ and 
illustrate how the custom of captioning portraits could emerge. On the famous 
silver missorium of the year 388 (or 421’®) from Madrid, which depicts Theodosius 
I (or possibly Theodosius II), only two elements are gilded: the nimbus around the 
emperor’s head - and the legend with his ñame in the nominative case. Yet we have 
many other missoria from the same period which remain anonymous.” 

When a new emperor was enthroned, his portraits were sent around the empire. 
Fronto wrote to Marcus Aurelius: 


In every money changer’s burean, booths, bookstaüs, caves, porches, Windows: anywhere and 
everywhere your likenesses [imagines vestrae)^ are exposed to view; many of them are poorly 
made, many are rough, dirty, scrawled and scratched.’^ 

In the fourth century Severian of Gabala describes the same custom already 
enacted as a law: ‘Since the emperor cannot appear befóte everyone, it is necessary 
to set up a portrait of the emperor at tribunals, in marketplaces, at meetings and in 
theatres. In fact, a portrait (^(apaKTyjpa) must be present in every place in which a 
magistrate acts so that he might sanction whatever transpires’.” AIl these countless 
successive portraits” were not labeUed, as is clear from the Codex Rossanus which 


In this respect coins could be compared to Román milestones, which were inscribed 
with the emperor’s ñame, sometimes in the nominative case: C. Witschel, ‘MeÜsteine ais 
historische QueUe? Das Beispiel AquÜeia’, Chiron, 32 (2002), 325; T. Bekker-Nielsen, The 
Roads ofAncient Cyprus (Copenhagen, 2004), 99. 

Argentum Romanum: Ein Schatzfund von spátrómischem Prunkgeschirr, ed. B. 
Overbeck (Munich, 1973), 19-33,46. 

According to J. Meischner, ‘Das Missorium des Theodosius in ,]ahrbuch des 

Deutschen archaologischen Instituts, 111 (1996), 389-432. 

F.W. Deichmann, ‘Eine alabasterne Largitionsschale aus Nubien’, Tortulae. Studien 
zu altchristlichen und byzantinischen Monumenten (Rome, Freiburg, Vienna, 1966), 65-76; L. 
Matsulevitch, Serebrianaya chashas iz Kertchi (Leningrad, 1926). 

” M. Cornelii Frontonis Epistulae. schedis tam editis quam ineditis. IV. 12 (Leipzig, 
1988), 66-7. 

” Severiani Gabalae episcopi ‘In mundi creationem’. Patrología Graeca, 56,489. 

” On the technique of their production see: E.H. Swift, ‘Imagines in Imperial 
VortrYitard, AmericalJournal of Archeology, 27 (1923), 298-301. 
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depicts Pilate sitting beneath rulers’ portraits^^ that do not bear any caption, as 
well as from the illustrations to Notitia dignitatum, where all the emperors’ images 
are anonymous, while the personifications of virtues are carefuUy identified.^^ The 
same can be said about the Calendar of the year 354: there, too, all personifications 
are captioned, while the emperor remains anonymous/^ 

By contrast, in the sphere of portrait captioning an evolution can be traced. 
In the early fourth century a mural painting was made in the ‘House of Fausta’ in 
Rome, of which little is preserved though some figures are easily discerned with 
identifying captions underneath: Constantinus, Constans, Constantius etc.*^ - aU 
of them in the nominative. It should be noted that this mural dates to the same 
period as the labeUed statues of Constantine/’ 

Another instance of captioned emperors’portraits was in the church of St John 
the Evangelist in Ravenna. It no longer exists, but according to three independent 
observers, one of the sixteenth century and two of the eighteenth century, “ it 
contained a votive inscription, ‘Galla Placidia Augusta pro se et his ómnibus votum 


Cf. J. Harbor, ‘The Real Image: The Imperial Portrait and the Icón, T. Fischer- 
Hansen et al., e.ás,Ancient Portraiture. Image and message (Copenhagen, 1992), 255. 

R. Grigg, ‘Portrait-bearing Codicils in the lUustrations of the Notitia Dignitatum’, 
Journal of Román Studies 69 (1979), 114. In relating an episode of the civil war of the year 
69 Tacitus writes: ‘At the same time the images of Vitellius were torn down {imagines 
dereptae)... But when ... the soldiers saw the ñame of Vespasian written on the colours 
{prescriptus Vespasiani nornen), and the images of Vitellius thrown upon the ground {proiectas 
Vitellii ejfgies), there was a gloomy silence’, P.Cornelii Taciti Historia, III.13//0/iíra quae 
supersunt II, fase. 6 (Berlin, 1891), 401. Interpreters of this passage agree that it does not 
imply that the ñames were written beneath the portraits of the competing principes', the 
portraits were kept separately, while the ñames were inscribed on the badges and banners. 
An ambiguous passage in Titus Livius, Philippi statuae, imagines omnes nominaque earum 
tollerentur delerenturque 31, 44, deserves sepárate analysis. 

‘Chronographus anni CCCLIIIP, ed. T. Mommsen, Chronica minora saec. IV—VII, I 
(Berlin, 1892), 40. 

V. Santa Maria Scrinari, ‘Nuove testimonianze per la “Domus Faustae’, Rendiconti 
della Pontifica Accademia, 43 (1972), 218-20, tab. II-III. That this may not necessarily be 
correct, see: M. Guarducci, ‘Nuove testimonianze per la “Domus Archeologia classica, 

24 (1972), 386-92; H. Mielsch, “Zur stadtromischen Malerei des 4. Jh.n.Ch.’, Mitteilungen 
des deutschen archáologischen Instituts in Rom, 85, 1 (1978), 176-7. We have an example of a 
picture captioned ÑERO in the wall paintings of an early medieval church dedicated to the 
Virgin in Rome, but it is preserved only in a later sketch: J. Wilpert, W. Schumacher, Die 
rómischen Mosaiken der kirchlichen Bauten vom IX—XIIIJh. (Basel, Vienna, 1976),Taf. 47. 

There also exists a medallion from Hierapolis with a damaged caption that ineludes 
TA and 2. It is sometimes ascribed to Constantius Chlorus. However it could be the ñame 
of the owner, not of the depicted: Diokletian bis zu den Konstantin-Sóhnen, 110. 

P. Novara, ‘Edifici tardoantichi e medievali nelle descrizioni dei viaggiatori dei secoli 
XV-XVIII considerazioni minime intorno alFappendice del volume Storia di Ravenna, IV’, 
Archeologia Medievale,yXP\ (1995), 551-6. 
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Figure 3.2 Imprint of sapphire carneo with Constantius II kiUing a boar. 

Photograph after Adolf Furtwángler, Die antiken Gemmen: Geschichte 
der Steinschneidekunst im klassischen Altertum (Leipzig, 1900), vol. 3, 
364-5, fig. 198 

solvit\ above portraits (most probably tondi) dating between 425 and 454, inscribed: 
‘d. Constantinus’, ‘d. Theodosius’, ‘d. Arcadius’, ‘d. Honorius’, Theodosius nep.’, d. 
Valentinianus’, ‘d. Gratianus’, d. Constantinus’, ‘Gratianus nep.’, ‘loannes nep.’.^* 
The foUowing passage from John Chrysostom suggests how captions began to 
emerge underneath the emperor’s portrait: 

Images bear inscriptions ... The thing is that portraits are high above, and 
underneath there are tablets made of Phynicean pahn tree (which explain) who 
the emperor is, whose (son?) he is and which war he won {k&tcú ’i)pv<n cf)oiviKÍS«<; 
(7«víSa<;, TÍ? ó j3«(7ÍXei)í, kk! tívo?, kk! ttoíov TróXejiov KaTwpGcocrev)’.^ 

It is likely, though not certain, that this formula implied that the identification 
should be in the nominative case. 

Some imperial gems and cárneos bear the ñames of their owners, not of the 
honorands.“ We have one inscribed lazurite depicting Claudius but the portrait 
shows a young man'^'* and has no parallels in the princeps’ iconography. The famous 


Inscriptiones latinae selectae, I, ed. H. Dessau (Berlin, 1954), 181. 

John Chrysostom, Tn psalmum 50’, Patrología Graeca, 55 (París, 1862), 566. 

For example, G.M.A. Richter, Engraved Gems of the Romans, II (London, 1971), 
101, N483; R. Calza, Iconografía romana imperiale, III (Roma, 1972), 3382, N267. 

Richter, Engraved Gems, 108, N 515. 
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double gem from Dumbarton Oaks depicting Maximianus and Maxentius has 
a golden plaque inscribed ‘DIOCL MAX AUG’ but the inscription is much 
cmder“ than the craftsmanship of the gem: it was probably added later. Moreover, 
we cannot be sure of the grammatical case. The same suspicion that the caption 
could be added by the owner has been extended to the inscription ROMULUS 
on a sardonyx carneo from the Hermitage.“ A sapphire from Vienna, inscribed 
ALARICUS REX GOTHORUM/^ is the first gem unequivocally captioned by 
the artist, and it does not belong to the imperial realm. 

Evidently, labelling rulers is only one type of labelling in general. During 
Late Antiquity ñames began to accompany the images of mythological heroes/^ 
horses,'*’ poets/° dogs/* circus predators/^ philosophers,” gladiators, charioteers^'* 
and athletes.” At a later date abstract personifications were also identified.^*’ A 
wonderful sapphire carneo from the Trivulzio collection of Milán (Eigure 3.2) 
demonstrates how the labelling of emperors went hand in hand with the labelling 
of the universe, lagging a little behind the general trend. It shows a hunting scene 
in which Constantius II is kiUing a huge boar.The reclining figure personifying the 
place where the hunt took place is meticulously identified as Keaapia K«7r7raSoKi«; 
the beast’s nickname Hicfuai; is neatly inscribed with the letters of the same size as 


J. D. Breckenridge,‘Three Portrait Gems’, Gesta, 18, N 1 (1979), 7. 

R. Delbrueck SpátantikeKaiserportráts,211-14,Taí.lll.The’ce exist also two female 
cárneos of Basiline, mother of Julián, and Helena, probably the mother of Constantino: 
ibid.,174-5,Taf75,3;75.5. 

" Ibid.,13. 

K. D.D. Dunbabin, Mosaic of the Greek and Román World (Cambridge, 1999), 82-5, 
98-9,148-50,158,168-9,322. 

M. Lambertz, ‘Zur Ausbreitung des Supernomen der Signum im romischen Reich’, 
Glotta, 4 (1913), 107-13; G. López Monteagudo, ‘Inscripciones sabré caballos en mosaicos 
romanos de Hispania y del Norte de Africa’, in A.Mastino, ed., LAfrica romana. Atti delIX 
Convegno di Nuoro (Sassari, 1992), 989-1011. 

J. Lancha, Mosaique et culture dans VOccident romain, I—IVs. (Rome, 1997), 387; J.P. 
Small, The Parallel Worlds of ClassicalArt and Text (Cambridge, 2003), 129-32. 

J-M. Lassére, Manuel d’épigraphie romain. I (París, 2005), 216-7. 

J.M.C. Toynbee, ‘Beasts and Their Ñames in the Román Empire’, Papers of the 
British School at Rome, 6 (1948), 24-37. 

M. Nowicka, Le portrait dans lapeinture antique (Varsovie, 1993), 76-99. 

J. María Blazquez, ‘Nombres de aurigas, de possessores, de caradores y perros en 
mosaicos de Hispania y Africa’, in Mastino, LAfrica romana, 953-88. 

G.C. Picard, ‘Tradition iconographique et représentation de l’actualité dans la 
mosaique’. La mosaique Greco-romaine, 4 (París, 1994), 48. 

Personification in the Greek World from Antiquity to Byzantium, ed. E. Stafford and J. 
Herrín (Aldershot, 2005). 
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those of the emperor’s ñame, CONSTANTIUS AUG.The only difference is that 
the boar is inscribed in Greekd^ 

The changing perception of the ñame tag may be illustrated by the foUowing 
example. On the famous mosaic of the emperor in San Vitale none of the figures 
is inscribed, except one, the local archbishop Maximinus, the least significant of 
all and the only person known to Ravenna citizens. There are only indirect signs 
to identifyjustinian and Theodora. The most important figures stiU do not need to 
be specificaUy named, and remain under the veil of pious silenceT® One hundred 
and twenty years later a mosaic was created in the neighbouring church of San 
ApoUinare in Classe in honour of the special privileges granted to Ravenna by 
emperor Constantine IV. The panel makes an obvious reference to the San Vitale 
mosaic.’'^ The facing images of the emperor and the sénior cleric look at the viewer 
just as in San Vitale, which makes the difference aU the more striking: the ñame 
of Constantine in San ApoUinare in Classe is neatly inscribed. Maybe at the same 
time the mosaic portrait of the king Theuderic in San ApoUinare Nuovo was 
rebaptised as Justinian.®” Once again, in contrast to the San Vitale mosaic, this 
Justinian was accurately labeUed. 

From this time on, emperors’portraits, whether on mural mosaics and frescoes, 
in manuscript miniatures, enamels, steatites, coins or ivory reUefs, when inscribed, 
are invariably inscribed in the nominative case.®^ The subjects of Byzantine icons 
are also given in the nominative form, for instance Jesús Christ or Mother of 
God. Whether or not they were inffuenced®^ by imperial portraits is quite another 
problem. 


K. Wessel, s.v. ‘Kaiserbild’, Reallexikon zur ByzantinischeKunst, 3 (1978), 806. 

By the same token, before Iconoclasm Christ’s ñame on icons was not inscribed, 
whereas people around him were: K. Boston, ‘The Power of Inscriptions and the Trouble 
with Texts’, in Antony Eastmond and Liz James, eds. Icón and Word. The Power of Images in 
Byzantium (Aldershot, 2003), 38-9. 

F. Deichmann, Ravenna. Geschichte undMonamente. I (Wiesbaden, 1969), 343,Taf. 

405. 

S. Fuchs, Kunst der Ostgotenzeit (Berlin, 1944), 61. 

Cf. K. Wessel, ‘KaiserbÜd’, 755, 795 etc. The same applies to the Italian statues 
which were reborn in the twelfth century, inscribed at their inception: A. Petrucci, Public 
Lettering. Script, Power and Culture. (Chicago, London, 1993), 5. The ñames of emperors on 
Byzantine seáis are engraved mainly in the nominative, but sometimes also in accusative 
and vocative cases: J. Cotsonis, ‘The Virgin and Justinian on Seáis of Ekklesiekdikoi of Hagia 
Sophia’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 56 (2002), 43-4. 

For relations between these two kinds of objects see: H.G.Thümmel, ‘Kaiserbild 
und C\a:\stasSk.on¿, Byzantinoslavica, 39, N2 (1978), 196-206. 
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Response 

Susan Reynolds 


A historian working on medieval western Europe who is confronted by three 
extremely interesting and quite different papers on Byzantine history is bound to 
be stimulated to make comparisons.These three papers, with all their diíferences of 
subject, approach and sources, show how suggestive and illuminating comparisons 
can be, even while they iUustrate some of the problems of making them. 

The first problem is that ‘the west’ is not a suitable unit for comparison, any 
more than the whole of medieval Europe is a suitable unit to compare with the rest 
of the World. The sources vary between different kingdoms and regions as weU as, 
obviously, between different periods within the thousand years that are caUed the 
Middle Ages. Just as important, if not more so, are the impediments to comparison 
provided by different national historiographical traditions, which have a way of 
fitting the sources, whether similar or not, into different narratives. Although 
some historiaos, working primarily on the history of their own countries, may 
be quite unconscious of it, most of these narratives have been shaped for at least 
two centuries by a teleological focus on modern nation-states. A third problem 
concerns the sources themselves. However much those that survive from parts 
of western Europe differ between themselves, they seem to be different from the 
sources used by Byzantinists in ways that help to explain the general lack of serious 
comparisons from which we aU suffer, and the danger, when we try to compare, 
that we compare historiographies rather than histories. 

One difference between the sources available to Byzantinists and westerners 
seems to be in the range of information available and used about the actual 
practice of government and law. Historians of the medieval west have made 
much use of records of government, estáte administration and law, which survive, 
patchily and with great gaps, but in increasing bulk from the twelfth century 
on, with a fair amount in print. Even befóte then, a good deal has been learned 
about society, government and the settlement of disputes from the charters 
and memoranda and other records of their property that were preserved in 
monasteries.^ These sources are not easy to interpret but Ruth Macrides shows 


^ Cf. Rosemary Morris, ‘Dispute settlement in the Byzantine provinces in the tenth 
century’, in The Settlement of Disputes in Early Medieval Europe, ed. W. Davies and P. Fouracre 

From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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how useful comparisons with western evidence of ordeals, for instance, can be 
in her critical and perceptive study of some rare accounts of them, and views of 
them, in thirteenth-century Epiros and Nicaea. She questions the traditional 
and rather easy assumption that ordeals were a late import from the west that 
was foreign to the rationality of Byzantine Román law. Non-Byzantinists should 
profit from what she says about Byzantine views and practice and from her 
cautionary conclusions about negative evidence. 

The difference of sources malees comparisons problematical for Jonathan 
Shepard, thoughtfuUy though he makes them. A historian of western urban 
history can only sympathise with his eífort to assess the level of law and order 
in Constantinople with so little information about the government of the city. 
The inhabitants of Constantinople, like inhabitants of urban settlements in other 
societies and periods, presumably needed more policing, regulation and local 
courts than could appear in normativo texts and the topos of the unrecognised 
ruler recounted by Liudprand of Cremona. Without information about other 
officials under or alongside the eparch, and maybe advisers or counseUors of 
some kind, it is difficult to know how the government of Constantinople worked 
(but see the contribution of Johannes Koder in this volume). It may well be that 
the image of the city as ‘a working model of good order’ that was promoted in 
texts and court ceremonial reflected a higher standard of peace and order than 
in western cities. But may not confliets between crafts Usted in the Book of the 
Eparch and over the elections of their officers have occasionaUy oceurred as they 
did in western cities? Most medieval accounts of urban disorder in the west were 
written by monks who were shocked by what seemed to them the disorder of Ufe 
outside their monasteries. Perhaps too, like newspapers today, they reported what 
was shocking rather than what was normal. When some (but not aU) western 
towns began to secure varying measures of autonomy their governments were 
pretty unrevolutionary, with richer citizens ruUng and most complaints against the 
rulers about corruption and injustice, rather than structures of government. In the 
nineteenth century historians began to focus on the disputes and riots recorded 
in surviving legal and administrative records as signs of progress towards popular 
government. The most famous urban troubles happened, however, in a few rather 
exceptional towns. Most may have jogged along without many fierce and open 
confliets. It is testimony to the thought-provoking character of Shepard’s paper 
that it aUows the reader to wonder whether suggestions that some of the apparent 
contrast with the peacefulness of Constantinople may come not only from the 
relative scarcity of evidence about crimes and confliets (except over imperial 
successions) but from the contrast of historiographies. Byzantinists tend to stress 
authority while urban historians of the medieval west stress, and maybe exaggerate, 
conflict. 

Sergey Ivanov opens up a splendid new source for historians and art historians 
of both east and west. His suggestions about possible reasons for different kinds 


(Cambridge, 1986), 125-47. 
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of labels and inscriptions on stataies and reliefs raise a mass of questions which 
then extend to inscriptions on coins, medals, cárneos, icons, Windows, and indeed 
anything else with a label. The very questions, starting from the motives of those 
who commissioned statues and reliefs, quite apart from any possible answers, 
invite reflections on society and politics by historians of Byzantium as much as by 
historiaos of western Europe. It is a wonderful subject for comparisons. 
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Displaying the Emperor’s Authority and 
Kharaktér on the Marketplace^ 

Cécile Morrisson 


The cities’marketplaces and streets were,we all know, together with circuses, some 
of the preferred locations in the Byzantine period for statues and/or inscriptions 
celebrating the emperor or spreading his decisions, and many studies (by Charlotte 
Roueché in her report to the London Congress^ or her studies on Aphrodisias, 
or Denis Feissel for Ephesos,^ to ñame the most recent and closer to us) have 
dealt with the subject. The present paper focuses on another way of displaying the 
emperor in the marketplace: the aU-pervasive coinage. The emperor’s kharaktér or 
signum, his engraved mark, the imprint of the official approved die, was repeated 
on miUions of coins which passed from hand to hand at aU levels of society.^' It 
embodied his authority as powerfuUy and enjoyed an even greater diífusion, one 
which lasted over the centuries, in periods where statues or inscriptions had long 


* For their suggestions and advice as weU as for help with citations, I am grateful to 
Judith Herrín, Janet Nelson, Jean-Claude Cheynet and Serguei Ivanov. 

^ Charlotte Roueché, ‘Written display in the Late Antique and Byzantine city’, in E. 
Jeffreys, ed., Proceedings of the 21st International Congress ofByzantine Studies, London 21-26 
August, 2006 (Aldershot, 2006), 1 (Plenary papers), 235-53. 

^ D. Feissel, ‘Épigraphie administrative et topographie urbaine: Femplacement des des 
actes inscrits dans l’Ephése protobyzantine (IVe-VIe s.)’, in R. PiUinger, O. Kresten et al., 
eds, Efeso paleocristiana e byzantina - Frühchristliches und Byzantinisches Ephesos (Vienna, 
1999), 121-32. 

Without going into the technical debate on the various methods of estimates, let us 
recaU that in the Román Empire ‘second-century gold-output seems to be of the order of 
1.1 to 1.4 miUion aurei per year’ (R. Duncan-Jones, Money and government in the Román 
Empire [Cambridge, 1994]). In the Byzantine period the order of magnitude for annual 
gold issues may have ranged between 1,430,000 solidi in the early reign of Herachus and 
some 400,000 under Constantine VII (see C. Morrisson, ‘Byzantine Money: its Production 
and Circulation, in A.E. Laiou, ed., The Economic History of Byzantium, 937, corrected for 
Constantine VII from the new data in F. Füeg, Corpus of the Nomismatafrom Anastasius 11 to 
John I in Constantinople 713-716. Structure of the Issues, Corpus of Coin Finds, Contribution to 
the Iconographic andMonetary History [Lancaster PA, 2007]). Estimates for sÜver or bronze 
issues are not available; they must have been in the same order of magnitude if not higher. 

From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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become quite rare. In the formula of appointment composed by Cassiodorus the 
ruler addresses the Comes Sacrarum Largitionum as foUows: ‘imprint the shape of 
our face on metáis in use and issue coin to inform future ages ... so that the image 
of the emperors, whose counsels never cease to have regard for the safety of all, may 
be seen to nourish their subjects through the médium of commerce’.^ 


Status and Function of Coins in the Byzantine World 

According to Aristotle, the addition of a type to a coin is a means and sign of its 
valué: ó y«p ;(«paKTV]p eréGr] toú Trocroú <jr\yLelov^ It does not mean that it tells how 
many units it is worth, such indications being rare on ancient and medieval coins, 
but it assures that whatever its quantitative valué, this is guaranteed by the ruler. 
This ancient rule was stiU valid and invoked in Byzantine legislation. In his Novel 
52, Leo VI declared: 


as ... We foUow the foresight of the Ancients, We decree ... that every kind of nomisma 
possessing an unaltered shape, unadulterated material and good weight, whether it be of an 
earlier [emperor] or of a more recent one, is to be both equaUy valued and current (ti^ Se Trpovoíq: 

Twv Kp^aícov ÉTrógEvoi SeaTri^ogEv,... rráv EÍSop vogicriiaTop, ccnapaTtoirfvov tv]v |rop(fiv|v ’iioy Kai tv|v ü).y]v 
áK¡|3S»]),ov Kai TÍ|v ó),KV|v téXeiov, áv TÉ tito; fj Twv irpoyEVEaTÉpwv, áv te twv óytyóvtov, St’ ’imv xai 
TigácrGai Kai 'nokíTew<r(lai)7 

Similarly the Book of the Eparch demanded that the trapezites acccept at its 
valué of 24 obols any miliaresion to «KÍpSvi'Xov tóv |3«(7ÍXikóv epv )[apaKTr\pa k« 1 [tv] 


® Variae 6.7, MGH AA, XII, 180-1: Verum hanc liberalitatem nostram alio decoras 
obsequio, ut figura vultus nostri metaUis usualibus inprimatur, monetamque facis de nostris 
temporibus futura saecula commonere ...ut et imago principum subiectos videretur pascere 
per commercium, quorum consüia invigilare non desinunt pro salute cunctorum. I amended 
the translation ofFered by M. Hendy in The Economy, Fiscal Administmtion and Coinage of 
Byzantium (Northampton, 1989), art. VI, 1-2, relying on an (unpublished) one which I owe to 
the kindness of Jean-Pierre CaUu: ‘Tu imprimes sur les métaux d’usage les traits de notre effigie 
et tu appeUes la monnaie á rappeler notre régne aux siécles futurs ... l’image des princes dont 
la sagesse ne cesse de veiUer pour tous, parait, elle aussi, nourrir leurs sujets par le commerce’. 

^ Politics, I, 1257a (Aristotle, XXI, Loeb edn, tr. H. Rackham [n Cambridge, Mass., 
1972] 42-3) 

^ Les novelles de Léon VI le Sage, eds P. NoaiUes-A. Dain (París, 1944), 201. The three 
elements defining the currency of the coin feature already in the ancient Román tradition 
as reported by Isidorus of Sevilla {Etymologica, XVII, 18, Patrología Latina 82, 591): In 
nomismate tria quaeruntur: metallum, figura et pondus. Hendy, Studies, 303 understands 
TMV áp;(a[MV as the ‘earlier emperors’ as opposed to the recent ones who made áTto’XÍTSvrov the 
coins of their predecessors and made current their own exclusively. I think here Leo refers to 
the Ancients and the classic tradition which he mentions in the first sentence of the Novel: 
‘the Ancients did weU in holding want (ÉvSeia) to be a disease’. 
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7rapaKSKO[i[iévov.* * Clearly the morphe (which Dain translates ‘frappe authentique’) is 
the equivalent of the kharaktér.’Vat imprint of the emperor’s figure is the guarantee 
of the coin.^ Imperial authority endows the coin in turn with financial authority 
and purchasing power. 

The coin is also a representation of the emperor himselfd“ Though it was not 
the object of a State and organised cult like the laurata and other portraits^^ - the 
Golden calf worship has its limits - it commanded respect. The Román tradition 
protected its authority in fuU, as recaUs the story related by Suetonius about 
Tiberius’ rigorous enforcement of the law on lese-majesty: 


this kind of accusation gradually went so far that even such acts as these were regarded as capital 
crimes: to beat a slave near a statue of Augustus, or to change one’s clothes there; to carry a ring 
or coin stamped with his image into a privy [latrines] or a brothel.^^ 

This law still existed (probably with less harsh punishment) in the eighth century. 
The Vita of St Stephen the Younger gives detailed evidence to the point when the 
author reports on the debate of the saint with Constantine V: 

[in order to show that the iconoclasts are treading over Christ when they tread over icons], the 
Saint ... after putting his hand in his cuculla and extracting the nomisma (which hore the image 
and inscription of the reigning emperors) ... asked ‘If I throw it on the ground and tread upon it 
wilfully, wUl I he punished?’ ‘Indeed’, answered the people present, ‘since the coin bears the image 
and the ñame of the undefeated emperors (^apaxrr¡pf¡pa xxi xX^iriv ron &r¡rry¡ro)v tpépet ^arikéoiv)’. 


The derivation and relation between the adoration of imperial image and that of 
icons being another matter/'* let us go back to the display of authority on coins, the 
production of their designs and their reception. 


® Das Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen {The Book of the Eparch), ed. J. Koder (Vienna, 
1991) (hereafter Eparchenbuch), III, 3, p. 90. 

* This was indeed so imbedded in Román and Byzantine mentalities that St. 
Augustine used it as a metaphor for the authenticity that baptism gives to the faithful as 
an imago Dei (see the analysis with refs. given by R Radici Colace, ‘II Dio monetiere’, in L. 
Travaini, ed., Conii e scene di conazioni (Rome, 2007), 11-25. 

See H. Belting, Image et cuite (París, 1998), ch. 6, 137-53; H. Kruse, Studien zur 
offziellen Geltung des Kaiserbildes im rómischen Reiche (Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des Altertums, 19, 3), (Paderborn, 1934). The latter however does not take the emperor 
image on coins into consideration. 

For the veneration of imperial images, see Kruse, Studien, 34—46. 

Suetonius, ¿¿Wi of the Twelve Carian, Tiberius, ch. 58 Loeb transí., 1913,373,375. 

La vie de Saint Etienne le Jeune, M-F. Auzépy, ed. (Birmingham, 1997), § 55, p. 156 
(text), 253-5 (translation). 

S Symeon the Younger PG 86, col 3215-7 cited by A. Cutler, J. Nesbitt, L’arte 
bizantina e ilsuopubblico (Turin, 1986), 83. 
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It is true that the imperial imagery has been ever since the earliest stnjdies in the 
Renaissance or the classical age submitted to endless comments by antiquarians, 
numismatists and historians alike. Our Romanist coUeagues have turned their 
attention to the programmatic content of coinage and much debated its impact 
on ‘the formation of public opinión, in other words the influence of this display 
of authority and its various forms. To go on quoting the apt wording of Michael 
Crawford in the Grierson Festschrift (1983): ‘at one extreme there is the view that 
the emperor himself paid particular attention to the choice of types for bis coinage 
... and that these types had a major impact on the population ... at the other extreme 
the view that only a minor department of government was involved and that the 
pictorial types of the imperial coinage were little noticed and often misunderstood’d® 
Michael Hendy, adhered to this latter perspective: ‘It [the production of coinage] 
was not primarily geared to meet the demands of the general public, stUl less to 
propagandize it’d* On the other hand, Anthony Cuder and John Nesbitt consider, for 
instance, the eighth-century coinage as ‘the most eloquent evidence of the meaning 
of the message that the Isaurian dynasty wanted to convey’d^ 

For the Byzantine period, however, though coin iconography has been 
extensively studied and Griersons or Hendy’s chapters in DOC remain fundamental 
reading, the process of its design and its possible impact have been rarely dealt 
with. Considering the limited number of textual sources on the subject, one can 
attempt, starting from the coins themselves, to examine the function and concept 
of the imperial kharakter in the dual perspective of the context of its production 
and of its reception and understanding by the public. 


Design and Production of the Emperor’s Image 

There are no Byzantine texts that explicitly describe the part taken by the emperor 
in the choice of the design. We have little direct evidence such as for Charles of 
Anjou,who is known to have corresponded with his mint master about the design 
for his mluto doro {carlino), insisting that ‘the figures of the Virgin and Archangel 


M. Crawford, ‘Román imperial coin types and the formation of public opinión, 
in C.N.L. Brooke et al., eds, Studies in Numismatic Method Presented to Philip Grierson 
(Cambridge, 1983), 47-64, at p. 63. A.H.M. Jones, ‘Numismatics and history’, in Essays in 
Román Coinagepres. to H. Mattingly, R.A.C. Carson, H. Sutherland, eds (London, 1956), 
13-33 expressed great scepticism: ‘Numismatists have studied these intensely and an 
historian may perhaps be permitted to say that in his opinión they have sometimes attached 
an exaggerated importance to them [coin types]’. See now the updated State of the art by J. 
Cribb, ‘The President’s Address, Money as Metaphor Y, Numismatic Chronicle 169 (2009), 
461-529, at pp. 500-3. 

M.F. Hendy, The Economy ... and Coinage, art. IV (‘Mint and fiscal administration 
under Diocletian’), 81. 

Cutler, Nesbitt, L’arte bizantina, 72-3. 
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on the one face and that of the shield on the other should both be in an upright 
position when the coin is rotated in the hand’d* The wording of the Edict of Pitres 
(864), ‘Ut in denariis novas nostras monetas ex una parte nomen nostrum habeatur 
in gyro et in medio nostri nominis monogramma, ex altera vero parte nomen 
civitatis; et in medio crux habeatur’, has been understood by Philip Grierson and 
Simón Coupland as a clear implication of Charles the Bald’s personal interest in 
the design of his GRATIA DEI REX reformed coinaged^ 

The famous paragraph in Eusebius, Vita Constantini IV, 15 and 16,^“ has it that: 


The great strength of the divinely inspired faith fixed in his [Constantine’s] soul might be 
deduced by considering also the fact that he had his own portrait (skóva) so depicted on the 
gold coinage that he appeared to look upward in the manner of one reaching out to God in 
prayer. Impressions (éKTUTrcófxata) of this type were circulated throughout the entire Román 
World. In the imperial quarters of various cities, in the images erected above the entrances, he 
was portrayed standing up, looking up to heaven, his hands extended in a posture of prayer. 
Such was the way he would have himself depicted praying in works of graphic art. But by law he 
forbade images of himself to be set up in idol-shrines, so that he might not be contaminated by 
the error of forbidden things even in replica. 


This may be an ex post reflexión of Eusebius on existing coins and is no direct proof 
of Constantine’s own intervention.That he ‘directed his likeness to be stamped on the 
gold coin malees us suspicious, because stamping the kharakter of the emperor in the 
guise of a portrait on the coin had been the rule since Augustus and was no novelty. 
Indeed, the massive neck of Constantino, very conspicuous on his coinage, is referred 
to by Kedrenos?^ However, the upraised eyes are such an innovation and a break 
from the style of the portraits of the Tetrarchs and of Constantino himself on earlier 
coins that an imperial influence on this decisión cannot be ruled out (Eigure 5.1). 
The interest of the imperial entourage in the design of coins can be assumed from 


Cited from C. Minieri Riccio, Saggio di códice diplomático formato tulle antiche 
scritture dellArchivio di Stato di Napoli, I (Naples, 1878), 165-6, no. 173, by P. Grierson and 
Lucia Travaini, MedievalEuropean Coinage (Cambridge, 1998), 198. 

I am grateful to Janet Nelson for highlighting this point in the discussion which took 
place in London. Edict of Pitres c.ll, in A. Boretius ed, MGH Capitularia regum Francorum 11 
(Hannover, 1893),p. 315. See P. Grierson,‘The “Gratia Dei Rex” Coinage of Charles the Bald’, 
in M.T. Gibson,J. Nelson, eds, Charles the Bald: Court andKingdom (Oxford, 1981), 39-51; S. 
Coupland, Carolingian Coinage, Variorum (Aldershot, 2007), esp. art. XI. 

Eusebius, Life of Constantino, Introduction, Translation and Commentary by Averil 
Cameron and S.G. Hall (Oxford, 1999) 158-9 (transí.), 315-6 (comm.). 

Georgius Cedrenus loannis Scylitzae opera, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1838), I, 472-3. 
See Dagron, Décrire etpeindre (París, 2007), 136 for the combination of realistic individual 
elements and physiognomical or astrological models in imperial portraits. 
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Figure 5.1 Constantine I with upraised eyes. Solidus. Nicomedia (335 AD). 

Dumbarton Oaks (‘Coin slides 2’BZC 1957 4.22) BeUinger et al., 
DOP 18 (1954) no. 59 21 mmo © Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine 
CoUection, Washington DC 




Figure 5.2 Justinian I Constantinople FoUis year XII (BeUinger, DOC 1, no. 

37a.2,(BZC 1948.17,1410) 40 mmo ©Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine 
CoUection, Washington DC 




Figure 5.3 Justinian I Carthage foUis dated by regnal year and indication. 
MIBE N 185 31 mmo 



Figure 5.4 Justin II and Sophia, Constantinople FoUis year 6. BeUinger, DOC 
no. 32el, Bertelé (BZC 1956.23.525) 29 mmo © Dumbarton Oaks, 
Byzantine CoUection, Washington DC 
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the anonymous De rebus beUicis where the author proposes a design of types and 
dimensions for gold and copper coins in order to ensure the quality of future strikesd^ 
Some indirect textual evidence or the coins themselves show that the ruler or 
his immediate entourage played a role in chosing their design and in a few cases, 
that there was a ‘teaching intention, if not a message, as a few select examples 
indicate. 

Justinian I dating of hronze coins started from 537^^ clearly applied the 
prescription of Novella XLVII (29 August 537) that aU documents should be 
dated citing the regnal year, the ñame of the cónsul, the number of the indiction 
and the day of the month (Figure 5.2)d'' Even the large new folies could not 
accommodate aU of these, but chose in most cases the regnal year and rarely the 
indiction (Figure 5.3)d* 

The prominent reappearance of the empress figure on aU hronze coins (and 
a few silver African ones) under Justin II can be attributed, without too much 
wishful thinking and twisting of the evidence, to the powerful personality of Sophia 
(Figure 5.4). As Denis Feissel points out: ‘que l’impératrice ait joui, des le début 
du régne de Justin II, d’un role oíficiel sans précédent, est un fait qui ressort de 
documents de toutes sortes: monnayage, formules de serment, sans oublier certaines 
dédicaces épigraphiques’.^^ Although she did not feature in dating formula, ñor on 
the more prestigious gold and silver coins, her ubiquitous presence on the largest 
hronze denominations must have impressed the public.^’' 

Tiberius II replaced the pagan victory adorning aU gold denominations, which 
had already been Christianised into an ángel under Justin I on the solidus,by a cross 
(Figure 5.5). According to John of Ephesus (III.14), this conspicuous innovation had 


Anonymous, De rebus bellicis, 3.4, ed. A. Giardina, Le cose della guerra (Milán, 1989), 
14 (ut qualitas futurae discussionis appareat, formas et magnitudinem tam aereae quam 
aureae figurationis pictura praenuntiante subieci). 

Dated coins are known in Constantinople and other provincial mints from regnal 
year 12 (538/9). 

This was overlooked by numismatists until O. Ulrich-Bansa drew attention to it (O. 
Ulrich-Bansa, “Note su alcune rare monete di rame dell’imperatore Giustino IX,Numismática 
2 [1936], 76). For a fuU comment of the novella and its consequences on inscriptions, D. 
Feissel, ‘La réforme chronologique de 537 et son appHcation dans lepigraphie grecque: 
années de régne et dates consulaires de Justinien á HéracÜus’, Ktema 18 (1993, published 
1996), 171-88. 

For example, on Carthage transitional issue (W. Hahn, M. Metlich, Money of the 
Incipient Byzantine Empire (Vienna, 2000), pl. 30, N185) and from Maurice reign on, on añ 
Carthage gold issues. 

D. Feissel, ‘Notes d’épigraphie chrétienne (X)’, BCH 119 (1995), 375-89, here 385 
referring for oaths formulae to K. Worp, ZPE 45 (1982), 211-12 and 217-18, and for a 
dedicace to Justin II,Tiherius and Sophia (577) to an inscription from Philae (C/GIV, 8646 
= E. Bernand, Inscriptions de Philae, II, n° 216). 

L. James, Empresses and Power in Early Byzantium (Leicester, 2001), 109-10. 
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Figure 5.5 


Figure 5.6 


Figure 5.7 


Figure 5.8 



Tiberius II, Constantinople consular solidus with cross on reverse. 
DOC no. 2 (BZC 1960.3) 21mm0 © Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine 
CoUection, Washington, DC 



Phocas Constantinople solidus with AVCC DOC no. 3.1 BZC 
1948.17.1891 Peirce coU 21 mm 0 © Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine 
CoUection, Washington, DC 



Phocas Constantinople solidus with AuGU. DOC no. llc.3 
(2nd Aydin hoard) BZC 1958.122 21 mm 0 © Dumbarton Oaks, 
Byzantine CoUection, Washington, DC 



Justinian II Ist reign, Constantinople. Solidus with Pantocrator 
DOC no. 7h BZC 1957.4.62 Friend coll) 20 mmo © Dumbarton 
Oaks, Byzantine CoUection, Washington, DC 
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Figure 5.9 Justinian II 2nd reign, Constantinople. Solidus with younger Christ 
bust (Emmanuel type) DOC no. 1.4 BZC 1948.17.2391 21mm0 © 
Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine CoUection, Washington, DC 


been dictated to Tiberios in a dream. Whether there was such heavenly command or 
not, the story suggests that the emperor may have intervened personaUy in the move. 
Phocas condemned to being beheaded the demarchs for having put the laurata of 
bis daughter Domentzia and her husband Priscus on the columns together with 
the Emperor’s laurata.^* Grierson related rightly to this episode the change of the 
reverse inscription on the solidi from VICTORIA AVCC to VICTORIA AVGU, 
which stressed that there was only one Augustas while the two Cs may have been 
still understood as an aUusion to two emperors (figs 5.6 and 5.7).^^ 

The dramatic choice of the two types of Christ image introduced on the coinage 
of the first and second reign of Justinian II has been extensively commented upon by 
art historians and numismatists (figs 5.8 and 5.9).^® But nothing is known about the 
role of the emperor or his entourage in this landmark change, though its connection 
with the 83rd canon of the 692 Council (692) recommending that Christ should be 
shown in his human form is quite likely.^^ The image of Christ Pantocrator, clumsily 
copied from that on Justinian II’s Ist reign issues,^^ was revived on the nomismata of 
Michael III and Theodora. It is plausibly considered that it was intended to convey 
over the Empire the news of the restoration the images proclaimed on 11 Match 
843 (figs 5.10 and 5.11). According to Grierson, the beginning of the issue could be 
dated to ‘before the end of843’.^^ But the recent die-study by Eranz Eüeg shows that 


Chron Pasch 701, Theophanes, 294 oí Se 5)í|.iap;(oi Súo yapáv h toí; TETpaKÍoo’i 
o’i)7 TM7 |Sao’i7iKM7 Xavpáxwv í(jTf\<rKv nplíTKou Kai Aop£7T?[ai; kaupára. xaÚTa iSojx ó ^auík^ix; 
r\ya,vá.‘KTvi<Tíy, Kal irip.'^ctq yjyayE Toix; Syjpápjjou; ©sotjjáwjx Kai HáptJjiko^, icai arrime, avrov^ eI; to 
arápa yvpvobt; ékeIeuo-ev áTroTpy]9íj7ai aÚTOú;. See the comment in Kruse, Studien, 40-41. 

P. Grierson, ‘Solidi of Phocas and Heraclius: the chronological framework’, 
Numismatic ChronicH, 19 (1959), 131-54. 

J.D. Breckenridge, The Numismatic Iconography of Justinian II (New York, 1959) with 
earlier refs. to Grabar and other studies. 

G. Dagron, Décrire et peindre: Essai sur le portrait iconique (Paris, 2007), 184-94 
concurs with previous scholars in this interpretation. 

GrKrson,Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks CoUection and in 
the Whittemore CoUection, 3/1 (Washington DC, 1973), 454. 

“ Ibid.,455. 
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Figure 5.10 Michael III and Thekla, Constantinople. Nomisma with Theodora 
on reverse.DOC no. lb.2 BZC 1948.17.26812Omm0 © Dumbarton 
Oaks, Byzantine CoUection, Washington, DC 



Figure 5.11 Michael III and Theodora, Constantinople. Nomisma with Christ 
on ohverse. DOC no. 2.1 BZC 1948.17.2686 20mm © Dumbarton 
Oaks, Byzantine CoUection, Washington, DC 


the first issue of the reign without Christ image, featuring Michael III and Thekla on 
the ohverse and Theodora on the reverse, is much more plentiful and varied than the 
Pantocrator issue and cannot be squeezed into the first year of Michael IIFs reign. 
Statistics of the estimated original number of dies lead to the conclusión that the 
Pantokrator issue started probably much later, c.850.^'' Another argument, already 
noted by Wroth in 1906, confirms this later dating: the representation of Michael 
III as an older person on the issue with the image of Christ.^^ This is against the 
intuitive dating, and has to be analysed in the context of the Restoration of images.^* 
The ‘Purge of 843’ may not have been as large as assumed by Dmitry Afinogenov, 


F. Füeg, Corpus, 29-30. 

Wroth BMC, 430, n. 1 favoured 852 as the date for the introduction of the type 
pointing out to that older representation of Michael III. 

F. Füeg {Corpus, 30) considers that ‘Theodora was cautious to avoid iconoclasts’ 
reaction and the reinstatement of images in churches met with some degree of reluctance’. 
He overinterprets here Herrín, The Formation of Christendom (Princeton, 1987), 474 who 
only writes that ‘the redecoration of churches proceeded slowly’. In discussing this point 
with me, Judith Herrín added that ‘that the crosses put up by the iconoclasts remained (For 
example, in Hagia Eirene, Constantinople) because they were a potent symbol of the faith 
for iconophiles as well as iconoclasts. There is little evidence for an immediate redecoration 
partiy because so much iconoclast art was acceptable to iconophiles’. 
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Figure 5.12 Michael III and Basil, Constantinople. FoUis DOC 8.3 BZC 
1948.17.2705 26mm0 © Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine CoUection, 
Washington, DC 


who takes seriously the allusion in the Viía Methodi (PG 100, col. 1260-1) 
to ‘twenty thousand or more priests, prevented from impiously officiating’.^^ But 
the texts assembled and analysed by Jean Darrouzés show that the difficulties in 
dealing with the iconoclast clergy lasted during the whole duration of Methodios’ 
patriarchate (843-7).^® This does not dismiss the plausible role ofTheodora in the 
choice of the new type, but puts it in a diíFerent perspective and shows that the 
imperial authority may have apparently taken care not to counter directly ‘public 
Opinión.Judith Herrin also suggests very plausibly that ‘Theodora wanted to make 
absolutely sure that her son Michael, designated as heir to TheophÜos, was accepted, 
and so insisted on the wide circulation of the first type, which also had her own 
image on the reverse to show that she was his guardián. 

Other programmatic issues could be recaUed: the copper foUes of Michael III 
and Basil I and their latín inscription {Michael imperator basilius rex) designed to 
prove to the pope that, contrary to his blame, Latin was known in Constantinople 
(Figure 5.12),^* the protocol niceties in titulature and position on the score of 
issues from the long reign of Constantino VII which iUustrate the rise and faU of 
the Lekapenoi ambitions,'"’ or the Virgin’s appearance on Nikephoros II Phokas 
and John I Tzimizkes nomismata in place of Basil II (figs 5.13 and 5.14), which 
combined the ruler’s piety and his desire to dispense with showing the image of 
the legitímate young hasileus. In aU cases, the emperor’s or his counseUors’wishes 
must have been decisivo. 


D.E. Afinogenov, ‘The Great Purge of 843: A Re-Examination’, in Leimon: Lennart 
Rydén Festschrift,].C>. Rosenqvist, ed. (Uppsala, 1996), 79-91. 

J. Darrouzés, ‘Le patriarche Méthode contre les Iconoclastes et les Stoudites’, REB 
45 (1987), 15-47, at 16. 

Grierson, Catalogue, III/l, 456 with ref. to pope Nicholas I letter in MGHep.karol. 

IV, 459. 

Grierson, Catalogue, III/2,526-38;T.E. Gregory^Ihe Gold Coinage of the Emperor 
Constantine Y\Y, American Numismatic Society Museum Notes 19 (1974) 87-118. For seáis, 
see J. Nesbitt, Catalogue of Byzantine Seáis atEumbarton Oaks and in the Fogg Museum ofArt, 
6 (Washington DC, 2009,56-65. 
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Figure 5.13 Nikephoros Phokas with Basil II, Constantinople. Nomisma DOC 
1.1 BZC 1948.17. 3124 21mm0 © Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine 
CoUection, Washington, DC 



Figure 5.14 Nikephoros Phokas, Constantinople. Emperor with Theotokos 
(without Basil II) DOC 4.2 (BZC 1948.17. 3128) 22mm0 © 
Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine CoUection, Washington, DC 



Figure 5.15 Michael VIII, Constantinople. Hyperpyron DOC 12 (BZC 1948 17 
3592) © Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine CoUection, Washington, DC 


The most enlightening example of such a personal choice is provided by 
the hyperpyron of Michael VTII (Figure 5.15). It fits weU with the emperor’s 
celebration of Constantinople’s reconquest when on Dormition day (1261) he 
entered through the Golden Gate, listened kneeling to the prayers pronounced 
in front of the Virgin Hodegetria’s icón and waUted aU the way behind it to the 
Stoudion monastery.''^ It matches his imagery on other media (the seal where he 


Georgios Acropolites, ed. Heisenberg, Leipzig, 1903, p. 186-8; R. Macrides, George 
Akropolites: The History (Oxford, 2007), 383-4. 
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Figure 5.16 Michael VIII, Constantinople. Lead seal. Numismatic Museum, 
Athens, Ilion Melathron 2000. To Nomismatiko Mouseio sto katophli 
ton 21ou aiona (Athens, 2001), 120-1 


raises the icón of the Virgin Blachernitissa above his head (Figure 5.16),“*^ the statue 
of himself kneeling in front of Archangel Michael)'*^ and his own declarations in 
his typikon for the monastery of KeUibara, T)e vita sua-."^ 


Who shall tell the mighty acts of the Lord; who shall cause all Thy praises to he heard? (Ps. 105 
[106]:2) I was raised up tohe emperor ofyour people.The proofof this is olear and unamhiguous. 

For it was not the many hands coming to assist me or their frightening weapons which elevated 
me above the heads of the Romans. It was not any highly persuasive speech delivered by me 
or by my supporters which fell upon the ears of the crowd, íilled them with great hopes, and 
convinced them to entrust themselves to me. No, it was Your right hand, Lord, which did this 
mighty deed. Your right hand raised me on high, and established me as lord of all. 

Specimen in the Numismatic Museum in Athens: Ilion Melathron 2000. To 
Nomismatiko Mouseio sto katophli ton 21ou aiona (Athens, 2001), 120-1 and H.C. Evans, 
ed., Byzantium. Faith and Power (1261-1557) (New Haven, London, 2004), no. 6, p. 31-2. 

See A-M. Talbot, ‘The Restoration of Constantinople under Michael VIH’, DOP 47 
(1993), 243-61 and T. Thomov, ‘The last column in Constantinople: To the memory of Dr. 
Annetta Ilieva’, BySl, 59/1 (1998), 80-91. 

^ Imperatoris Michaelis Palaeologis de vita sua, ed. and French transí, by H. Grégoire, 
Byzantion 29-30 (1959-60), 453, 456. English transí, by G. Dennis in J. Thomas, 
A. Constantinides Hero, ed., Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents: A Complete 
Translation of the Surviving Founders’ Typika and Testamente 3 (Washington DC, 2000), 
1241-52. {Typikon of Michael VIII Palaiologos for the Monastery of St. Demetrios of the 
Palaiologoi-KeUibara in Constantinople). See C. Morrisson, ‘L’hyperpére de Michel VIII 
Paléologue et la reconquéte de Constantinople’, Bulletin Club Franjáis de la Médaille, 55/56 
(1977), 76-86. 
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When Pachymeres commented later on the debasement of the hyperpyron, he 
stated that: 

Under Michael [VTII], after the recovery of the City, hecause of the expenses {doseis) then 
necessary, not least with regard to the Italiana, he [Michael] altered the reverse {opistheri) of the 
oíd designa by means of a representaron of the City .. 

It is implicit that the emperor himself, or his entourage, had devised this alteration 
of the imagery. 


Reception and Impact on Public Opinión 

That Pachymeres went into a description of the coin shows that this innovative type 
had made an impression on the public. While he mentioned the City, the Italian 
merchants described perperi as inginocchiati choosing another innovation, the 
kneeling emperor, as characteristic. Here is a rare example of a dual reaction to the 
same type: the Byzantine writer focusing on the symbolic valué of the reverse, the 
foreign merchant on the change in the emperor’s image, from standing to kneeling. 

One must be aware that the visibility of coins in terms of diffusion is greater 
than that of any other image or sculpture.'**’ Aheady in the second century AD, 
Pronto tells Marcus Aurelius how: 


on aU changers’ tables, in shops and taverns, canopies, vestibules, Windows, at all places possible, 
everywhere are your images presented to the common people. Piey are also painted most of 
them indeed badly or even crudely made or sculpted in clay^^ 

Though money is not mentioned, coins are probably the media present usquequaque, 
ubique and the had paintings or crude clay figures adorning shops remind of any 
president’s photographs posted in today’s souks or bazars in the Mediterranean 
World and elsewhere. 

Though coins circulated in miUions, they did so in various circles at diíferent 
levels and must have met diíferent publics, so that their reception varied with the 
culture of the users. Even the most cultivated may not have paid great attention 
to what was passing in their hands, like us today. Who in the Eurozone, except 


Pachymeres, Bonn, II, 493-4 = FaiUer ed., 541; I cite here Michael Hendy’s 
translation in Studies, 1985,527. 

For the Román period, see the reflections of P. Veyne,‘Lisibilité des images, propagande 
et apparat monarchique dans l’Empire romain, Revue historique 621 (2002-1), 3-30. 

Pronto, ad Marcum Caesarem, IV, 12: ‘Seis ut in ómnibus argentariis mensulis, 
perguleis, taberneis, pro tecteis, vestibulis, fenestris, usquequaque, ubi que, imagines vestrae 
sint volgo propositae, male iUae quidem pictae pleraeque et crassa, lútea immo. Minerva 
fictae scalptaeveF. See above, the comment in S. Ivanov’s paper. 
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a numismatist or a collector, would look at the small change in his wallet and 
comment on the quality and variety of Italian or Greek reverse patterns compared 
to the politically correct poverty of French ones?'*^ This is the sceptic’s view of the 
reception of ancient coins.'*’ 

I would contend that in the Byzantine or western medieval worlds, the puhlic, even 
the popular one, would pay greater attention to coins’design and could identify them, 
whether they bore an inscription or noF” - first, because it was the guarantee of their 
authenticity and their purchasing power; second, because images on coins could be a 
source of entertainment. A few anecdotes are revealing. The most picturesque of aU 
is that of the juggler in Antioch whose dog had been trained so that he brought back 
thousands of coins of various emperors according to their ñame Siacfiópwv PaaíXéwv 
yo\á<T[MTa ppÍK STrsSíSov kkt ’ óvo[t«.** Clearly the juggler could not have made a living 
from his trick if passers-by could not have recognised the coins’ types. SimÜarÜy, when 
one of the seven sleepers from Ephesus was sent on their awakening to buy bread with 
bronze coins (ápyíipia) dating to the time of their martyrdom under Decius, 150 years 
before, the bakers saw they were ‘a large and not current money’ (Xu^óvtsí; kk! íSóvtsí; 
TV]V [tovíxav ÓTi [teyáXv] vjv kkI éva)Xay¡iévy]), and thought that he had found a hoard.This 
implies that people were able to recognise ancient types from present-day ones.®^ 

The same faculty of identification was valid to a certain extent for statues, as 
hinted by the Parastaseis referring to Theodosius the Great (379-95) apropos his 
supposed demonetisation {emaurosis, blinding/defacing) of the coinage of Julián: 

In addition, when he saw his [Julian’s] statue {stélé) standing outside the Mint {kharage)^ he 
turned red and asked his companions whose likeness {chamgma) it was. When they replied that 
it was Julian’s, he said at once, ‘I have seen a hlack man represented in a statue and I grew very 
red’, and at once he broke it .. 

With time elapsing, whether for statues or coins, of course the identifications 
became more confused. When the Vita of St Stephen the Younger blames 
Constantine V for erecting a statue in honour of the charioteer Ouraniakos, it 
probably aUudes in fact to one of the prophet Elias in his fiery chariot.^^' 


M. PopofF, ‘Symbolique, héraldique et affirmation identitaire sur les “faces nationales” 
des euros et centimes á'exaos jBuUetin déla SociétéFmnfaisedeNumismatique,S7 (2002),41-45. 

The one shared among others by M. Crawford, op. cit. 

Coins can have the imperial figure without an inscription (like imperial busts on 
consular diptychs which did not need to be identified since consuls were dating the year and 
everyone knew who was the ruling emperor). 

Malalas, Chronographia, ed. Dindorf, Bonn, 453,22-3. 

Symeon Metaphrastes, PG 115, col. 428-48. 

Constantinople in the Early ch. 46, Cameron-Herrin p. 122, transí, 123 and comm. 
235-6. Dagron, Constantinople imaginaire, does not comment this episode. 

La Vie dEtienne le Jeune par Etienne le Diacre (BHG 1666), ed. M-F. Auzépy 
(Birmingham, 1997), § 65,166 text, 265 transí, and comm. n. 411. 
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Similarly but more positively, the Letter of the Three Patriarchs to Theophilus 
describes the coin type of Justinian II and assigns it to Constantino the Great: 


As the first and foremost ofFering, a token of devotion to Christ our tme God, he [Constantine] 
engraved on the imperial coinage of the State the sign of the salvation-bringing and life-giving 
cross, that had appeared from heaven, and stamped the revered and theandric figure of Christ 
with his own image on the coin KcovaTavTívo;... TrpwTicrTOV, Kai é^aíperov Ka^^íepvjpa Tvji; si; 
XpicTTov rbv áXv]0Lv6v 0s6v siiaspeía;, yvcopicrf/a éy;(apáTTSi tw pacriXiKW Tvj; TroXirsía; vo[xícr[¿aTi, 

T¿ Ts ovpavocpcívkc o'y][.tsrov toú I^coTyjpíou o-raupoO. Kal tov crs^áa'fXLOv Kai Qeav^pLKov XpicrToO yapaKrf ¡pcí 

sv aÚTcó peTcí rov iSíov áveruncbcraro ... 

The main point is not the error in identification of the emperor, since in the middle 
and late Byzantine period, as weU as in the west, any imperial figure could easily be 
identified with Constantine, ideal emperor and saint, but the indirect evidence of 
the impact of Justinian II’s innovation. Note that the same text further blames the 
iconoclast emperor for having replaced the image of Christ by his own in order to 
refute Christ’s supremo authority and assume alone absoluto earthly power. 

This is also evidence that the Isaurians’ and Amorians’ shift to a fuUy ‘dynastic’ 
coinage had also been noticed and was used as an argument in the polemic. 

Even contemporaries could misunderstand the signification of the coins as in 
the weU known cases of the Victory on globo of Justin II’s solidus (Figure 5.17),®^ 
mistaken for Aphrodite, or Isaakios I Komnenos’ sword (figs 5.18 and 5.19), 
considered the proof of his military seizure of power. ®^When Skylitzes Continuatus 
blames him for not giving credit to God, but on the contrary to his own forcé 
and military sldll, he is moved by political reasons. However, the other critics and 
misinterpreters (John of Ephesos or Matthew of Edessa) are no Constantinopolitan 
writers but come from a more remoto environment, are less acquainted with 
Román or Byzantine traditions and ceremonial and are not amicably oriented 
to the emperor they blame. Isaac was not the first emperor to be represented in 
military costume. A few years before, Constantine IX Monomakhos, who was not 
exactly representativo of military aristocracy and demeanor, had adoptad a military 
garb on his sUver coins (Figure 5.20). Isaakios may have been playing also on the 
representations of military saints holding sword and even an unsheathed sword. 


Tie Letter of the Three Patriarchs to Emperor Theophilos and Related Texts, J. A. Munitiz, J. 
Chrysostomides, E. Harvalia-Crook and Ch. Dendrinos, eds (Camberley, 1997). Para 5d, p. 20. 

John of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical History, III, 16, first cited by A.H.M. Jones, 
‘Numismatics and history’, in Essays in Román Coinage pres. to H. Mattingly, R.A.C. 
Carson, H. Sutherland, eds (London, 1956), 13-33, at 15 (repr. in A.H.M. Jones, The Román 
Economy, P.A. Brunt, ed., [Oxford, 1974], 61-81). 

Skylitzes Continuatus, ed. J. Tsolakis (Thessalonica, 1968), 103; Zonaras, Epitomae 
Historiarum libriXVIII, ed.Th.Büttner-Wobst (Bonn, 1897),XVIII,4.2,p. 665-6;Matthieu 
d’Édesse, Chronique, ed. E. Dulaurier (París, 1858) II, 79, p. 104-5. 
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Figure 5.17 Justin II,Thessalonica. Solidus not in DOC (BZC 2002.4). Cf MIB 
16 



Figure 5.18 Isaakios I Komnenos, Constantinople. Nomisma histamenon. 

Emperor Holding sheathed sword DOC 1.2 (BZC 1948.17.2964) 
26mm © Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine CoUection, Washington, DC 



Figure 5.19 Isaakios I Komnenos, Constantinople. Nomisma histamenon. 

Emperor drawing sword. DOC 2.1 (BZC 1947.2.103) 27mm © 
Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine CoUection, Washington, DC 




Eigure 5.20 Constantino IX Monomachos, Constantinople. Miliaresion. DOC 
no. 7b2 BZC 1956.23.190 Bertelé coU 26mm © Dumbarton Oaks, 
Byzantine CoUection, Washington, DC 
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Figure 5.21 Anonymous follis class A2. DOC A2.1.1 Schindler coll. 

BZC.1960.125.1759 37mm © Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine 
CoUection, Washington, DC 


such as St Michael of Chonai, very popular in the Byzantine Eastern army.^® The 
ambivalence was certainly facilitated by the fact that the imagery of the archangel 
had strong imperial connections.^^ 


He [John I Tzimiskes] also ordered that the image of the Saviour he inscrihed on the gold 
and copper coins, something which had not happened hefore, and on one of the sides there 
were written Román letters saying: Jesús Christ, king of kings — a practice which suhsequent 
emperors retained.^^ 

This rather exact report by John Skylitzes about the creation of the anonymous 
follis by John Tzimiskes (Figure 5.21) is one more argument for the attention paid 
to changes in the imagery both by the user and by the issuing authority. The slow 
Christianisation of coinage in the early Byzantine period on the one hand and on 
the other hand the ever increasing religiosity of the imperial image displayed on 
coins later on were in agreement with and evolved at the same pace as popular 
attachment to early traditions in the Early Byzantine period and popular piety 
with its increased devotion to saints from the tenth century. Coin designs did 
not undergo the ‘Byzantine’commentaries that they are now subjected to, but the 
Byzantines certainly were not indifferent to them. 


J. Nesbitt, N. Oikonomides, Catalogue of the Byzantine Seak at Dumbarton Oaks 
and in the Fogg Museum of Art, III (Washington, DC, 1996), nos. 99.6-7, 174-5. These 
two eleventh-century lead seáis belong to ‘John, nobeUisimos, protovestiarios and grand 
domestikos of the Schools of the Orient’who could be the brother of Isaakios Komnenos, 
though there are some difficulties with the identification. 

J. Cotsonis, The Contribution of Byzantine Lead Seáis to the Study of the Cult of 
the Saints (Sixth-Twelfth Century), Byzantion 75 (2005), 383-497 at 438-42. 

Skylitzes, Synopsis historiarum, ed. I. Thurn (Berlin and New York, 1973) 311 = A 
synopsis of Byzantine History á’77-7057, J. Wortley, transí. (Cambridge, 2010), 295. 
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The Authority of the Eparchos in the 
Markets of Constantinople (according 
to the Book ofthe Eparch)* * 

Johannes Koder 

Of the three types of imposed authority distinguished hy Max Weher, namely 
traditional, charismatic and rational-legal, it is the third that underpins the 
Tvji; -Kokíiúc,, ‘the mayor of the City’d For legitimacy the ofhce depended on 
established formal!ties and laws of the State that were only partially written down. 
FoUowing the model of the praefectus urbi at Rome, the institution of the ‘eparch 
of Constantinople’ carne into existence in the mid fourth century. The office had 
acquired responsihility for trade and commerce in the territory of Constantinople 
by the fifth century, indicated by legal tradition, for example regulations in the 
Theodosian Codex'. 

AJI tile guilds in Constantinople, as well as the citizens and all the inhahitants, shaü he 
subordínate to the Eparch of ConstantinopleT 


* R-J- Filie, Berlin, is thanked for kindly communicating to me lemmata from Part II 
of the Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit: Zweite Abteilung (867-1025) \PmbZ\ 
referenced in the notes. Nach Vorarbeiten F. Winkehnanns ersteUt von R-J- Filie, C. 
Fudwig,Th. Pratsch, B. Zielke sowie B. Kronung, H. Bichlmeier, D. Foller, unter Mitarbeit 
von A. Beihammer und G. Prinzing, vol. 1-8 (Berlin, New York, in preparation). 

* M. Weher, Politik ais Beruf, Geistige Arbeit ais Beruf 2 (Munich and Feipzig, 1919), 
repr. with a postscript by R. Dahrendorf, Universal-Bibliothek 8833 (Stuttgart, 1997). 

^ For the text, see p. 98, Sources, 1. See in general R. GuUland, ‘Études sur l’histoire 
administrative de l’empire byzantin. F’Eparque, 1. F’Eparque de la viUe’, BSl 41 (1980), 17-32, 
145-80, and ‘IIF F’Apoéparque’, BSl 43 (1982), 30-44; on this: J-Cl. Cheynet, ‘F’Eparque: 
Correctifs et Additifs’, BSl 45 (1984), 50-4; E. Papagianni, ‘Byzantine Fegislation on 
Economic Activity Relative to Social Class’, in EHB III, 1083-93; A.E. Goutzioukostas, ‘H 
aTtovojiri SixaiorívYji; (tto Bv(ávzw (9oi;-12oi; cciúvcc;). Ta xoíTgixá SixaioSoTixá ópyava xai SixaíTTijpia 
Tr¡<; Tcparevovcrai, Bu^avxivá Ksígsva kki MslÉrai 37 (Thessalonike, 2004); T.G. Kolias and M. 
Chroni, To Empgixóv Bi^Xiov Aéovroi; C ’ tov Zocpov. Eiíraycoyij, cí7cóSo(ry¡ xsigévov (rTy¡ véa, sJXyjvixij, 
(rgoliaa-fiáí (Athens,2010), 13-25. 

From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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In the middle Byzantine period the office ranked immediately after the emperor, 
as Michael Psellos made clear, setting the eparch on almost equal ranking with 
the emperor: ‘imperial authority without purple’, as he described this office.^ 
The character traits and inteUectual competencies expected of the Eparch of 
Constantinople in the middle Byzantine period can be seen in two passages from 
Theophanes Continuatus. The first describes the protospatharios Konstantinos on 
the occasion of his investiture (946/7) as follows: 


(He was) ... the former Mystikos and leader of the philosophers, laudable in word and deed 
since no other in the Senate approached his level of knowledge and wisdom; and thus he caused 
the Office of the Eparch to shine in legality and justice/ 


Similarly, a second passage on the patrician Theodore Belonas States: 


He (Constantine Porphyrogenitus, probably in 957/8) invested him, a capable and educated 
man, well versed in the laws and handsome as well, as Eparch and Father of the City/ 

Thus the authority of the eparch was based on erudition, a sense of justice and 
knowledge of the laws. It was emphasised especiaUy by the office holder’s investiture 
by the emperor, and subsequent inclusión amongst the class of the ‘other’patricians 
for the imperial distribution of gifts.^ At the Praitorion, he administered justice 
and executed judgements, sometimes by direct order of the emperor.^ He even, 
occasionaUy, acted in place of the emperor at Constantinople when the emperor 
was away at war.® The high status of the eparch is further attested throughout 
the ninth and tenth centuries in records where the fourteen axiomata (‘ranks’) 
subordinate to him are listed.^ 


^ Chronographie ou hhtoire d’un siéde de Byzance (976-1077), ed. Émile Renauld, vol. 1 
(Paris, 1926), 30: émpyov á^iapa ... ^mikeioq Se avTr\ á.pyY\, el yv] o<joy ct7tóp(pvf0(;. 

For text, see p. 98, Sources, 2; also PmbZ 23916. 

^ For text, see p. 98, Sources, 3; also PmbZ 27707. 

* Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Decerimoniis, ed. I. Reiske, CFHB, I-II (Bonn, 1829- 
30), 526-8 and 784. 

^ For instance, by order of the emperor, the Eparch had the weU known iconoclastic 
verses branded to the foreheads of the Graptoi brothers. See Georgios Monachos, cont. ed. 
J.P Migne PG lio, 807, and Symeon Logothetes, ed. PG. Migne, PG 114, 226. 

® Such as Niketas Ooryphas during the assault of the Ros on Constantinople. Georgios 
Monachos, cont., 826 and Symeon Logothetes, 240. 

^ For these records, the 'taktika, see N. Oikonomidés,‘Les listes de préséance byzantiñes 
des IXe et Xe siécles (Paris, 1972) (U = Taktikon Uspenskij [842/3], P = Philotheos [899], B 
= Taktikon Benesevic [934/944], E = Taktikon Escorial [971/5]),U 49.20,51.16, B 247.17. 
See p. 98, Sources, A\ there were twoprotokankellarioi and twúwogeitoniarchai. See P 209.22f., 
M.J. Sjuzjumov, Vizantijskaja kniga eparcha. Vtsupitelnaja statja, perevod, kommentarii 
(Moscow, 1962), l.c. 104, and Oikonomidés, ‘Listes’, 319-21. 
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Textual Evidence 

The texts known as the Book of the Eparch,^^ and the Eisagoge (Tntroduction), 
promulgated probably in 886, demónstrate the powerful position of the eparch of 
Constantinople in the middle Byzantine periodd^ The fourth title in the Eisagoge is 
dedicated in its entirety to the eparchd^ It corresponds to a great degree with Book 
6.4.2-4 of the slightly later Basilika, probably to be dated Christmas 888, that 
ultimately derived largely from the DigestE' Nevertheless, it is beyond doubt that 
Photios, the originator' of the Eisagoge, deliberately used the text to delinéate the 
prominent role of the Eparch of Constantinople.^'* When compiling the Eisagoge, 
he seems also to have decided to record systematically the traditional regulations for 
commerce and trade in Constantinople, and to harmonise these with the BasilikaE 


*** Text and translations: E)as Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen, ed. and tr. J. Koder, Corpus 
Fontium Historiae Byzantinae XXXIII (Vienna, 1991); J. Nicole, Le livre du préfet ou l’édit 
de Fémpereur Léon le Sage sur les corporations de Constantinople, Texte grec du Genevensis 23 
(Geneva, 1893); J. Nicole, Le livre du Préfet: Traduction francaise avec une introduction et 
des notes explicatives (Geneva and Basle, 1894); Kolias and Chroni, To ETtapgixcm Bifkíov. 
English translations: A.E.R. Boak,‘Notes and Documents.The Book of the Vreíect’ .Journal 
of Economic and Business History 1 (1929), 597-619; E.H. Freshfield, Ordinances ofLeo VI, 
c.895,from the Book of the Eparch (Cambridge, 1938). See also: A. Stockle, Spátrómische und 
byzantinische Zünfte (Leipzig, 1911, repr. Aalen, 1963), esp. ‘Der Staat und die Zünfte’, 
74-134; A.P. Christophilopoulos, To Empgixóv BfXíov Aéovroc; tov Eoípov xcu cu a-vvregvíai ív 
BvIjOLVTÍa (Athens, 1935); Sjuzjumov, Vizantijskaja kniga eparcha', H. Kahane and R. Kahane, 
‘Abendland und Byzanz’, RB fase. 5 (1972), 517f. 

Text of the Eisagoge {^Epanagoge’)'. P. Zepos (post C.E. Zacharic von Lingenthal), 
Leges Imperatorum Isaurorum et Macedonum.Jus Graecoromanum 2 (Athens, 1931), 236-368. 
For the date of the promulgation of the Eisagoge see: Schminck 1986, 55-107. Eparchs 
documented for the period between c.860 and c.920 are listed in the Appendix. Seáis of the 
eparchoi: V. Laurent, Le Corpus des sceaux de Fempire byzantin, vol. V, II (Paris, 1965), 545-79 
(Nr. 993-1048). 

llspi T&fiosc, ÍTcápypv icokíoic,, Zepos 2,243-4. 

On this and the paragraph that foUows see Basilika 6.4.2-4, corresponding to Digest 
1.12.1 and 3, p. 98, Sources, 5, and how it compares with Eisagoge 4, p. 100, Sources, 6. For the 
date of the 60 books of Leo VI, see A. Schminck, ‘Frommigkeit ziere das Werk, ‘ Subseciva 
Groningana 3 (1989), 90-3. 

^‘* Schminck 1986, 55-107. On the ‘organisational’ background see M. Th. Fogen, 
‘Gewalt, Gesetz und Organisation. Attribute politischer Macht in Byzanz’, in Sp. N. Troianos, 
ed., Kateuodion In Memoriam Nikos Oikonomides (Athens and Komotini, 2008), 27-38, esp. 
34-5. 

Some passages in the BE probably stem directly from the Eisagoge rather than 
from older codifications. For example, compare BE 3.3: ... to áKÍ^Svjkov tov ^adiXiKby ’iyoy 
;(apaKT»jpa [‘which has the imperial impress unadulterated’] with Eisagoge 2.T. ... ki|35v]L£Úei 7 
TÓ7 jíaiTikiKÓv j'apaKTÍjpa [‘to adultérate the imperial impress’]. For more on the relationship 
between the BE and the Eisagoge, see J. Koder, ‘Delikt und Strafe im Eparchenbuch: 
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It was this process, and not just the general importance of corporations in society, 
that may weU have led to the creation of the BE}^ 

The Eisagoge emphasises that, within his territory, the eparch ranked directly 
behind the emperord''His power and capahilities of action, and consequently those 
of his functionaries, were, at least theoreticaUy, hroad. In the city, he was empowered 
to investígate aU charges and prosecute aU crimes {Eisagoge 4.1), to pronounce the 
exile of individuáis and the restriction of their freedom of movement, a type of 
house arrest {Eisagoge 4.3).^® He had the authority to prohibit either temporarily 
or permanently the sale of certain goods, the performance of public spectacles, 
and public gatherings in the entire city or in parts of it.^* In order to ensure the 
maintenance of peace and order and to investígate aU types of incidents, the eparch 
was in charge of soldiers {stratiotaíf^ who apparently possessed the authority 
of peacekeeping officers and secret pólice. The duties of the latter are noted by 
Kekaumenos in relation to Constantinople: 


Watch attentively to the political development in the City so that nothing escapes your notice! 

Have your spies at any time at any place, at all corporations!^^ 

The eparch’s geographical sphere of action was limited to the City and its 
surrounding area within a radius of a hundred miles, in the same manner as the 
praefectus urbi in Rome.^^ However, territory of that size corresponded to only a 
smaU part of the real physical-geographical extent of Constantinople’s regional 
economic impact. Even in the early Byzantine period its sphere of influence had 
extended beyond the waUs of the City to encompass the hinterland on both sides 
of the Bosphorus, in Thrace and in Asia Minor. We can assume that the area under 
the eparch’s jurisdiction extended north to the entrance to the Black Sea and 
Southwest to Abydos where, in both cases, maritime border Controls existed for the 


Aspekte des mittelalterlichen Korporationswesens in KonstantinopeF, JOB 41 (1991), 
113-31, and below, p. 97-8. 

See for instance de cerimoniis, 497-8, reproduced in p. 101, Sources, 7, where the 
protocol for the reception of the emperor is described. 

EisogogeA.il. 

In the case of an individual’s exile to his place of origin, the eparch was compeUed to 
enforce his stay there: Eisagoge 4.9; in practico this was probably unenforceable. 

Eisagoge 4.9. 

Eisagoge 4.8: ... xai Ijíi arparicÓTa; étti rfi üprivri kkí étti t6 ávai^ipíw aÚTÜ ra Travra^'ov 
KiTíQÚirCTa. [‘and he has soldiers for peacekeeping and to relate to him what is ongoing in 
any place’]. 

Reproduced in p. 102, Sources, 8. Note the clear reference to the corporations. 

Eisagoge 4.4, based on Basilika 6.4.2 and/or Digest 1.12.1. See also L. Burgmann, 
‘Peira 51. Ubersetzung und Kommentar’, in Memoriam Nikos Oikonomides, 5-26, esp. 11. 
In reality the eparchos of Constantinople may have been much more importan! than the 
praefectus of Rome, because xBs. polis was the permanent residence of the emperor. 
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purpose of collecting tariffs. Inland, the economic area stretched probably to the 
Long Walls in Thrace/^ and to the lower reaches of the Sangarios in Asia Minor.^'* 


Market Functions of the Eparch 

The stipulations of the BE address the activities of members of the individual 
corporationsT^ From these stipulations two distinct groups of regulations can be 
identified that apply to numerous corporations, thereby promoting a measure 
of standardisation within the BE.^ The first group of stipulations is common to 
several corporations, sometimes even repeated verbatim in each section. These are 
primarily concerned with matters of public interest, such as: 

• mutual control of Corporation members. 

• restriction of residency for those arriving in Constantinople from elsewhere, 
applicable to Romaioi as well as non-RomaioiT’ 

• protection of the valué of coins by prohibiting the alteration of their weight 
and composition through manipulation.^* 

• regulation of scales, measurements, and weights.^’ 

• prohibition of concealing goods to cause a shortage and accompanying 
price rises. 

• prohibition of effecting a rise in the rent of shops of competitors. 

• prohibition of price increases after payment of earnest money {arrabo, arra). 


See A. Külzer,‘Ostthrakien (Europe)’, TIB 12 (Dph 369) (Vienna,2008),507-9, s.v. 
Makra Teiche, with further bibliography. 

The stipulation in the BE 15.3 that butchers were to conduct their purchasing 
beyond the Sangarios should be seen in this context. 

The distinction, which Peira 51.7 makes between somateion {corpus) and systema 
{collegium), has no significance for the BE, which uses the term somateion only in the title, 
whilst the text has always systema, cf. Burgmann, ‘Peira 51’, 10. 

On the foUowing, see J. Koder, ‘Überlegungen zu Aufbau und Entstehung des 
Eparchikon Biblion, in Kathegetria: Essays Presented to Joan Hussey for her 80th Birthday 
(Camberley, 1988), 94-5. 

G. Prinzing, ‘Vom Umgang der Byzantiner mit dem Fremden, in C. Lüth, R.W. 
Keck, E. Wiersing, eds, Der Umgang mit dem Fremden in der Vormoderne: Studien zur 
Akkulturation in bildungshistorischer Sicht (Cologne, Weimar, Vienna, 1997), 117-43; esp. 
applicable to BE 6.5. 

C. Morrisson, EHB III 919,929. This also ineludes the obligation of the merchants, 
introduced later, to accept the Tetarteron and the Dyo tetarton nomisma. 

C. Entwistle,£7/i?II 612. Letter 68.11 (Markopoulos)bythe‘anonymousprofessor‘ 
is characteristic: xhi SI xal Tspo<7¿XBeíy xaS’ r|gM7 '^oEkíi-, vmpyw; (7Tá6gi07 géya xal giKpÓ7 rrap’ 
r|pÍ7 oÚK ídTiv [‘To whom do you plan to turn against us? the Eparch? But we have no big 
or little weights’]. 
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• setting of profit margins.^® 

These regulations have such a high degree of general applicability that they no doubt 
applied to aU occupational groups in Constantinople that formed corporations, 
and were thus officiaUy regulatedd^ 

The second group of stipulations is also concerned with the regulation of 
corporations, but on a case-by-case basis, or addressed to specific trades. These 
inelude: 

• conditions for admission to the Corporation and for practising trades. 

• determination of Business volume and lists of goods. 

• delineations between trades (an issue often connected with the definition of 
one and the prohibition of another). 

• the locations in Constantinople of specific craftsmen. 

• purchase of goods by merchants from importers, Wholesale distributors or 
producers. 

• prohibition of poaching workers from other jobs. 

• prohibition of engaging workers by contraets longer than one month. 

In both areas covered by the stipulations, general and specific, the need for 
regulation was a civic responsibility, so the task of regulation carne under the aegis 
of the eparch. The extent and varied nature of the eparch’s duties made it necessary 
to delegate the day-to-day operations of his office. Thus the eparch had at his 
disposal a staff of officials. Although the BE offers no systematic information 
on the structure of the eparch’s bureaucracy, it does provide a series of indirect 
clues for individual functionaries and their subordinates working in the spheres 
regulated in the BE-, some are also found in the list of the eparch’s subordinates 
already mentioned.^^ What emerges is a picture of a system of control and power 
divided amongst two groups of functionaries, those appointed by the eparch or the 
emperor, and those elected by the members of the corporations. 


Although the BE actuaUy contains few concrete specifications concerning margins 
of profit, at the time of its inception it can be assumed that gross profit was not supposed to 
exceed the standard valúes of 1 keration/nomisma (that is, one sixth or 16.666%), and net 
profit was not supposed to exceed 1 milarision/nomisma (that is, one twelfth or 8.333%). 
See J. Koder, ‘E-KoíjYekuara o’j'sxiKá ge tov sTTKriTKTgó aro Etmp-jQ.KÓ Bi^lío’, in Ch. G. Angelidi, 
ed., H xc($ijf¿£j3¡vij ^ojjj (TTO Bv^ávno - Tofiéí^ xcu ¡Tvvép^íisi; ítti^v íJXyjvia-Tixij xcu pcofiaixri TrapáSoa-i^, 
ripaKTiKá Tou A’ AieQvoú; SuguoCTÍou (Athens, 1989), 363-71. On just profit* see A. Laiou, 
EHBm 1135-6. 

For the BE, this was true whether or not certain stipulations were mentioned at all, 
and also irrespective of whether or not they were expressly cited in a title. Thus, if specific 
stipulations were not treated in some titles, this meant that for these corporations the 
respective matters were unproblematic or appeared to be insignificant. 

P 113 and De cerimoniis 717; see above, n. 25. 
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OJJiciah Appointed by the Eparch or the Emperor 

The first group comprised officials, eparchikoi, salariad by the eparch.^^ They were 
either appointed directly by him or the eparch nominated them for appointment 
by the emperor. These were the symponoi, the legatarioi, the bouUotai and the mitotes. 

Symponoi 

The symponoi were installed in a short ceremony by the emperor and were 
subordinated to the eparch by the praipositos?^ They ranked in the first place 
before the logothetes toupraitoriou?^ In each case, one performed the function of the 
representativa of the eparch;^* it is not clear to me whether in the middle Byzantine 
period they actuaUy servad as judges or assessors of the archon or krites, as was still 
intended in the BasilikaF Several were apparently charged by the eparch with the 
general supervisión of the orderly function of the markets, especially with ensuring 
the correctness of scales, measurements and weights.^® Their duties, and those of 
the legatarioi discussed below, partiaUy overlapped with those of the agoranomos, as 
this official is callad in the Basilika (or aedilis, as in the Digesi).^'^ 

In the BE, references to the symponoi are found on the foUowing occasions: 
one was responsible for supervising the producers of fine leather goods and the 
tanners;'*® another was charged with determining the profit margin of the bakers, as 
well as establishing the weight of bread and the size of wine mugs.'*^ The symponoi 
probably did not perform these duties personaUy, but assigned them to subordinates 


BE 1.4; see Stockle, ‘Zünfte’, 93-4. 

symponos Lampe 1289b: ‘assessor, assistant of magistrate’, LBG\ ‘Mitarbeiter I thank 
CaroÜna Cupane, Vienna, for kindly supplying this reference. See also E)e cerimoniis II 81 

reproduced in p. 102, Sources, 9, and Theophanes Continuatus, VI 54, reproduced in 
p. 102, Sources, 10. 

Taktikon Uspenskij (842/3) 59.22, 63.14, Philotheos (899) 113.9, 153.8. It does 
not seem necessary to me to distinguish between this symponos and that from the BE, as 
formulated by Stockle, ‘Zünfte’, 92f. See also Christophilopoulos, ‘Eparchikon Biblion, 
44f; Kolias and Chroni, To EitapgixávBi^líov,2\b. 

Seáis of symponoi'. Laurent, Corpus II, 579-99 (Nr. 1049-87), I.G. Leontiades, 
Molv^Só^ovVíd Tov Movasíov Bv^ccvrivoó noliTurpov Qe(7(7c¿Xovíxrji;, Bu^avxii'á Ksígsva kki MeXérm 
40 (Thessalonike, 2006), 112-14 (Nr. 37, 11. Jh.); A-K. Wassiliou and W. Seibt, Die 
byzantinischen Bleisiegel in Osterreich, 2. EentraT undProvinzialverwaltung (Vienna, 2004), 
101 (Nr. 76). 

Basilika ().1.63 and 71 (C 1.51.2 and 13),iíí:/s^í7.1.1.10.On this see Goutzioukostas, 
‘aTro-vogri SiKaiO(Tá7vi(;’, 105f with n. 429. 

See Oikonomidés, ‘Listes’320, n. 189; N. Oikonomides, EHB III 975. 

Basilika passim, see esp. 19.10 rest, reproduced p. 102, Sources, 11. The testimony in 
the Basilika is at least partly obsolete. See also below, p. 93, under bothroi. 

““ 5£14.2. 

BE 18.1,4, and 19.1; see Sjuzjumov, Vizantijskaja kniga eparcha, 238f. 
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whose particular tasks were supervising pricing in the markets of Constantinople. 
In this sense, they, or the legatarioi, should be equated with the muhtasib in cities 
under Arabo-Islamic ruled^ 

Legatarioi 

One or more legatarioi were subordinated to each of the various holders of high 
offices/^ LegatarioivftK ofhcials with pólice duties’d'* In Constantinople, while they 
were instaUed by the eparch, the emperor was to be notified of their instaUation.'*® 
Chapter 20 of the BE deais with them. According to it, a legatarios registered 
all foreigners arriving in the city, that is, aU those coming from outside (the City) 
{exotikoí),'^ Byzantines and non-Byzantines {ethnikoi).‘'^’Yas. duration of their stay 
in the city was not to exceed three monAs;"** cloth and garment merchants from 
Syria were quartered with their wares in sepárate, enclosed housing {mitata) where 
they conducted their business of buying and sening/’ The legatarios in charge 
controUed the goods they imported and - at the end of their stay - the goods 
they intended to exporté® The legatarios was also responsible for preventing the 


In HeUenistic and early Byzantine tradition, the sahib al suq (or later the muhtasib') 
acquired the function of the agoranomos. FoUowing the laws set down in the Koran, the 
muhtasib, a subordínate of the qadi, oversaw the hisba (‘biü, settlement, requital’); he was in 
charge of‘supervising the markets’, a task first described in concrete terms in the Ahkám al- 
süq (‘market regulations’), which date to the middle of the ninth century. See C. Caben and 
M. Talbi, ‘Hisba’, El, Nouvelle Edition 3 (1971) 503-5. He also oversaw the maintenance of 
peace and order at the market, which primarily entailed ensuring the quality of goods and 
regulating masses and weights. 

Oikonomidés, ‘Listes’ 382a, 314 and 320; examples: P 115, 121, 161, 183; T)e 
cerimoniis 718.5 {logothetes tou stratiotikou), 719.16 and 738.17 {chartularios tou bestiariou), 
738.10 {tou arithmou), 750.8 {praipositos). On the function of the legatarios indicated here, 
see Stockle, ‘Zünfte’, 90-2; also Christophílopoulos, Eparchikon Biblion 45f.; Kolias and 
Chroni, To Emjiptxóv Bi^Xtov, 266. 

** Thus LBG 921a; see Lampe 799a s.v. \r\ya.xá.p\o<;. In law texts {TLG'. Justinian’s 
Novellae, Ecloga, Eisagoge,Basilika,Procheiros Nomos), a specific connection between legatarios 
and kleronomos is naturaUy found often; in our context, however, it is not directly relevant. 

'O Tíji; Tcokíox; É7rap;(0(; 7rpo|3aAéo’9co ’^Eyarápiov éttiSeikvÍ); avxby tú PaailiEÍ, BE 20.1 
[‘The City Prefect shaU appoint a legatarios, whom he shall present to the Emperor’, trs. 
Boak, 617]. 

é^coSev úaípypnevoi, be 2.6, 4.1, 6.5, 9.1,15.3,16.3,20.1-2,21.1, 8; é^coTiKa TrpóuwTra 
££ 6.9,8.3,7,8,17.2. 

BE 8.5, 7, see also ’éQyy] BE 2.4, 4.1, 4, 9.6.; Sjuzjumov, Vizantijskaja kniga eparcha, 
249-51, and J. Koder, ‘Das SigiUion von 992 - eine ‘aufienpolitische‘ Urkunde?’, BSl 52 
(1991), 40-4. 

BE 20.2. 

4.8,5.2,5,6.5, 9.7. 

BE 20.2. 
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hiding of imported goods and for preventing any artificial infiation resulting from 
such concealed imports.^^ As the nature of these duties indicates, the legatarios was 
clearly subordinate to a symponos. 

Boullotai 

The boullotai, oíficials who ‘affix a seal’/^ ranked in eleventh place, between the 
nomikoi and the prostatai, in the axiomata subordinate to the eparch.^^ Their 
position may have been accompanied by a high income, as can be inferred from 
a letter of John Tzetzes that mentions two boullotai, a father Theodoros and his 
son Georgios, both of whom were so wealthy that they possessed códices (and thus 
could lend them out).®'* While the BE records that the boullotai were active in 
checking silk producers and silk merchants,^^ it is likely they were also responsible 
for the accuracy of instruments used for measuring and weighing, or of a specified 
quantity of goods that had to be certified by a seal/* The boullotai were thus another 
link in a hierarchical chain: basileus — eparchos — symponos — legatarios — boullotes. 

Mitotes 

The mitotes, the ‘inspector of (silk) threadV^ is not mentioned outside the BE in 
other legal or administrative sources, and only once thus far in the TLG.^^ In BE 
8.3 he is connected with the regulation of silk production: access to the looms 
could not be denied to him or to the boullotes. Based on his function and the way 
in which he is mentioned, it can be assumed that the mitotes and the boullotes 
equal in rank. 


Functionaries of the Corporations 

The second group regulated by the eparch consisted of functionaries of the 
corporations. Corporation members nominated these functionaries to the eparch 
who then appointed them and entrusted them with controUing functions. They 
were probably not salaried by the eparch or by the treasury, but by the corporations 


See BE 20.3, reproduced p. 102, Sources, 12. 

” Thus L5G 291a. 

TwSs Ú7rápj(MTrj;7ró).EM<;ÚTTOTSTaKTai síSy] á^iupárco^ iS’... PouAXcoxafP l\'i,Decerimoniis 
711; Stockle,‘Zünfte’, 93. 

Text reproduced as p. 102, Sources, 13. 

55 4.4, 6.4,8.3,9. 

55 BE 11.9,12.9,13.2,16.6,19.4. See Oikonomidés,‘Listes’321. 

5^ According to LBG 1032a; s. Stockle, Zünfte 93. 

5® A search of the TLG (under gvjTOT, pT]TMT, giTOT, ¡xitmt) produced as the only other 
record Suda, Kappa 1418: Kepary giTurr]; see also KaipwTr|, t] in LBG 735a: ‘Gewebe’. 
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or their members respectively, possibly through profit sharing.This group included 
the prostatai, the exarchoi and the bothroi.^^ 

Prostatai (Prostateuontes) 

The term prostates is generally used for a broad spectrum of functions associated 
with guardianship and leadership.^“ Its meaning in an ecclesiastical context is 
clearly that of an ethical and spiritnjal leader.^^ In the eparch’s office the prostatai 
were twelfth in the ranking order. In the BE,prostates is the term most commonly 
used for the head of a Corporation, and it was used in this way for the soap makers, 
leather cutters and fishmongers.“ A related term, the participle prostateuon,^^ 
is found for the leather cutters, fishmongers and bothroi.^ The prostatai were 
appointed by decisión of the eparch.*’^ Apparently pork dealers had more than one 
head or chief.^^ For the fishmongers, every fish ‘vault ‘ in the so-caUed Megistai 


Although to some degree they may be compared with the bothroi, the tabullarioi, 
which are treated in detail in the BE, were not market functionaries and their position is 
therefore not discussed here. 

LSJ 1526b: ‘leader, ruler, president”. Lampe 1182b: ‘patrón, supporter, ... protector, 
leader, chief, ruler”; Oikonomidés, ‘Listes’ 321; cf. also Suda, Pi 3001: TrpÚTa^ii;- 5ioiKr]Tvi;, 
7rpoo'TáTy]<;, ^vkaS,, a.p-f 0 íy, xapía;, é^ap^og. [‘prytanis: administrator, protector, 

guardián, ruler, king, treasurer, primate’.] 

TLG: for example, the testament of Athanasios Athonites, ed. P. Meyer, Die 
Haupturkunden Jur die Geschichte der Athosklóster (Amsterdam, 1965) 125f.; esp. striking 
is a section of the Basilika, reproduced p. 103, Sources, 14, which cites the philosopher 
Chrysippos on the nomos. 

BE 12.1, 14.1, 2, 17.1, 3, 4. S. Sjuzjumov, Vizantijskaja kniga eparcha, 211.230, 
235, 245 and further; see generally Stockle, Zünfte 78-86 (on terminology 78f.); see also 
Christophilopoulos, Eparchikon Biblion 46-49; Kolias and Chroni, To Empgixóv Bi^líov, 196. 

BE 14.1, 17.1, 4, 21.9. In accordance with the generally broader spectrum of 
meaning for the participle, the BE also makes no distinction in meaning; the equation of 
meaning is reinforced by the fact that in BE 14 and 17 both terms are used for the same 
Corporation head. 

The termprotostates is found only once in the BE (applied to pork dealers, BE 16.3) 
and should in this case probably be considered an author error. According to the TLG, the 
term is frequently found in military texts\ passim in Maurikios,yíwo«y» 2 fl Táctica Byzantina, 
Suda onomasticon tacticon; but cf. also ivf/ikoc, nprnocrrÚTric, in John of Damascus and 
Theodore Studites. Genesios 4.26. uses Tipu¡ro(jTáTr\v once in context of the career of the 
later emperor Basil I who installed Michael as TcpwroaráTrp/ ... ÍTnroKÓpwx; this reference, 
however, should likely be seen as the author’s circumscription for npwrourpárwp (similar to 
ibid. 1.4: TM7 ÍTTTroKÓpoj'v 7rpt<)Táp;(cp). 
impyiKfi ^ovkf\,BE 14.2. 

BE 16.3. 
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Kamarai had its own prostates}^ For the other corporations in the BE only one 
prostates is documented. 

Exarchoi 

Exarchos is generally used for the chief or head of a group or for anyone in a 
leadership position {arche)\ the term is frequently used/* and may have developed 
a negative connotation** in middle- and late-Byzantine documents in the 
ecclesiastical sector. The term expresses the comprehensive exercise of power, in the 
ñame of a higher-ranking authority, over a defined group.^° In the eparch’s ofhce 
certain exarchoi held the eighth rank. 

In the BE, the term exarchos is used for two corporations of the silk trade: the 
prandiopratai (‘hand dealers’)^^ and the metaxopratai (‘silk dealers’)-'^^ They were 
instaUed by the eparch as regulators and empowered by him.^* From the BE it 
seems likely that the exarchoi were also, in the sense of Úse. prostatai,’’'' heads of both 
corporations, and probably of other silk-related corporations as weU, although this 
is not directly stated. 

Bothroi 

The bothroi, officials in charge of the market in horses and draught animáis, present 
a special case though the reason is not clear; it is also unclear why the word has the 
meaning of inspector of horses within the 5it.''*The bothroiúiú to fulfil a higher- 


BEXl.X. 

** 588a, Lampe 493b: i. a. ‘founder, leader, chief, viceroy, primate, sénior”, LBG s.v. 

újáp'^oív. ‘Führer, Anfíihrer’. Carolina Cupane, Vienna, is kindly thanked for this reference. 
See Suda, Pi 3001: Tspvra.vi.q- Sioikv]TT]i;, ■Kpo(7Tikrr¡q, cj)ú).a^, ^acrikevq, ápj(co'v, rapiaq, l^apj'oi;, with 
Oikonomidés, ‘Listes’, 321. 

See p. 103, Sources, 15, Basilika 9.1.16, for an example. 

Examples from the Basilika can be seen in p. 103, Sources, 16-18. Examples from 
other texts can be seen in p. 103, Sources, 19-22. 

LBG 1364a: ‘Bánderverkáufer’, presumably referring to the embroidered bands 
stitched decoratively around garments. 

BE 5.3, 6.4.; Sjuzjumov, Vizantijskaja kniga eparcha, 157, 160f., 166; Stockle, 
‘Zünfte’, 78f., 84f; see also ChristophÜopoulos, Eparchikon Biblion Alíe, Kolias and Chroni, 
To ETtappixóv Bi^líov, 110. 

See p. 103, Sources, 23, with De cerimoniis 1X1. 

If this is true, then it is conceivable that the other corporations engaged in the 
production and trade of silk were also headed by the exarchoi since the prostatai named 
above are cited only in the context of other corporations. 

ES] 320b: ‘hole, trench, pit, ‘ similarly Lampe 301a, and Byzantine léxica such 
as Hesychios B 777: ^óBpoq- ópvyp.a yy\q (Sirac. 21,10); Etymologicum Genuinum B 166 
and Et. Magnum Kallierges 204 containing the cryptic addendum Síi).07 TÓ ayjpaivópsvov; 
H. Kahane and R. Kahane, Abendland und Byzanz/Literatur und Sprache/Sprache, RB 
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than-average amount of official duties. Characteristically, their number, like that 
of the notarles, was limited,^* a fact that indicates a strong control by the burean of 
the eparch, though they were headed not by an exarchos but by d^prostates. 

The bothroi were official experts for working animáis, pack animáis and riding 
animalsT^ They were responsible for arbitrating trade disputes and for inspecting 
and appraising animáis intended for sale; after which, in the case of sale, they 
received from the buyer and the seUer one keration eachd® Further, they were 
charged with recovering stolen animalsT^ They were principally forbidden from 
trading, but as an exception they were permitted to buy any remaining animáis®® or 
to take these animáis in commission for a rate of six folléis per nomisma (6/288 = 
2.1%).®* GeneraUy, some of the activities of the bothroi were comparable with those 
of the agoranomos in the BasilikaP 


A Privileged Class: The-Archontes 

In the middle Byzantine period the term archon may be defined in very general 
terms as ‘a person, often a wealthy official, who possesses power and has a high 
reputation.®® The archontes mentioned in the BE stood outside the two groups 
previously discussed. The archontes neither occupied a function specific to the 
marketplace, ñor did they exercise a defined profession. They generaUy belonged 


ReaUexikon der Byzantinistik AI 4—6 (1970-6), 393 (Nr.98), 456,517f., do not add to our 
understanding. The meaning corresponding to that in the BE (Li?G 284a: ‘Sachverstándiger 
fiir Vieh’) is supported by the family ñame of Fscopylo; ó BóGpoi;, paroikos in Xylurgion, a. 
1301 (Actes Iviron III 70, 383f., Praktikon des Demetrios Apelmenes). S. Sjuzjumov, 
Vizantijskaja kniga eparcha, 251-6, and J. Koder, ‘Wer andern eine Grube grabt ...“Die 
Bezeichnung’Wer andern eine Grube grabt ... ‘Die Bezeichnung bothros’\m Eparchikon 
Biblion, in G. Prinzing and D. Simón, eds, Fest und Alltag in Byzanz (Munich, 1990), 71-6 
and 194-7; see also Christophilopoulos, Eparchikon Biblion 89-91; KoHas and Chroni, To 
Emppixóv BfXíov, 274f. 

5ÍJ 21.7; the number is not known. 

But they were not responsible for sheep and pigs, which are treated separately in the 
BE under titles 15 and 16. 

^® Such as is portrayed in p. 104, Sources, 24. 

See p. 104, Sources, 25. 

®® Prohibition given in p. 104, Sources, 24. 

®* See p. 104, Sources, 26. 

®® BE 19.10. An indication in Tipoukeitos is relevant: 19.10.27 (Tipoukeitos ... libros 
XIII-XXIII ed. F. Dolger, StT 51, Rom 1929,132f.), which is to be assigned to this passage 
in the Basilika, refers explicitly to the bothroi title of the BE and cites (almost) verbatim, p. 
104, Sources, 27-8. For the agoranomos see above, under symponos. 

®® ES] 254a: ‘ruler, commander, chief, governor, magistrate, official”. Lampe 241b: 
‘ruler, governor, angelic power, LBG 211b: ‘hoher Amtstráger, Leiter’; see ODB, 160, s.v. 
archon. 
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to a high social class, mostly high-ranking civil and military officials.They enjoyad 
considerable privileges that are only partiaUy documentad in the sources. 

The BE cites explicitly the archontes •prWAe.ge. of a pre-emptive purchase option 
for ‘articles of clothing from Syria’ and for ‘perfumes or dyestuffs’. Of these goods, 
the archontes may buy ‘just so much as they can consume in their own homes’.^® 
The BE also discusses the archontes in the context of a prohibition of unlawful 
practices in connection with their privileges.^* Specific decrees prescribe a ban on 
the archontes and on private individuáis®'' producing clothes made of particularly 
finely woven silk,®® and further, the obligation to inform the eparch when garment 
merchants and others attempted to purchase from archontes ‘garments valuad at 
more than ten nomismata’,®^ without doubt a price level of the upper class. It is 
difficult to understand the social background that prompted the regulation of pork 
dealers who were prohibited from ‘concealing pigs in the house of an archon and 
selling them secretlyV^ though the practical context seems clear and realistic. 


The Presence of the Eparch at the Market in Constantinople 

If we foUow the text of the BE, it seems that the eparch indeed^^ had absoluta 
power of control. This is also the case for officials whom the BE designates as the 
eparch’s subordinates and for officers of the corporations who act in the eparch’s 
ñame, to the extent that they were authorised by him to do so.*^ They could also 


®‘* See Oikonomidés,‘Listes’, 368b, for differentiations for the period of the BE, and K. 
Kornarakes, ‘Ti Éanv ’épyov &pyoyroq; ’E7rn7T][iáv(r£i(; Sia^poviKíj; á^íaq orzo TÓ7 Omtio nepi tmv opcov 
Kai rrpoÜTroGÉffEco^ Toü cíp^£i7, (7Tri7 É7rio’Tokf| Tou Trpó; TÓ7 f|y£pÓ7a Tíji; Boukyapía? Mij(ar]).-BópiSa’, 
EM/esia 14 (2007), 119-28. 

®® p. 105, Sources, 29. 

®* This is also indirectly applicable when in the BE (1.20) a notary is protected by law, 
when traditionaUy acting in ‘the house of a pious foundation or of an ofScial, a monastery or 
a home for the aged, p. 105, Sources, 30. See Sjuzjumov, Vizantijskaja kniga eparcha, 107,124. 
®^ p. 105, Sources, 31. 

®® p. 105, Sources, 32. 

®^ p. 105, Sources, 33. In BE 6.10, silk dealers (g£Ta|o7rpáTai) are prohibited from 
purchasing silk in their own ñame for a powerful or rich person (Su7aTw Ti7i i) tAouctíco), 
two social categories that should probably be associated with the archontes. See Sjuzjumov, 
Vizantijskaja kniga eparcha, 182. 

p. 105, Sources, 34; see Sjuzjumov, Vizantijskaja kniga eparcha, 231-3, 238. For an 
attempt at explanation see Kolias and Chroni, ToEmjipiKÓvBi^líov,2'i'i. 

See Eisagoge 4.11 (p. 100, Sources, 6). 

See above: symponos, legatarios, bullotes, mitotes, prostates, exarchos and bothros\ cf. also 
T)e cerimoniis 1\1 and P 113. 
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be held accountable by the eparch if they abused their power in any way.^^ In the 
BE one exception is provided when, because of imperial necessity, the frotostrator 
is granted the possibility of using the Services of the lorotomoi (‘leather workers’)-^'* 
The Eisagoge (corresponding to the Basilika) confirms the power of the eparch, 
not only for the general stipulations aheady discussed^® but also for two concrete 
subjects that are to be seen in connection with the BE, namely: 

1. The regulation of the trapezitai (bankers) and the argyropratai (jeweUers). 
In both cases, a summary mention in the Eisagoge corresponds to individual, 
sepárate clauses in the BE’’^ containing detailed regulations, which address 
in concrete terms the correctness of monetary exchange for the trapezitai 
and the liability of the argyropratai to the eparch.^^ 

2. The stipulation that the eparch is to quell price rigging by the meat 
sellers2® This corresponds to instructions in the BE which forbid pork 
dealers from ‘concealing pigs in the house of a noble and seUing them 
secretlyV’ and which State that butchers ‘shaU not have the right to buy 
pigs and keep their meat in storage’d“ Butchers are aUowed to store only 
sheep, and possibly goats, and they are not aUowed: 


For example, in the sense of the oath of office, the text of which emperor Justinian 
prescribed in the appendix oíNovella 8 (a. 535) and which was introduced into the Basilika 
(6.3.50), reproduced here as p. 105, Sources, 35. 

BE 14.1 specifies that, after the consent of the emperor has been established, the 
lorotomoi ‘if required by the imperial Services ‘ (év oí; Se ;(p£Ía EÍr] Év raí; (Sao-iliKaí; Ú7ry]pEo-íai<;) should 
be subordinated to Úieprotostrator (for which see Stockle, ‘Zünfte’, 14 and 94). However, other 
militarÜy significant corporations probably had similar performance requirements, indirectly 
confirmed by the stipulation that excluded bakers were excluded, see p. 106, Sources, 36. 
Subordinated to ÚieprotostratorsNexe the stratores, armophylakes and stablokometes {De cerimoniis 
719); In the Taktika, Xps. protostrator ranked after the chartularios tou hanikleiou and before the 
protasekretis (U 53.14, P 103.13, B 249.27, S 271.12), that is, after the eparch, whereby the 
stratores, the harmophylakes and the staulokometes were ranked after him (P 121.29-32), see 
Sjuzjumov, Vizantijskaja kniga eparcha, 221, Oikonomidés, ‘Listes’, 337f, and Laurent, Corpus 
II 496f (Nr. 931). 

See above p. 87. 

Eisagoge 4.10, BE 2 flspi ápyupoTrpaTÜv and Eisagoge 4.6, BE 3 nspi TpaTrs^iTwv 
respectively. 

The regulations which forbid the manipulations of coins are repeated in Eisagoge 
40.17,p. 106, Sources,T>l, and Eisagoge 52.11, and later in the ProcheirosNomos 39.14 (cf. also 
Procheiron auctum 39.25). 

Eisagoge 4. 8. 

p. 106, Sources, 38. 
p. 106, Sources, 39. 
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to meet the drovers who bring in their flocks for sale, either in Nikomedia or in the City, but 
only beyond the Sangarios, in order that the meat be purchased more cheaply^^^ 

On the other hand, the Eisagoge contains special regulations for slaves and for 
freed former slaves that find no correlation in the BE. While the Eisagoge discusses 
traditional prohlems associated with the emancipation of slaves [douloi) and the 
conduct of freed slaves {apeleutheroi) the BE takes slaves and ‘free men‘ {eleutheroi, 
probahly here in the sense of ‘freedmeh, that is, former slaves?) as a given: they 
appear to be integrated into the daily life of trade and the market to such a degree 
that their status required regulation only in certain special cases. For instance, 
the BE treats slaves w^orking as argyropratai (jewellers)/^ bestiopratai (garment 
merchants)/”'* serikarioi (silk manufacturers)^®* and saponopratai (soap makers)^“^ 
in the same manner as free men; nevertheless slaves were subject to different rules 
when starting work in a trade or when being penalised. Bankers, how^ever, w^ere 
not permitted to be represented by their douloi in business transactions; this may 
indicare that douloi'we.K not permitted to pursue this trade.*“^The coincidence that 
such stipulations are given only for certain trades can be explained in general as 
follows: either there were some trades in which slaves were not active; or similar 
stipulations existed for other corporations whose members did not, however, 
require a written form of directives. 


Conclusions 

We can offer the foUowing as a brief, and preliminary, summary: it is indeed up 
to a certain point true, as Gilbert Dagron puts it, that in premodern civilisations 
‘the economy is closely embedded in social relations and has not yet acquired its 
proper rationality or autonomy’.^”® During the rule of the Macedonian dynasty, 
and even earlier, the accuracy of this statement can be seen in and is confirmed 
by many stipulations of the BE, as well as those of the Eisagoge and the Basilika. 
These show that the authority of the eparch and of officials subordinare to him to 
act in the ñame of the emperor was largely real, aU the more so as the medieval 
eparchos tes poleos was nearer to the emperor than the praefectus urbi in ancient 


p. 106, Sources, 40. 

Eisagoge 4.2 and 7. 
p. 106, Sources, 41. 
p. 107, Sources, 42. 
p. 107, Sources, 43. 
p. 107, Sources, 44. 

™ p. 108, Sources, 45. 

G. Dagron, EHB II, 396, relying on Karl Polanyi and his school. 
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Rome. Nevertheless, the regulations contained in the Eisagoge'^ and in the BE 
demónstrate the limits of this authorityd^“ These statutorily prescribed limits 
and, moreover, the regulatory inconsistencies found in the BE, which give the 
impression of being coincidental and arbitrary, indicate a strong Creative wiU on 
the part of the producers and merchants who made up the corporations. These 
parties seem to have created or maintained areas of freedom for their activities 
that - to a certain degree - afforded a market-oriented economy. As Laiou and 
Morrisson put it: 


The State played a role whose importance and weight varied ... But it was never the solé 
economic actor ... Market forces always operated, with greater or lesser impact.^^^ 


List of Extracts from Main Sources, with Translations 

1. Basilika 6.4.13 {Codex 1.28.4), cf. Codex Theodos. 1.6.1,10, Digest 1.11,12. 
návxa Tcc év Kcovo’TavTivovmlei acoiiUTeia kk! oí TroTírai k«1 oí ám tov Si^fiou TrávTei; tw 
émp](co Tvji; TróXewi; vmKeíaQcoaav (trs. author). 

2. Theophanes Continuatus VT 10, ed. I Bekker, Corpus Scriptorum Historiae 
Byzantinii (Bonn, 1838), 444. 

... TÓv TV]viK«ÚTa [iuaTiKÓv kkI K«6v]yy]Ty]v twv cfiíXoo’ócfjcov.'Xóya) k« 1 epyw á^iéTraivov, wi; [iv] 
hepov Tvji; yvúaecoí; km crocfiíai; tov ávSpóí; ehaí Tiva Tyji; cruyKXi^Tou- Kal oíjtwi; Ty]v émp](íav 
evvoiiía KM SiKMoavv^ Sisupsij/ev (trs. author). 

3. Theophanes Continuatus VT 43, ed. Bekker, 461. 

... Í7r«p;(ov K«1 Trarépa TróXecoi; 7rpoj(eipi?eTai, «vSpa íkkvóv kkI Toyiov, upó? toó? vÓ[íoi)? 
mlvmipíav kkI súcfjuíav íj(ovt« (trs. author). 

4. P {Taktikon Philotheou) 113; E)e cerimoniis 1\1. 

Tw Se Ú7ráp;(w ti)? TIóTew? vmTÉraKTM eíSv] á^iwfiKTWv iS’, oíov íry/íTrow?, ToyoGéTr]? tov 
TrpaiTwpíou, KpiTal twv peyewvwv, éTrio’KeTrTÍTai, 7rpwTOK«yKeW.ápioi, KevTupíwv, éuÓTrTai, 
yeiToviáp;(«i, vo[41koí, ^ovTXutcú, itpoo'TáTm, K«yKeW.ápioi, ó TrapaGa'XaacrÍTy]? (trs. 
author). 


However, they were only in effect from 886 to 907; after 907 the Procheiros Nomos, 
to which the encheiridios nomos mentioned in BE 1.2 probably refers, superseded them. See 
A. Schminck, Studien zu mittelbyzantinischen Rechtsbüchern Forschungen zur byzantinischen 
Rechtsgeschichte 13 (Frankfurt am Main, 1986), 62. 

See also Ch. M. Brand,‘Did Byzantium have a free market? ‘ Byz. Forsch. 26 (2000), 
63-72, who discusses examples which suggest the existence of elements of a free market in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

A.E. Laiou and C. Morrisson, The Byzantine Economy (Cambridge, 2007), 231. 
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5. Basilika 6.4.2 {Digest 1.12.1 and 3) 

'O TróXecoi; htapjoc, n&VTd ¡^y¡Tei t« éyKXi^[iaTa t« év Tf¡ nóXei km tcc év 'halia yivófieva. 
AKpoaxai k«1 twv TrpoacfjeuyóvTcov SovXuv km TÜvleyóvTuv iSíoii; «yop«(76i^vai voíififioii; ém 
TÚ éXev9spu9f¡vM, 7rap«|3«íveiv Se tóv Seamryjv íítoi tóv áyop«(7Ty]v- k«1 toíitwv ÚTraKoíiei 
TOÜTO avTÓ é7ri[ie[4cf)0[iévwv toR SeanÓTMí; ^toi toíí; áyopaaTMí;- k«1 twv nuTpúvcov, ¡íáXiaTU 
Túv «Trópwv é7ri?y]ToíivTcov «TroTpacfji^vai Trapa twv áTre'XeuGépwv. Kal é^opí^ei Kal Trepiopí^ei 
Toui; ctfiapTávovTai;, toü ^aaiXécoí; ti^v vi^aov ópí^ovToi;. Zy¡Tei km tcc évtó? éKaTÓv [ii'Xíwv 
e^w Tvji; TTÓXewi; T:Xy¡ii¡íéXoviíeva, oí) [ii^v tcc Troppwxépw. Kal Trap’ ccvtú KaTV]yopeÍTai SoúXoi; 
Trapa tov iSíov SeaicÓTOv énl ¡ioi'¡(eícc tyi^ iSíai; yafieTyji;. KiveÍTai Trap’ ocvtú Kal tó Trepl jSíai;. 
riapaTréjiTTOVTai ccvtú oí kcckúí; Siayivó[ievoi Ky]Se[ióvei; Kal ¡ceíl^ovoí; ÉTre^e'Xeíicrewi; j^pjí^ovxei;, 
Kal oí SeSwKÓTei; j[py][iaTa érrl tw éTriTpoTreüaai v] 'XajSóvTei; eii; tó éjiTroSíaai yevéaGai 
éTriTy]Seíoi)<;, Kal oí éTrlTV]Se<; ííttovoí áTroypaT|/á[ievoi tcc tov véov Trpáy[iaTa v] cfjavepwi; kutcc 
S óXov éKTCoi^aavTeí;. 

”Ev9cc Se áKpoáTai toü SoíiXou kutcc SecrTrÓTOu, oúk ócfielXei Séj(e(76ai ccvtóv KCCTy¡yopovvTcc 
(tovto yccp eí [iv] ám Sv]Xwv aÍTiwv oúk écfjeÍTai toR SoúXoii;), áXX’ éccv evXcc^úí; Trpoo’épj(wvTai 
Trpo|SaW.ó[ievoi Tpaj^ÚTVjTa toú SeamTov, y] Xiicóv, »] óti Trpói; aío’j(pÓTy]Ta auvwGeí aÚTOúi;. 

OpovTÍ^ei TOÚ [iv] TrpoaTyívai ávSpáTroSa, Kal toú ttio-tcói; cruvaW.áo’creiv tou? Tparre^ÍTai; 
Kal áTréj(eo’6ai twv KeKw'Xu[iévwv. Ewcfipovl^ei Se Kal toúí áTreleDOepoDí; KaTacfjpovoúvTai;»] 
újSpí^ovTa? TOÓ? TráTpwvaí v] tccí; yajieTcti; v] toúí TraíSai; aÚTWv, áTreiXwv v] [laaTÍ^wv v] uXXcoí; 
Trpói; TÓ á[iápTy][4a éTre|iwv. Eí Se KaTa[ir]vúo’oucriv aÚTOúi;»] toR é](9poi(; aÚTWv avicnvevaovai, 
¡ceTaXXí^ovTM. 

OpovTÍ^ei Kal TOÚ SiKaíoii; Tifirifiaai tó Kpéa? TriTrpáo’Keo’Gai, Kal tyi^ BÍp'i]VY¡i Kal tí^í 
TWV Gewpiwv KaTao’Táo’ewí, Kal ej(ei aTpaTiwTai; ÉTrl Tvj eípy]V}] Kal érrl tw ávacfiépeiv ccvtú tcc 
TravTaj(oú Kivoú[ieva. AúvaTai árrayopeúeiv Tivl tí^í TróXewi; Kal [lépoui; aÚTi^i; Kal Trpay [laTeíai; 
Tivó? Kal 6éa<; Kal éTriTyiSeúaewi; Kal cruvviyopi^o’ewi; Kal cfiópou ^toi áyopái; Kal TrpoaKaípwi; 
Kal SivjveKWi;.... llap’ ccvtú KaTvjyopoúvTai Kal oí á6é[iiTa TroioúvTei; (jv(7ty\\ccctm 

The Prefect of the City has jurisdiction of all offences, not only those committed 
within the City but also which are committed in Italy. He must hear the complaints 
of the slaves who have fled for refuge and claim to have been purchased by their own 
money in order to be manumitted, this having been transgressed by the master or 
the buyer. He must hear them, when they accuse their masters or buyers, but also the 
patrons, especiaUy the needy ones, if their freedmen wish to be supported by them. 

And he has authority to relegate and deport the crimináis to an island designated 
by the emperor. He prosecutes any offence committed within a hundred miles out 
of the City, but not beyond that distance. And before him a slave is tried, in case 
that his master accuses him of having committed adultery with his wife. Also the 
cases of rape are to be brought before him. Before him are brought curators who 
administered fraudulently and deserve a more severe punishment, and those who 
had given money for their guardianship or have taken money to prevent suitable 
persons, and those who purposely diminished the property of the ward or evidently 
alienated it in a fraudulent manner. In case he hears the complaints of a slave 
against his master, he should not accept that he can accuse him (for slaves are never 
allowed to do this, unless for clear reasons), but he may humbly apply to him if 
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his master treats him with cruelty, or starves him, or forces him to endure indecent 
attacks. He should take care that money brokers do not appoint slaves and that 
they change the money honestly and refrain from illegal acts. He will punish the 
freedmen who treat disrespectfuUy or insult their patrons or their wives or children, 
either by warning them, or by having them scourged, or by inflicting another 
penalty according to the crime. If they brought a criminal accusation against him, 
or have conspired against him with his enemy, they shaU be sent to the mines. He 
supervises the sale of meat at a reasonable price, and the public peace and the order 
at exhibitions, and he has soldiers for maintaining the peace, and to report to him 
whatever takes place anywhere. He may forbid any person in the City or in a part 
of it trade, spectacles, activities and advocacy in the Forum, namely the market, for 
a limited or an unlimited time ... and if he exiles a person, he may forcé him also 
not to leave his home town ... And before him also the guilds are tried, when they 
are acting wrongly (trs. author). 

6. Eisagoge A.l—W 

Hepl TK^ecoi; é7ráp;(ou TroXecoi; 

1 . 'OTvji;TTÓXewi; emp](0í;návTU¡^y¡Teí tcc éyyck^iMTa k«1 t« év Tvj mXei yivó[reva «KpoáTKi. 

2. 'O TYi^ 'K6kí(x¡c, eKapyoc, twv TrpoacfjeuyóvTwv SoúXcov k«1 twv 'XeyóvTcov iSíoii; 
áyopaaSyjvKi voíi[r[ioi(; ém tw éXeu6epco6i^v«i «KpoáTai, kkI twv Traxpwvwv [láXicTa 
TWV «TTÓpwv é7ri5v]ToíivTwv «TroTpacfji^vai Trapa twv áTreXeuGépwv. 

3. 'O TYi^ TTÓXewi; xal e^opi^ei xal Trepiopí^ei, toü |3a(7ÍXéw(; ti^v vvjaov ópí^ovTOi;. 

4. 'O Tyji; mXewíi emp]( 0 (; ?v]tsí xal tcc évtói; éxaTÓv [liXíwv Tvji; mXecoí; 7r'Xv][r[ie'Xoíi[ieva, 
oí) [ri^V TCC TToppwTépw. 

5. Hapá TW TYi^ TTÓXewi; é7rápj(w 7rapa7ré[i7rovTai xal oí Kaxwi; yivó[revoi Ky]Se[róve<; xal 
[reí^ovoi; ÚTre^eXeíicrawi; ypY^ovTíc,, xal oí SeSwKÓTei; j[pr][iaTa érrl tw éTriTpoTreúaai 
v] 'XajBóvTei; de, tó éfiTroSícai yevécGai é7riTy]Seloui;, xal oí éTÚTYjSe^ i^ttóvwí 
áTroypaij/áfrevoi tcc tov véov Tcpáy¡iccTa »] cfiavepwi; kutcc SóXov éKmi^accvTeí;. 

6. 'O TYi^ TcoXecúc; ímp^p^ cfipovTÍ^ei tov [rv] TrpoaTi^vai ÉTrl Tropveía Syifioaía ávSpáTroSa, 
Kal TOÜ TTicTcói; cruvaW.áo’O’eiv tov^ TpaTre^ÍTai; xal ccnéipaBcci twv KSKw'Xu[révwv. 

7. 'O TYi^ TTÓXewi; ’é'rapjp^ crwcfjpoví^ei xal toüí á'réXevQépov^ KaTacfjpovoüvTai; i] 
üjBpí^ovTai; toÜi; TráTpwvai;»] Ta? yayceTcc^ v] toüí TraíSai; aÜTWv, áTrei^wv xal [raerTÍ^wv 
v] aXXwc^ Trpói; tó á[iápTy][ia ÉTre^iwv. eí Se cruK0<f)avTi^crw(7iv ccvtoíjí; í] toí? éj^Gpoíi; 
aÜTWv o’UfTTrveücrwo’i, TU7rTÓ[ievoi xal Koupeuójrevoi xal ávaSoi)Xoü[revoi áTroSíSovTai 
Tok avKOtpccvTYjQemv. 

8. 'O TYi^ TTÓXewi; ’é'nocp’jpc^ cfipovTÍ^ei xal toü SiKaíoii; Ti[ii^[ra(7i tó xpéai; TriTrpáo’Keo’Gai, 
Kal TYi^ úprp/Tfi, Kal tyi^ twv Gewpiwv KOCTOccjTcccjewc^, Kal é](ei aTpccTicoTCCí; énl Tf¡ 
dpy\yY\ Kal érrl tó ávacfiépeiv aÜTW tcc 7ravTaj(oü Kivoú[reva. AúvaTai áTrayopeúeiv Tivl 
TYi^ TcoXecúc; Kal y.ipov^ aÜTvji; Kal TrpayjiaTelai; Tivói; Kal 6éa<; Kal é7riTy]Seúcrewi; Kal 
<jvyY\yopY\(ji(jie, Kal cfjópou íítoi áyopái; Kal TrpocrKaípwi; Kal Siy]veKW(;. 

9. 'O Tyji; TTÓXewi; hcapype, SvyuTM ámyopevsiy Tivl Tvji; TróXewi; Kal ¡ispovg aÜTi^?, Kal 
TrpayjiaTeíai; Kal 6éa<; Kal éTriTyiSeüaewi; Kal avyyjyopíag (pópov km npoaKaípcog km 
Siy]veKW<;, Kal éáv é^opíarj Tivá, eípyeiv aÜTÓv ócfieíXei Kal Tyji; íSíai; TraTpíSoi; [ry] é^iaTáv. 
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10. n«pá Tw éT:áp')'w tyi^ TroXecoi; oí ápyupoTrpáTai kk! ;(py][4aTiKW(; eváyovai Kal 
iv&yovmi. 

11. 'O TYi^ mXewí; ’é'na.pKpí^ év Tfj mXei [leí^cov TrávTcov édTi [lexa tóv ^oídiXéoL, é^eXGwv Se 
Toui; opoui; tyi^ TroXecoi; é^ovaíav ovk ej(ei, 7rXv]v toü KeXeveiv k« 1 SiKK^eiv. / 

About the order for the Prefect of the City: 

1. The Prefect of the City prosecutes all oífences and hears all that is committed 
in the City. 

2. The Prefect of the City hears the complaints of the slaves who have fled 
for refuge and claim to have been purchased by their own money in order 
to be manumitted, but also the patrons, especially the needy ones, if their 
freedmen wish to be supported by them. 

3. The Prefect of the City relegates and deports the crimináis to an island 
designated by the emperor. 

4. The Prefect of the City prosecutes also oífences committed within a 
hundred miles out of the City, but not beyond that distance. 

5. Befóte the Prefect of the City are brought curators who administered 
fraudulently and deserve a more severe punishment, and those who had 
given money for their guardianship or have taken money to prevent suitable 
persons, and those who purposely diminished the property of the ward or 
evidently alienated it in a fraudulent manner. 

6. The Prefect of the City takes care that slaves are not exposed to public 
prostitution and that moneybrokers change the money honestly and refrain 
from iUegal acts. 

7. The Prefect of the City punishes the freedmen who treat disrespectfuUy or 
insult their patrons or their wives or children, either by warning them, or 
by having them scourged, or by inflicting another penalty according to the 
crime. If they brought a criminal accusation against them, or have conspired 
against them with their enemies, they shaU be whipped and sheared and 
given as slaves again to those who were calumniated by them. 

8. The Prefect of the City supervises the sale of meat at a reasonable price, 
and the public peace and the order at exhibitions, and he has soldiers for 
maintaining the peace, and to report to him whatever takes place anywhere. 

9. The Prefect of the City may forbid any person in the city or in a part of it 
trade, spectacles, activities and advocacy in the Forum, for a limited or an 
unlimited time; and if he exiles a person, he may forcé him also not to leave 
his home town. 

10. Before the Prefect of the City the jeweUers sue and are sued in material cases. 

11. The Prefect of the City is the highest ranking of aU, after the emperor. But 
if he leaves the borders of the city, he has no power, except to order and to 
judge (trs. author). 

7. Constantino Porphyrogennitos, De cerimoniis 497f. 
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orav «Tro é^mSírov »] [íaxp&t; óSoiTropíai; é7ravépj(BT«i, ... SojiéaTiKoi TrpoTÍKTCopei;, «í éuTct 
(JKpkoCi Kal y-íT uvtoví; TpijSoüvoi k«1 K.óyy\Te^, Travrei; [iexa leyKiíiv j(laviSícov k« 1 Ky]pwv 
Se^iK K«1 «piarepa íaráfievoi, kk! [ibt’ uvtoíjí; yayiaTpiavol, cf)«|3piKi^(7ioi, tk^k; twv ÉTrápj^wv 
K«1 Toü é7ráp;(ou, «pyupoTrpáTai k« 1 TrávTei; 7rpay[i«TBUT«l, kkI 7ráv críi(TTy][i«. /When 
the emperor returns from a military expedition or a long journey, (he should be 
received by the) ... palace guards, the seven scholaepalatinae and after them the 
tribuns and comités, all in white dress and with candles, standing to the right and to 
the left, and after them ofhcials of the magister officiorum, the armourers, the order 
of the eparchs and the Eparch [of Constantinople], the jewellers and all traders 
and every guild (trs. author). 

8. Kekaumenos, Strategikon c.7-10, ed. B. WassUiewsky and V. Jernstedt, 
Cecaumeni Stategicon et incerti scriptoris De ojjicns regiis libellus (St Petersburg, 
1896), 4-5. 

npócrBj(B oúv K«1 6j(B «xpíj^Biav bí? tcc Tvji; mXecoí; 7rpáy[r«Ta vmp^áXXovaav, iva [íviSbv ctb 
XavBávei, aíX’ ’iyí K«TacrKÓ7rou? Travr/j k«1 7r«VT«j(oü bí? Trávxa t« (7U(7t>Í[í«t« (trs. author). 

9. De cerimoniis II 81 Q^/v"^) 

"Oda Sbí 7rap«cf)i)XáTTBiv ettI Trpoaycoyfí dv\mbv(x¡v Kal'XoyoSBTWv ... ó npanródiTO^ avayáyei 
Toíi; SeanÓTai^, xal 'napaXay^ávei'Kapa twv SBcrTroTwv tóv ócfjBÍXovTK 7rpopXy]6i)vai (7Íi[i7rovov. 
K«1 é^6pj(BT«i ó 7rpai7ró(7iTOí; b-pixivoyevoc, imo Koi)PiKoi)X«píwv Kal aiXBVTiapícov, Kal 
fypcovdiv TÓV íÍ7rapj(ov év tw i)[ukuk'Xíw twv EkíiXwv, Kal 7rapaSiSoü(7iv aiiTW aíijrTrovov ... / 
What has to be observed in the case of the investiture of assessors and logothetes: 
... The praepositus reports to the sovereigns and receives from the sovereigns the 
person to be promoted as assessor. And úit praepositus leaves, accompanied by the 
cubicularii and silentiarii, and they visit the eparch in the semicircle of Skyla and 
subordinate the assessor to him ... (trs. author). 

10 . Theoph anes Continuatus 470 

... afka Kal dvimovovc, tw 67rápj(w ó aÚTOKpáTwp SéSwkb ... / ... but the emperor also 
assigned assessors to the eparch ... (trs. author). 

11 . Digest 21.1.1 

riBpl ayopavbyov ’Kapayyítlac, Kal TrBpl ávaSoTÉou TrpáyjraTOi; Kal UBpl áva'Xíio’BWi; TrpáaBWi; 
Kal íÍTTOvoí Tiyy\<; SiSo[révy](;. / About the precepts for the market inspector and about 
return goods and about the canceUation of a sale and the reduction of the paid 
price (trs. author). 

12 . BE 20.3 

’OcJíbíXbi ó kEyaTápioi;, STreiSav scfiBÍipoi Tivá? á7ro6y](7aupí?ovTa<; tu eídep^^óyeva bíSv] bíí 
Kaipóv BvSBÍai; Kal KaTanpayyaTevoyévoví; toü koivoú, éjicfiaví^Biv aiiToui; tw émp^^u, wi; áv 
TU7rTÓ[iBvoi Kal Kovpevóyevoi tu ámTeOévTa eidxoyíl^covTai. / It shaU be the duty of the 
legatarios to denounce to the Prefect any persons whom he may find hoarding the 
imported goods for a time of scarcity and conducting their business to the public 
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detriment, so that they may be flogged and shorn, and suffer the confiscation of 
their hoardings (trs. Boak, 617). 

13. John Tzetzes, Letter 58 (ed. P.L.M. Leone, 1972) 

... cói; Se íÍKOucra tovtov áv«yivcó(7K0VT0<; elmv- KÍipie Bao-íXeie, oük elai Taina tov Ae^ínmv 
TU ^kvQikú; km toíitou eimvTOí; [ioi vaí elmv éyú- k«1 tÍí aoi eScoKe raíiTa; ó Se eÍTré [ioi- 
ó |Soi)17.wtv]í;. Súo Sé e’m ^ov)XcoTaí, mTy¡p ©eóScopo? ti)v kXi)(7iv k«1 uíó<; Kcov(7t«vtívo<; 
SiáKovoi;- óv uíóv [iáXVov éSÓKy](7a eívai tóv Sóvtk. / ... and when I heard him reading, 
I asked him: ‘Master Basil, aren’t these the Skythika from Dexippos?’ And he told 
me: ‘Yes’. And I said: ‘And who gave them to you?’ And he answered me: ‘The 
inspector of seáis’. - But there are two inspectors of seáis, a father named Theodore 
and a son, the deacon Constantine; I believe that probably this son was the giver 
(trs. author). 

14. Basilika 2.1.14.1 (citing the philosopher Chrysippos) 

(tóv vó[rov) ... 7rpocrTáTy]v eívai twv k«7wv kkI twv «i(7j(pwv kkI apjovTa k«1 'yyey.óva, k«1 
Kara tovto Kavóva eívai Sikkímv re kkI áSÍKcov ... / (The law is) ... guardián of good 
and evil, it is ruler and leader, and in this respect guiding principie of what is lawful 
and unlawful ...(trs. author). 

15. Basilika 9.1.16 {Digest 49.1.16). 

... Tovc, éTrid^oui;kj^crTái; v] toó? épeOicTa? twv o’Tao’iao’Twv v] toó? e\ápjovc, twv cfiaTpiwv 
... / ... the weU known robbers or the agents provocateurs of rebels or the leaders 
of factions ... (trs. author). 

16. Basilika 1.1.37 {Codex 1.9.9) 

... louSaíoiK«1 oíToÓTwv e\apjo\. ... l ... the Jews and their leaders ... (trs. author). 

17. Basilika 11.1.5.1 

... oí TWV (jTpaTOTréSwv é^ap^o^ ■■■ /■■■ the commanders of the field armies ... (trs. 
author). 

18. Basilika A.\.7.\ 

... ó Sé TWV [iov«o-TV]piwv ’&japjoc, .../... the primate of the monasteries ... (trs. author). 

19. Encomium of SS. Isakos and Dalmatos by Michael the Monk {BHG 956d, 
ed. P. Hatlie, in L. PieraUi and V. Ruggieri. eds, EYKOSMIA. Studi miscellanei fer 
il 75 di Vincenzo Poggi S.J. (Soveria ManneUi (Catanzaro) 2003), 277-93, c.... ó 
é^ap;(o? TWV Tvj? ¡Sao’íXeóouo’y]? eóaywv cfjpovTiaTvipiwv ... /... the primate of the pious 
foundations in the imperial city ... (trs. author). 

20. Theophanes, Chron. 275.29 

... ó ’&japjoT, TWV EKXauivwv .../... the commander of the Sklavinoi ... (trs. author). 
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21. Georgios Monachos, Chron. Breve, ed. J.P. Migne Patrología Graeca 110.1093A 
...ó Aojyt^afiSía; é^apio; ... / ... the commander of Longibardia ... (trs. author). 

22. Digenes Akritas Z 7.3305 

... ó e^apxoí; ánsXÚTuv ... ! ... the commander of the Apelatoi ... (trs. author). 

23. BES.X 

Oí TrpavSioTrpáTKi úcf)’ évl cri)VT¿Xeí(76co(7av é|ápj(w Trapa toú impjov 7rpoj(eipi?o[réva). / 
The dealers in Syrian silks [band dealers] shall be under the direction of a single 
chief who shaU be appointed by the Prefect (trs. Boak, 606). 

24. PA 21.1 (seealso 21.4-5). 

Mv] é^ácTTW Se toíitok; KaGóXou tv]v é^wvy](7iv TroieídGai, ei [rv] ei? tcc TrepiTxeíiovTa twv 
^ wwv, & oí é^wvoíijrevoi eíacav áve^Mvy]Ta. aÚTol Se [lapTupeÍTCoaav tó ^mov óttoíóv éauv - 
ém ToíiTW yap Kal i) toútcov é7ri(7Ty][ry] éaú - Kal éáv ceno Tvj<; toíitwv [rapTuplai; é^wvy]6yj 
Trapa toü (SouTojiévoi), 'XafijSavéTW ó [reaiTeíiaai; Ka6’ év íkclcitov ?wov Kepáxiov év cenó re 
Túv éTriSy][roíivTwv e^wGev Kal twv év Tvj TróXei. / They shaU not be aUowed to make 
any purchase at aU, except in the case of the surplus animáis which the buyers 
have left unpurchased. Let them testify to the condition of any sort of animal, for 
their occupation is concerned with this also. If a purchase should be made by one 
who wishes to buy on the basis of their testimony, the inspector who has served 
as intermediary shaU receive a keration for each animal both from strangers and 
residents in the city (trs. Boak, 618). 

25. PA 21.3 (see also 21.9). 

... iva [iv] TCC áTTOK'XaTrévTa»] áTro(7Tra(7GévTa twv ^wwv Kpixfjícoi; áTrejiTroloíifreva SiakavGávj]. 
/ ... in order to prevent the secret sale of stolen or abducted stock (trs. Boak, 618). 

26. BE 21.2 

Ei Sé Tuj(óv ó jSóGpoi; uvtÓí; áveXá^ero tó ?wov ... laii^avérco kccQ’ SKaaTov vó[U(7[ra cfjókeii; 
é|./ If it should happen that the inspector himself has taken [over] the animal... he 
shall receive six folies for each nomisma of its sale price (trs. Boak, 618). 

27. Tipoukeitos 19.10.27 mentions BE 21.6 and 5 

Eívcocks Sé, ÓTi év tw Trap[óvTi] |Si[|Skíw] TrepiTwv ¡SóGpwv Sia'Xeyójrevoi; o aocfjói; év jSa(7iXeú(7i 
Aécov 4)y][(7Ív] íSiKÓv vó[U[rov ... /But know that in the present Book, Leo, the Wise 
among the emperors, decreed expressly concerning the bothroi that... (trs. author). 

BE 21.6 and 5 then foUow. 

28. PA21.5and6 

5. Tai; aÍTÍai; tmv ^wwv Tai; árró cfiavepoü oücraí'XeyéTcoo’av oí áTrejrTro'XoúvTei;, ófroicoi; xal 
The, év KpuTTTW- Kal eí eúpBGw(7iv oí élcovi^aacGai |Soi)Xó[revoi Kal [u) éo’<f)payio'[révy]v 
TV]V Ti[ry]v Trapáo’;(coo’i, [rv] bfíT(acja.y é^ovaícev tuvtcc ávTiaTpécfjeiv, ei [iv] [ré;(pi cfiópou 
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évói; «KaffíTkoyTzc, ti^v «ítíkv, Si’ íiv TavTU ávTÉo'Tpe'fav. ei Se é(7<f)p«yi(7[iévy] 

SoGfí KKTá Ti^v (7U[i<f)coví«v, ouTW K«1 yivédQw. 

6. Mexá TÓ á7re[i7ro'Xy]6yívai tó ?mov ei aiTÍavlavQávovaav ej(ei, Si B^a[íy]vaíov kutcc tóv 
vó[iov K«ipoü ávTi(7Tpe<f)é(76w. ei Se k«1 oí e^ [ii^vei; SiéXGcoai, ¡ieioíxrQco tó Tl[4r][4a, ei 
[iv] arpaTicórv]!; éorlv ó vjyopaKWi;. / 

5. Vendors shall declare both the visible and the concealed defects of the 
animáis. If it happens that those who wish to malee parchases have not paid 
the price agreed upon, they shaU have the right to return the animáis up 
to the next market upon declaration of the fault on account of which they 
return them. But if they have paid the price agreed upon, the contract shall 
hold good. 

6. If an animal proves to have a concealed defect after a sale has been 
completed, this permits its return within a period of six months. But if the 
six months have elapsed, the price shaU be reduced, unless the purchaser is 
a soldier (trs. Boak, 618). 

29. BESA 

Ty]v eio’Bp;(0[iávy]v 7rpay[4aTel«v ám Eupiai;, oía xal oev] éaTÍv, ei jxsv eaBriuam eíev, oi 
TrpavSioTrpáxai é|wvelo’6w(7av aTravrei; TOívm, xal tcc Kpeicrcrova xal tcc éXáaaova, ei Se 
ppeij/iKa í] ¡SacfjiKá, oi ppeA|/ol. ei Sé Tive? ¡SoúXovTai twv apj^óvTwv v] aXXcov tivüv npoaúncov 
ÉK Twv eiaepj^ojiévcov é^coveiaQai, Tocraúra é^coveíaQcoaav, óaa S’ av év toR iSioii; oíkok; 
SúvavTM KUTUKevovv. / The dealers in Syrian silks [band dealers] acting together 
shaU buy the whole of the merchandise imported from Syria, whatever its character 
and quantity, in so far as it consists of articles of clothing both large and smaU. But 
if it comprises perfumes or dyestuffs, the perfumers shall buy it. And if any of the 
nobles or any other persons wish to buy some of the imported goods, they may buy 
just so much as they can consume in their own homes (trs. Boak, 607). 

30. BE 1.20 

... ev Tivi e’ÍTe o’íkw eúayeí v] ápj(0VTiKW eíre [iovaaTvipicp»] yy]poKO[iela) .../... in the house 
of a pious foundation or of an official, a monastery or a home for the aged ... (trs. 
author). 

31. BE 8.2 

... e’ÍTe áp;(ovTiKÓv npóaumv e’ÍTe íSiwtikóv .../... any prince or private person ... (trs. 
Boak, 609). 

32. BE 8.2 

... ifiáTiov, e’ÍTe é^áTroiXov e’ÍTe ÓKTáTroiXov, Tropcfiupáepov ... /... a purple robe of six or 
eightwidths [threads?] ... (trs. Boak, 609). 

33. BE 4.2 

... ÉaGvjTai;... é^wvoú[ievoi7fXelwTwvSéKavo[ii(7[4áTWVTi[4W[iéva<;... /... whenpurchasing 
garments valued at ten nomismata or more ... (trs. Boak, 606). 
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34. BE 16.4 

"OaTii; Twv j[oipe[i7rópcov ívpeQeb] eii; oíkov ápj^ovTiKÓv év«7roKpÚ7rTwv Toi)? j(oípou<; KallKOpa 
7ri7rpá(7Kwv, Tvj ■KpoBipy]\iBVY\ vmKBÍaSco TTOivvj. / If any pork dealer is found concealing 
pigs in the house of a noble and seUing them secretly, he shaU suffer the aforesaid 
punishment (trs. Boak, 615). 

35. Justinian, Novella 8, Appendbc (a. 535) {Basilika 6.3.50) 

OiiK éyá) p-oyoc, TUVTa Trpá^co, á)Xá km tóv úbí [íoi -KaptdptúovTa, toioútov aTrouSaaco 
Trapaka^eív kkI toui; Trepl épB mvTUí;, w(7tb épB phi KaGapsíieiv, toui; Se Trepl ípi KXéTTTeiv 
K«1 &[i«pTáveiv. ei Se eíipeOj) tk; twv Trepl épk toiovtoí;, k«1 tó yevójievov 7r«p’ avTov 
6ep«7reíi(7w kkI uvtóv «ttoSiw^w. / Not only wiU I do this personaUy, but wiU also 
endeavour to choose a counseUor (assessor) and other persons about me who are 
imbued with the same spirit, lest, although I may be honest myself, those about me 
would steal and commit wrongs, and if anyone does so, I wiU mend the wrong done 
by him, and dismiss him from office, (trs. F.H. ^\\ime,JustiniansNovéis, in: George 
William Hopper Law Library, http://uwacadweb.uwyo.edu/blume8cjustinian/ 
Novelsl_40.asp) 

36. BE 18.2 

Oí «pTOTToiol [ty]Se[uá 'XeiToupyía Ú7roKeí(76w(7av, py]TB aÚTol pr¡TB tcc toíitwv ^wk, wí «v 
«T repiKÓTrwi; tóv «pTov épyá^wvTKi. / The bakers should not be subjected to any kind of 
public Service, neither they themselves ñor their animáis, so that they can produce 
bread without being burdened (trs. Boak, 616). 

37. Eisagoge 40.17 

'O TrlacrTriv [tovÍTKv ttoiwv [teta twv Ú7roupyy](7ávTwv «útw ^BipoKonBÍaQwaav. ó Se toú 
áypoü SioiKy]T%, év d) yéyovev v] TrlacTt] [tovÍTK, eÍTe yewpyói; eÍTe SoúXo? eÍTe evoiKO? eÍTe 
épya(7Ty]piaKÓ? Ú7ry]peTV](7ai; tw á[tapT:j[taTi, k«1 ó toioütoi; j(eipoK07reí(76w. / Who is 
producing counterfeit money and his accomplices, their hands shaU be cut off. And 
the administrator of the place where the money was counterfeit, be he a farmer or 
a slave or an inhabitant or an owner of a workshop, if he was an accomplice of the 
crime, his hands shaU also be cut off (trs. author). 

38. BE 16.5 

Oí toví; ^oípoví; acfjaTTOVTei; k«1 ánBpmlovvTBí; [tt] á7roTi6éTW(7av tcc toíitwv Kpéa eíi; KKipóv 
évSeíai;. / Those who slaughter pigs for sale shaU not keep their meat for a time of 
scarcity (trs. Boak, 616). 

39. BE 15.6 

Oí [taKelápioi [tv] b](btco<7ccv é^ovaíav élwveíaGai j(oípoui; k« 1 «TroTiGévai tcc toíitwv Kpéa. / 
The butchers shaU not have the right to buy pigs and keep their meat in storage 
(trs. Boak, 615). 


40. BE 15.3 
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Oí [iKKeXápioi [iv] avvavTáTcoaav toR ám tmv i|w6ev épj( 0 [iévoi(; 7rpoj3«T«píoi(; toR t«<; 
ayzkac, é[i7ropsuo[iévoi(; k«1 eicayoDaiv v] év NiKO[iy]Seí«»] év <Tyí > ttóXsi, áW.’ év tw Trepa toú 
Eayápou, «<; áv eúcovorépa TrpáaK; toú KpéaTOi; / The butchers shall not meet the 
drovers who come from outside with their flocks for sale either in Nicomedia or in 
the City, but beyond the Sangarius river, in order that they may buy the meat more 
cheaply (trs. author). 

41. BE 2.^-9 

OÚK é^eívai K¿Xeúo[iev SoúXov »] éXaúGspov j(pucroj(óov a(jY\]uoy é^coveíaGai TrXeíov Tvji; [iiái; 
TÍTpai;, eÍTe ávépyaaTov eíxe eipyaafiávov, ek épyaaíav aÚTOú. Ei Se ÉTréKeiva Tyji; TiÍTpai; 
Trpói; épyaaíav Trapa tivoí áo'y][riov'Xi^T|/eTai Kal [rv] aúGcopóv tw TrpoeaTWTi twv j[puo’oj(ówv 
TOÚTO éjicfiavíaoi, SoúXoi; wv eio’KOfri^éo’Gw, ei Se éXeúGepoí, Sap[rw Kal Koupá Kal ^yifríalÍTpai; 
KaGuTTojSaW.éo’Gw [riá<;. 

AoúXoi; ei? épyaaTi^piov ápyupoTrpaTiKÓv KaGeaGvjvai [iéW.wv oiKeioúcGw Trapa toú 
oiKeiou SeaTrÓTOu eÚTrópou Ti)y;(ávovTO?, ei Se éXeúGepo?, Trapa TrévTe TrpoawTrwv, tw aÚTW 
ÚTroKei[iévwv SviTovóti toú Trap’ aÚTWv Trpo|SaW.o[iévou kivSúvw. /8. We command that 
no goldsmith, whether slave or free, shall purchase for his work more than a single 
pound of precious metal, be it unwrought or wrought. And if one does take from 
somebody more than a pound of uncoined precious metal for his work and does 
not declare it at once to the chief of the goldsmiths, if he is a slave he shall be 
confiscated by the State, but if a free man he shall be whipped and subjected to a 
fine of a pound. 

9. A slave who is going to be set up in a jeweller’s shop shall be sponsored by his 
own master if the latter is a man of means. But a freeman shall be vouched for by 
five persons, who shall assume the same risk as he whom they have nominated (trs. 
Boak, 604). 

42. BE 4.2 

Oí |Se(7TioTrpáTai, eÍTe SoúXoi eÍTe éXeúGspoi, é(7GyjTa? oíwvSi^TroTe TrpoawTrwv, eÍTe 
ápj(ovTiKwv eÍTe Kal crv]piKOTrpaTwv, é^wvoújrevoi Trlelw twv SéKa vo[U(7[ráTwv Ti[rw[réva? 
é[icf)aví^eiv ócfjeiXouai TaÚTa? tw éTrápj(w, w? áv eíSy](7iv ’éyir\, ottou ócfieiXoucri TriTrpá(7Ke(7Gai. / 
Silk-garment merchants, whether slaves or free persons, when purchasing garments 
valued at ten or more nomismata from persons of any sort whatsoever, even from 
high-ranking ofRcials or silk weavers, shall declare the same to the Prefect so that 
he may know where they are to be sold (trs. Boak, 606). 

43. BE 8.13 

'O épya'Xeía (7 uvi(7twv, ei [lev éXeúGepo? eív], oiKeioúcGw Trapa TrévTe TrpoawTrwv, ei Se 
SoúXo?, Trapa toú iSiou SeaTrÓTOu eÚTrópou Ti)yj(ávovTO?, tw íaco SrikovÓTi twv Trap’ aÚTWv 
Trpo|SaW.o[iévwv KaTaSiKa^ojiévwv kivSúvw. SiSótw Se ó KaTakeyójievo? tw (juaTiífraTi 
vo[iío-[raTa Tpía. / If anyone wishes to set up a workshop, he must be vouched for by 
five persons if he is a free man, but if he is a slave, by his own master, provided that 
the latter is a person of means. The sponsors shall assume the same risks as the one 
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whom they nominate.The newly enrolled member shall pay the Corporation three 
nomismata (trs. Boak, 610). 

44. BE 12.9 

'O ¡Lem K«[r7ravoú ttwXwv aaTrwviov Tj) toú é7rápj(ou écrcf)payi(7[iévou jSoíilkj], SoúXoi; mv év 
Toíi; j3«(7ÍXiKoíi; «TToSiSócrGco SoíiXoii;, ei Se éXeúGepoi;, ei(7KO[ri?é(76w. / Whoever sells soap 
with a bar-balance not marked with the seal of the Prefect shaU, if he is a slave, be 
placed among the imperial slaves,hut if he is a free man he shaU suíFer confiscation 
(trs. Boak, 613). 

45. BE 3.1 

'O Tp«7re?ÍTy](; 7rpo|Sky]6i)v«i [rélkcov [rapTupeí(76w 7r«p’ évTÍjrcov k« 1 ;(py](7Í[iwv «vSpwv 
oÍKeiou[révcov avTÓv [rr]Sev npÚTTeiv Trapa tcc SiaTeTay[iéva, tó tcc vo[rí(7[raTa v] tcc ¡iikiapma 
^éeiv [íYiTB répeiv »] 7rapa;(apáTTeiv, p.r\TB SoüXov íSiov «vt avTov év rfj xpaTré^j] KaOiaTÚv 
TYjv 7rpay[raTeíav 7roioíi[revov, ei tuj(Óv aÚTÓ? ev tkji Trpó? Kaipóv áa^okeiTai Souleíaii;, wi; &v 
[TV] Trap’ aÚTWv tcc tyi^ TB-p/Y\^ KijSSvi'XeíioiTO. ei Sé tic, eúpeGeiv] [iv] oStw ttoiwv, 7roivv]v tv]v Sia 
XBipoí; TO[ry]v Ú7ro(7Ty](7eTai. / Anyone who wishes to be nominated as a banker must 
be vouched for by respected and honest men who wiU guarantee that he wiU do 
nothing contrary to the ordinances; to wit, that he wiU not pare down, or cut, or 
put false inscriptions on nomismata or miliarisia, or set one of his own slaves in his 
place at his hank if he should happen to be occupied with some temporary duties, 
so that no trickery may thereby enter into the husiness of the profession. If anyone 
is caught in such practices, he shaU be punished by the amputation of his hand. 
(trs. Boak, 605). 


Appendix: List of Eparchs 

Niketas Ooryphas 860-861, PmbZ 25696. 

Basileios 862-866, PmbZ 955. 

Konstantinos 866, PmbZ 4009, perhaps identical with Konstantinos Kapnogenes 
during the reign of Basil I, PmbZ 4010 (identical with PmbZ 23743). 

Marianos c.850 (at the Forum in 867 he proclaimed Basil I emperor), PmhZ 4769; 
Paulos C.P869, PmbZ 26302. 

Konstantinos pre-886, PmbZ 23743 (identical with PmbZ 4010). 

Marianos 886-P912, PmbZ 24961. 

loannes end of the ninth century, PmbZ 22848. 

Philotheos 899-912, that is, during the period the BE was completed, PmbZ 
26634; Michael end of ninth to beginning of tenth century, PmbZ 25136. 
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Response 

Chris Wickham 


The two texts in this section deal with quite different aspects of imperial authority. 
Cécile Morrisson’s article shows that people did indeed pay attention to the 
legends and imperial imagery on coins in the Byzantine period, contrary to the 
Opinión of (for example) Michael Hendy; it is indeed quite striking how accurate 
some external commentators were about imagery and its changes. The emperor 
gave authority to coins; and, above all, people ascribed changes in the imagery on 
coins to the decisions of emperors themselves, over and over. This does not show 
that the emperors themselves ever did decide such changes (sometimes, doubtless, 
but not necessarily often). But it is certainly important that Byzantine writers - 
who were themselves from the elite - so regularly assumed that they did. Coins 
in that sense did not only reflect imperial authority, as they should, but were often 
explicitly seen as guides to the detail of how that authority was articulated. This 
is very important, for, of course, more people saw images of emperors on coins 
than any other single type of image, as Morrisson says. The implications of this 
have yet to be taken up in full for the whole run of Byzantine history, but we see a 
significant step forward here. 

Johannes Koder, on the other hand, is concerned with ‘rational-legal’ authority, 
in this case as seen in the detailed account of the duties of the Eparch of 
Constantinople in the ninth and tenth century, as shown in the Eisagoge, and the 
slightly later Book of the Eparch (Koder is indeed the expert on the relationship 
between the two). He sets out the duties as shown in the latter text, in detail.These 
are doubtless somewhat idealised; the ‘rational-legal’ elements of eparchal power 
need not have been as complete as these essentially normative texts would like to 
claim. But what is very clear in the Book of the Eparch (as also, fairly regularly, in 
many Byzantine narrative sources) is the assumption that there was indeed a real 
‘bureaucratic’ hierarchy in the City, with official roles laid out at every level as Max 
Weber would have wanted, up to the extremely powerful eparch at its head (the 
heir of the urban prefect of Román times, and the opposite number to the urban 
prefect still in existence in tenth-century Rome). As with commentators on coins, 
the assumptions matter as much as the reality when authority was conjugated on 
the ground. 

How does all this look from a western perspective? First, nothing like the Book of 
the Eparch exists in this period. The text resembles later western guild regulations in 

From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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many respects, above all in its regulation of the different ways effective monopolies 
and internal trade hierarchies existed for the guilds of the capital. But it is far earlier 
than any such western texts; and the level of State control it assumes has no parallel 
at all in the west. This must essentially be because of the size of Constantinople, 
which was not matched by any western city until 1200 at the earliest; it was crucial 
that the capital was fed, and that public order did not break down there, and that 
was down to the eparch and his men. It is, all the same, interesting that no similar 
text could be imagined even for contemporary Rome, which was second only 
to Constantinople in size in Europe until 1100 at least (apart from the fleeting 
demographic explosión in caliphal Córdoba between the early tenth century and 
the early eleventh). Rome stiU had an urban prefect, and he ran Romes criminal 
courts; it is quite likely that he also ruled in Rome’s relatively centralised markets, 
too. But he had nothing like the array of subordinates assumed in the Book of 
the Eparch, even though Rome’s official hierarchies were unusuaUy articulated. 
Byzantium’s omnipresent State, even though less dominant in Constantinople than 
in the days of the state-run annona, had no western analogies for a very long time 
to come, and this text is a particularly clear reminder of it. 

Western paraUels to the commentaries on coin imagery are also relatively few. 
But here I am less convinced that there was a real contrast. Royal (and other rulers’) 
imagery in the west, too, was overwhekningly carried by coins; and that people 
paid attention to what coins had on them is at least clear from those documentary 
references to coins which identify them by the images on them. (These are not 
hugely frequent, but they are regular in situations of coinage change, or in places 
which made diíferent types of coin available). I would not doubt that, if we had 
more than a tiny proportion of Byzantine documents, we would find the same 
- it is not that there is a contraposition here between western documents and 
Byzantine narratives. But it does mean that we could usefuUy in the west, too, pay 
more attention to the kharakter of rulers on their coins than we do, or than we have 
done recently. 

This links in fairly weU with Susan Reynolds’ observations about east-west 
differences, as seen in the contributions she was reacting to. Those westernist 
historiaos who believe that Byzantium was too different to aUow useful comparison 
are grievously mistaken, and indeed any analysis of medieval Europe which does 
not take account of Byzantium is grievously flawed. There was an organisational 
continuum between both, and considerable interaction in every period as weU. But 
the forcé of State authority, and more generally imperial authority, in Byzantium is 
nonetheless always necessary to stress. Byzantinists sometimes try to talk it down, 
in understandable reaction to the misleading institutional studies of the past, but 
it cannot be taiked down too much; the authority of the Byzantine State and its 
internal articulation were second to none for most of the middle ages. 


Part III 


The Authorify of the Church 
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Corning of Age in Byzantium: 

Agency and Authority in Rites of Passage 
firom Infancy to Adulthood* * 

JaneBaun 

The considerable authority exercised by the Orthodox Church and its official agents 
in medieval Byzantium is weU known, and needs little further documentation. 
This paper will consider instead w^ays in which that authority has historicaUy 
been received and mediated by those subject to it. In particular, it will explore the 
penumbra of alternative sources of authority and agency that surrounded much 
official church ritual in medieval Byzantium, with special focus on rites of passage, 
from infancy to puberty. We will see in all cases a complex interplay of official 
and unofficial sources of secular authority and supernatural power, at the hands of 
both lay and clerical agents. Rites of passage are peculiarly productive of a mixed 
economy of ritual agency, since they allow the involvement of laypeople in a way 
that most other sacramental activities meditated by the official church, such as 
the Eucharist, could not. Parents, godparents and non-clerical experts, such as 
midwives and wise women, might have crucial decisions to make and roles to play, 
especiaUy in ritual that occurred in domestic contexts. Not all ritual happened 
in church or required the use of written texts or literato agents. Much ritual did, 
of course, happen in church - but we wiU see in this paper how the authority of 
the official church could intersect with alternative sources in sometimes surprising 
ways, verging on what modern scholars might cali magical.' 

For the Byzantine chÜd, growing up was marked and effected through a series 
of ritual acts, through which the child was graduaUy drawn into the fuU web of adult 


* Preliminary versions of this paper were presented in Oxford in 2005, and in 2006 
at the Dumbarton Oaks Symposium, ‘Becoming Byzantine: ChÜdren and ChÜdhood in 
Byzantium’. It is a pÜot study for a larger project on the rites of passage in Eastern Orthodox 
religious culture. Particular thanks are due to Elizabeth Bohnan, Michael Jeffreys, Eunice 
Maguire, Yannis Papadoyannakis, Martyn Percy, and Robert Taft, S.J., for generous sharing 
of references and expertise. 

* Much of what moderns caU ‘magical’, of course, would have seemed entirely orthodox 

and proper at that time; for modern vs contemporary Byzantine definitions of ‘magic’, see 
H. Maguire, (Washington, DC, 1995), 2-3. 

From Authority in Byzantium^ ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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privileges and responsibilities. Major rites of passage with public implications for 
Byzantine children included naming, baptism, churching, the beginning of primary 
education, beard cutting, head covering, and betrothal. Other, more prívate and 
domestic, but potentially as perilous, rites of passage included the first bath, haircut 
and tooth, and weaning? Each act involved a passage between life stages, and since 
moments of transition are rich with potential dangers, Christians in medieval 
Byzantium, in common with aU human societies, developed magico-religious 
practices to support and protect their children.^ Such rituals were directed towards 
ensuring the safety and health of the growing child, by protecting it from malign 
spirits which prey on the vulnerable, and aligning it with heavenly protectors. 

The basic source for authorised church ritual in Byzantium is the Euchologion 
(lit., ‘prayerbook’), a term which denotes the aU-purpose book of prayers used by 
Byzantine clergy for aU types of Services. It is perhaps misleading to refer to ‘the’ 
Byzantine Euchologion-. rather than a single, systematic and centraUy controUed 
volume, the Euchologion is best understood as ‘a vast anthology whose contents vary 
widely from MS to MS’, the study of which is notoriously complicated.'^The earliest 
surviving manuscript. Vadean Barberini graecus 336, codifies liturgical practice as 
it had developed in Constantinople towards the end of the eighth century, and so 
provides a precious early medieval witness to Byzantine liturgical practice.^ The 
basis for jaeques Goar’s long-standard edition of the Euchologion (Paris, 1667; 
2nd, corrected edn, Venice, 1730), the Barberini manuscript was judged by Miguel 
Arranz to display the Euchologion at ‘the zenith of its evolution The Euchologion 
did, however, undergo continuous evolution throughout the Byzantine centuries - 
a headache for editors and liturgical scholars, but a blessing for historiaos seeking 
to trace changes over time in ritual practice, pastoral attitudes and theological 
understanding.^ One challenge concerning scholarly use of the Euchologion is that 


^ Weaning was a particularly perilous time for Byzantine infants, given the 
recommended weaning diet of goat’s milk, which lacked vital nutrients, and honey, which 
could cause botulism poisoning; see C. Bourbou and S. Garvie-Lok, ‘Breastfeeding and 
Weaning Patterns in Byzantine Times’, in A. Papaconstantinou and A-M. Talbot, eds, 
BecomingByzantine: Children and Childhood in Byzantium (Washington, DC, 2009), 74-5. 

^ These have been documented amply for medieval western Europe: see, for example, 
S. Wilson, The Magical Un iverse: Everyday Ritual and Magic in Pre-Modern Europe (London, 
2000), esp. chapters 7-10. 

* R. Taft, at ‘Euchologion, The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (Oxford, 1991), 738; 
hereafter, ODB. 

^ Modern critical edition, S. Parenti and E. Velkovska, eds, LEucologio Barberini Gr. 
336, Bibliotheca ‘Ephemerides Liturgicae Subsidia’ 80 (Rome, 2000). 

* J. Goar, ed., Euchologion sive rituale Graecorum, 2nd edn (Venice, 1730; rpr. Graz, 
1960); M. Arranz, ‘Les sacrements de l’ancien Euchologe constantinopolitain’ (1), Orientalia 
Christiana Periódica 48 (1982), 285; hereafter OOP. 

^ This article wÜI cite Goar’s edition (1730), as being most readily accessible, and also 
the Euchologion studies of Miguel Arranz, based on seven manuscripts dating from the eighth 
to fourteenth centuries, published in Orientalia Christiana Periódica from 1982 to 1989. 
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the prayers it contains often represen! merely the tip of the ritual iceberg. For 
minor rites, they usually record only the rite-specific prayers the priest needed to 
say, leaving out the more formulaic or familiar elements, such as litanies, and words 
found in other books, such as scriptural readings, that would have made up the rest 
of the Service. Likewise, while some manuscripts do contain ritual notes ofvarious 
kinds, most give only fleeting clues as to the larger performative context. Who did 
what, when, and where? Lacking such context, it is often difficult to know how to 
place such stand-alone prayers. 

Additional witnesses for normativo Byzantine practice may be found in the 
homilies and treatises of the church fathers, chief among them, on moral matters, 
St John Chrysostom, patriarch of Constantinople at the turn of the fourth century 
(398-404). As we shall see, Chrysostom often witnesses as well to unofficial 
practices - with disapproval. Unofficial ritual may also be recovered from magical 
manuscripts, such as those published by A. Vasiliev in his Anécdota Graeco- 
Byzantina (1893), as well as from descriptions in sermons, treatises and histories, 
with some suggestive help from modern archaeology and ethnography. 

Major stages in the making of the Byzantine child are listed on the ‘Ritual 
Chart’ shown overleaf. Listing these stages in tabular form lends a perhaps 
misleading air of system to the process, implying that each Byzantine child went 
through each stage in a recognised progression, but nothing could be further from 
the truth. The only rituals that we can be sure were taken up in some form by all 
Byzantine Christians are naming and baptism. For aU others, we lack the context 
to State definitively how widely these were performed, across centuries and social 
groups, and in different parts of the empire. The chart merely shows the spectrum 
of various rites that are known to have been available at various times, but makes 
no claim to have found a systematic programme for the making of the fully-fledged 
Byzantine child. 


Infancy Rituals: Naming, Baptism, Churching 

The Ritual Chart does demónstrate how thoroughly each of the significan! stages 
in a Byzantine child’s life could be ringed about with ritual acts.® The infant’s 
first full week was affirmed on the eighth day after birth with special prayers 
acknowledging its ñame. The survival of its first month was marked on the 40th 
day after birth, when the child was presented in church, along with its mother. 
This ‘churching’ rite in its earliest versions focused on the presentation of the 
child as thank-offering, and only later carne to carry heavy symbolic meanings of 


* Conception and birth were also safeguarded by both official and unofficial means; see 
M-H. Congourdeau, ‘Les variations du désir d’enfant á Byzance’, in Papaconstantinou and 
Talbot,eds,i?fí:o» 2 ¿«!^i?yzfl«t¿«f, 39-45; also in the same volume, B. Pitarakis,‘The Material 
Culture of Childhood in Byzantium’, 196-203. 
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cleansing the mother from the ritual poUution of childbirth.^ Baptism could take 
place anytime within the first 40 days, although canonists and preachers frequently 
exhorted parents to do it sooner rather than later.The rubric and ritual notes which 
accompany a prayer indicated for the naming ceremony of an infant preserved in 
later medieval copies of the Euchologion imply that normative practice was to ñame 
the child a week after its birth, as a preliminary to baptismd® The prayer is usuaUy 
described in the manuscripts as a ‘Prayer for the sealing of an infant receiving its 
ñame, on the eighth day after its birth’. A fourteenth-century medieval manuscript 
of the Euchologion accompanies the prayer with the foUowing ritual noted^ 


It must be known that on the eighth day after the birth, the babe \brephQ^ is brought to the 
temple by the maia [nurse, midwife] to receive its ñame. The priest, before the doors of the 
temple, says the habitual prayer over them, and seáis it <with the cross> on the forehead, and the 
mouth, and the breast, and thus he dismisses them. 


Note that the baby is said to have been brought by the maia, the nurse or midwife, 
and not by its mother, who would have been rituaUy unclean for 40 days after 
the birth. The main prayer is comprehensive in its delineation of the normative 
Christian life and hoped^ 


O Lord our God, we pray unto thee, and we beseech thee, that the light of thy countenance may 
be shown upon this thy servant; and that the Cross of thine Only-begotten Son may be graven 
in his heart, and in his thoughts: that he may flee from the vanity of the world and from every 
evil snare of the enemy, and may follow after thy commandments. And grant, O Lord, that thy 
holy Ñame may remain undenied by him; and that he may be joined, in due time, to thy holy 
Church; and he may be perfected through the dread Mysteries of thy Christ: That, having lived 
according to thy commandments, and having preserved unbroken the seal, he may receive the 
bliss of the elect in thy kingdom; through the grace and philanthrópia of thine Only-begotten 
Son, with whom also thou art blessed, together with thine aU-holy, and good, and life-giving 
Spirit, now, and ever, and unto ages of ages. Amen. 

As recorded by Arranz, most of the manuscripts note that, after the prayer, the 
priest makes the sign of the cross on the forehead, mouth and breast of the infant. 
The prayer presumes that baptism wiU follow ‘in due time’, but if a baby was in 


’ References in R. Taft, ‘Women at Church in Byzantium’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 
52 (1998), 79. 

Goar, Euchologion, 264—5; Arranz, ‘Sacrements’ (3), OCP 49 (1983), 290-1; I.R 
Hapgood, tr., Service Book of the Holy Orthodox-Catholic Apostolic Church, 3rd edn (New 
York, 1956), 267. 

Athens 662 (12th-14th centuries), as transcribed in Arranz, ‘Sacrements’ (3), OCP 
49 (1983), 290. 

Goar, Euchologion, 321; Arranz, 'Sacrements’ (3), OCP 49 (1983), 290-1; trans. 
adapted from Hapgood, Service Book, 267; masculino pronouns are unmarked for gender. 
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danger of death, it was baptised as soon as possible, as all agreed that babies who 
died unbaptised fell into grave spiritual dangerd^ The priest was not the only 
person seeking to safeguard infants: as a preacher in Antioch, John Chrysostom 
railed against the use of amulets, bells and scarlet thread for protection of babies, 
and attempts by parents and maidservants bathing a baby to ward oíf the evil eye 
by signing a cross in mud or clay on its forehead, which he denounced as verging 
on satanic parody of the holy baptismal anointing with oild'^ 

Baptism and naming literally created the child as a social and spiritual being. 
Both established the child’s place within its various families - for the Byzantine 
child, like aU Christian children, belonged to at least three families: its blood family, 
its spiritual family, and God’s family, the Church. Baptism established the child as 
belonging to God and to the Church, but it also created and reinforced solemn bonds 
of spiritual kinship between families and individuáis, bonds which were treated as 
seriously as blood relationships. Such ties could exercise a profound influence on a 
child’s future. Baptism was also important as the first public announcement of the 
child’s ñame, which helped the child into the spiritual and social networks which (it 
was hoped) would sustain him or her throughout his or her life. 

The priest may have performed the actual baptismal rite, but the sources 
suggest that the important decisions surrounding the ritual were taken by the 
child’s parents and extended family. Most basic was the cholee of the child’s ñame. 
There were a number of possibilities: it could be named after blood relations, living 
or dead; after spiritual relations - in particular, the chief godparent; or after a saint 
with whom the family had a particular relationship, or whose feast day fell near 
the day of the baptism. The homilies and treatises of John Chrysostom provide 
evidence for both the prevailing social patterns in the later fourth century, and 
the pattern the Byzantine Church tried to establish as normativo for naming. In 
a homUy rebuking ‘those who have abandoned the church’, Chrysostom notes the 
late Román practice of naming children after the dead:^® 


Men, to honour the deceased and to consolé themselves, often cali their children by the ñames 
of the dead, contriving through the naming of their children a consolation for the death of the 
departed. 


Chrysostom, while understanding the impulse, exhorts parents to look beyond 
such earthly concerns, and to choose ñames haUowed with explicitly Christian 


J. Baun, ‘The Fate of Babies Dying before Baptism in Byzantium’, in D. Wood, ed., 
The Church and Childhood, Studies in Church History 31 (Oxford, 1994), 115-25. 

Homily 12 on 1 Corinthians §7, PG 61: 105-6; set in the larger context of late 
antique beliefs regarding the evil eye in S. Trzcionka, Magic and the Supernatural in Fourth- 
Century Syria (London, 2007), 107-8. 

John Chrysostom, homily Epitimésis kata ton apoleiphthentón, §3, Patrología Graeca 
51.1: 148 (hereafter, PG)\ tr. M.L.W. Laistner, Christianity and Pagan Culture in the Later 
Román Empire (Ithaca, NY, 1951), 138. 
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connotations. He is trying to substitnjte a new kind of ancestry for Christian 
children, who are to look to the martyrs, saints and apostles as their ancestry and 
security, displacing the oíd Román veneration of ancestors and lineage. In his 
treatise On Vainglory and the Education of Children, he exhorts parents as foUowsd^ 


Let none of us hasten to cali his child after his forebears, his father and mother and grandsire 
and great-grandsire, but rather after the righteous — martyrs, bishops, apostles. Let this be an 
incentive to the children. Let one be called Peter, another John, another bear the ñame of one 
of the saints. 


But which righteous ñame, and which patrón saint, to choose? For later medieval 
England, studies of charters and memorial brasses clearly demónstrate that children 
were named most often after the sénior godparent, who was customarily given 
the privilege of naming the child, and often named it after himself or herselfd^ 
This was thought to bind the child more closely to his or her sponsor - especiaUy 
important when the godparent was a social superior. As Ruth Macrides and Evelyne 
Patlagean have shown, godparents were - and stiU are - tremendously important 
in the Orthodox churches, and the spiritual relations created were considered in 
law as equivalent to blood relations, with implications for marriage restrictions.'® 
Byzantine children, however, do not seem to have been named habituaUy either 
by or for their godparents. Evidence spanning the Byzantine period presented by 
Phaidon Koukoules for naming patterns suggests that parents most often chose 
the name.^^ Symeon of Thessaloniki, writing in the early fifteenth century, stressed 
the parents’ moral responsibility to choose their child’s ñame thoughtfuUy, and 
to have each child baptised with its own individual ñame, just as Jesús was given 
his own ñame. In his treatise On the Sacraments, Symeon admonished parents: 
‘Dont just baptise them aU John and Mary, the way some simpletons and ignorant 
persons say’.^“ 

But despite the efforts of preachers and bishops, the pattern of naming children 
after blood relations held on tenaciously during the Byzantine period - as it stiU 
does today in many Greek and Slav families. Chrysostom could take heart in that 
by medieval times, most of the ñames being handed down were also saints’ ñames, 
but lineage was clearly the primary factor in choices for first-born children, in 


John Chrysostom, On Vainglory, §47, ed. A-M. Malingrey, Jean Chrysostome. Sur 
la vaine gloire et Féducation des enfants. Sources chrétiennes 188 (París, 1972), 146-7; tr. 
Laistner, Christianity and Pagan Culture, 107. 

N. Orme, Medieval Children (New Haven, 2001), 35-43. 

R. Macrides, ‘The Byzantine Godfather’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 12 
(1987), 139-62; E. Patlagean, ‘L’Enfant et son avenir dans la famiUe Byzantine Ive-XIIe 
úécles ,Anna¡esdedémographiehistoriquel9Ti,'&S-9'i',íarÚietKÍetení:eíya Papaconstantinou 
andTalbot, Becoming Byzantine, 5, nn. 15-18; see also Wilson, Ritual Universe, 242-51. 

Ph. Koukoules, Vyzantinon vios kaipolitismos, vol IV (Athens, 1951), 43-69. 
Symeon oflhessaloniki, ‘On the Sacraments’ §60, PG 155: 209B. 
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the aristocratic families for which evidence has survived. The eldest son would 
normally take the ñame of the paternal grandfather; the second son, that of the 
maternal grandfather, with succesive boys most typically named after unclesT* The 
same patterns could also ohtain for girls: Gregory of Nyssa’s sister Macrina, their 
mother’s first-born child, was named after their paternal grandmother, despite a 
visión their mother had while pregnant of a luminous being who three times called 
the baby Thekla.^^ The practice appears blatantly over six generations of the Phocas 
family, with Leo, Bardas and Nikephoros handed down regularly from grandfather 
to grandson; and in the Komnenos family, with the ñames Manuel, John, Alexios 
and AndronikosT^ Prosopographical study of the Middle Byzantine period 
provides broader confirmation that Byzantine children were most often named 
after grandparents. And, fully justifying Symeons later medieval frustration, John 
and Mary (loannes and Maria) are far and away the two most common ñames 
encountered in eleventh- and twelfth-century Byzantine prosopographyT^ 


Ritual Düemmas (1): Which Ñame to Choose? 

These are just some indications of trends in naming patterns, rather than a definitive 
statement. The sample does, however, give a sense of issues that could influence the 
cholee of a child’s ñame. It was a hugely important decisión for parents, since if 
the System worked properly, an infant’s ñame played a crucial role in their attempts 
to establish social and spiritual relations which would nurture and protect the 
growing child and finally the adult. It could not be left to chance, or mere parental 
whim. Accordingly, some parents resorted to ancient custom to discern the most 
auspicious ñame for their child. Intriguing evidence survives, from the beginning 
and towards the end of the Byzantine era, to show that some families engaged in 
ñame divination by lamps.The ñames which resulted may have been saints’ñames, 
but the practice itself was considered by some to be of questionable orthodoxy. It 
was common enough in the fourth century for John Chrysostom to have inveighed 


J"C. Cheynet, ‘Aristocratic Anthroponomy in Byzantium’, in his The Byzantine 
Aristocmcy and its Military Function (Aldershot, 2006), III, 17. 

Gregory of Nyssa, Life of Macrina §2.5-31, ed. P. Maraval, Grégoire de Nysse. Vie de 
Sainte Macrine, Sources chrétiennes 178 (París, 1971), 144-48; also B. Caseau,‘Childhood 
in Byzantine Saints’Lives’, in Papaconstantinou ínáTíVoot,BecomingByzantine, 137-8. 

J"C. Cheynet, ‘Les Phocas’, in G. Dagron and H. Miháescu, eds. Le traite sur la 
guérilla (París, 1986), 289-315, with ‘Tablean généalogique des Phocas’ foUowing p. 316; 
Ídem, ‘Aristocratic Anthroponomy’,^íS!ií¿m and esp. 17-19. 

loannes, at 929 citations (foUowed by Michael, 534, and Konstantinos, 524), and 
Maria, at 106 citations (followed by Anna, 80, and Eirene, 69), are the most common ñames 
in Online database of the Prosopography of the Byzantine World, 2nd edn: search results from 
http://www.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/ (accessed 4 June 2010), with special thanks to Michael 
Jeffreys for early soundings from prosopographical work in progress. 
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against it in no uncertain terms, while commenting in a homily on 1 Corinthians 
4 on the folly of pagan practices:^^ 


When a ñame has to be given to the boy, they fail to cali him after the saints. As men in olden 
times used first to do, they light lamps and give them ñames. Then they assign the same ñame to 
the child as that of the lamp which burns longest, inferring that he will live a long life. 

He treated the same practice also in his treatise On Vainglory (§48):^^ 


And do not, I pray, follow Greek customs! It is a great disgrace and laughable when in a Christian 
household some Greek pagan customs are observed; and they kindle lamps and sit watching to 
see which is the first to be extinguished and consumed, and other such customs which bring 
certain destruction to those who practise them. 


It is no surprise to find Chrysostom against the custom. As deacon and then priest 
in Antioch, and finally as Patriarch of Constantinople, Chrysostom was engaged in 
a mortal struggle over the soul of a late antique Christianity which was competing 
for the aUegiance of its followers with the attractions of polytheist and Jewish cult 
practice, and still learning how to diíferentiate itself from both its Jewish roots 
and the dominant pagan culture. But it is a wonderful surprise to see the same 
practice being carried out in the late thirteenth century, and by no less august, 
pious and Christian a figure than the Byzantine emperor. An account of how the 
emperor Andronikos II Palaiologos (r. 1282-1328) and his Latín wife Irene (née 
Yolanda) of Montferrat found a ñame for their newly-born baby daughter was 
recorded by the contemporary historian George Pachymeres, whose history of 
the reigns of Michael VIII and Andronikos II, father and son, contains much 
eyewitness testimony.^^ The baby daughter involved was born in 1294, the last of 
seven children, and Andronikos II and Irene of Montferrat were desperate that 
this child should not die in infancy, as at least three siblings had done befóte her. 
The choice of the child’s heavenly patrón could not be left to chance, so it was 
attended by a solemn ritual of divination by icón and candled* 


Ule loss of the young girl-children, befóte they had even appeared, distressed the emperor, and 
this happened with two or three infants. When the newborn girl was born, there was also great 
fear for her, <and> a certain one among the women, who was experienced and at the same time 
godly \semn¿\^ offered advice, nonetheless as is customary for many [plén ten synethepolloís\ 


Homily 12 on 1 Corinthians §7, quotation at PG 61: 105; tr. Laistner, Christianity 
and Pagan Culture, 137-8. 

On Vainglory §48, ed. Malingrey, Sur la vainegloire, 146-47; tr. Laistner, Christianity 
and Pagan Culture, 108. 

A-M. Talbot, ‘Pachymeres, George’, in ODB, 1550. 

George Pachymeres, Rdmaiké historia, IX.31-2, ed. A. FaiUer, Georges Pachymérés. 
Relations historiques, Corpus fontium historiae Byzantinae 24, v. 3 (Paris, 1999), 302-4. 
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by which the ofFspring might be saved. And the advice <was this>: icons of the pre-eminent 
twelve among the apostles were set up; candles, of the same length and also the same weight 
and kindled at the same time, were íixed to each. And chanting in supplication for the newborn, 
they contined the prayer right up until the ñame had entirely consumed the candles. And upon 
the one which remained when the others had at last disappeared, the ñame of this one would be 
given to the just born, so that also this one would survive on account of being protected. And 
<so> it happened then, by order of the Emperor. And the candle by Simón <alone> remained, 
so the just born was called Simónís as a derivative, and she bore the ñame of the apostle as a 
protection. 


Chrysostom would have approved of the result - an apostles ñame - if not the 
method. The divination ritual was carried out, Pachymeres States most definitely, 
by the command of the emperor himself. Andronikos II was known for his straight 
and narrow Orthodox piety: as the son of the apostate Michael VTII, he could not 
afford to be seen doing anything unorthodox. Does this mean that ñame divination, 
with a suitably Christian veneer, was not beyond the palé for the Byzantines? 
Pachymeres, himself a Christian cleric and patriarchal official, recounts the story in 
a straightforward manner, assuring his readers that the rite was synethé- customary, 
habitual, usual - for many {píen ten synéthepoUois). He emphasises that the woman 
who proposed the practice, as weU as being experienced, was the epitome of pious 
gravitas, being semne, a term which conjures up a whole complex of positivo traits.^^ 
Such divination was clearly undertaken in a Christian spirit, as a way to divine the 
will of God, and was understood by Simonis’ parents as a fuUy Christian practice. 
(Simonis needed aU the divine assistance she could get: betrothed at the age of five 
and sent oíf to Serbia to be the bride of Stefan Uros II Milutin, she was to have a 
very short childhood). 

However the ñame was chosen, it was customary to have it confirmed, and the 
child blessed by the priest, preferably by the eighth day after birth, prior to baptism. 
Baptism itself, even for infants, was a long and complicated rite in the Euchologion, 
proceeding through múltiple stages, which were spread out over several days in the 
ancient rite as developed for adult catechumens.^^The fuU rite of Christian initiation, 
which could, as appropriate, inelude reception into the catechumenate, threefold 
exorcism, fivefold anointing and sealing, threefold immersion in the font, eightfold 
chrismation, ablution, fourfold tonsure and churching, was not stinted for babies: 
the various stages were carried out to the extent possible, with godparents taking 
on the role of answering questions and making promises. Baptism, chrismation 
and reception of the Eucharist constituted a hugely important, perhaps the most 
important, rite of passage for the Byzantine child, crucial to the formation of its 


Lampe lists holy, godly, religious, worthy of respect, honourable, noble, seemly, 
sober, cbaste, and serious: G.W.H. Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicón (Oxford, 1961), at semnos, 
p. 1229. 

M. Johnson, The Rites of Christian Initiation: Lheir Evolution and Interpretation, 2nd 
edn, rev. and exp. (CollegeviUe,MN,2007),esp. cbapters 4,7, and figures 7.1,7.2, pp. 278-83. 
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spiritxial identity and destiny.The fine detall, as well as the theological significance, 
of the oíficial rites of initiation, has received painstaking and voluminous attention 
by modern scholars.^^ The penumbra of unofRcial rites and foUc beliefs which 
grew up around these most solemn of sacraments have traditionally attracted less 
scholarly attention, but these testiíy to an understanding among laypeople of the 
high spiritual stakes of these rites, and to a corresponding lay creativity in devising 
Solutions to spiritual and practica! challenges encountered during the performance 
of the ofRcial rites, such as naming, churching and baptism, or to ensure the weU- 
being of mother and child in the interstices between ritesT^ 


Ritual Düemmas (2): What to do with Hair Offerings? 

One such potential problem was what to do with the hair left over after baptismal 
tonsure, during which the priest cuts the child’s hair in four places, marking out a 
cross. While the various Euchologia provide long prayers for this procedure, many 
questions surround its actual performance, including whether it was a routine or 
rare occurrence, when it ceased to be a rite sepárate from, and a week later than, 
the baptism itself, and whether girls as weU as boys received tonsureT^ However 
often, or for whomever it was performed, the overt Biblical and spiritual meaning 
for any hair-cutting rite, as explicated in the surviving prayer, is straightforward: it 
is an oífering of first fruits, and a Symbol of the dedication of one’s life to God. In 
the classic characterisation of Arnold Van Gennep, in The Rites ofPassage (1960),^^ 


To cut the hair is to sepárate oneself from the previous world; to dedicate the hair is to bind 
oneself to the sacred world, and more particularly to a deity or a spirit with whom kinship is in 
this way established. 


Hair offerings to gods were a common pagan practico in Late Antiquity, criticised 
by both the rabbis and early Christian moralists such as TertullianT^ TertuUian was 
in the minority, however, and the practice was rapidly Christianised.The baptismal 


Johnson, Rites, describes the recent explosión of studies on Christian initiation 
which necessitated the work’s revisión. 

Pre-modern examples in WÜson, Magical Universa, David Clark, Between Pulpit 
and Pew: Folk Religión in a North Yorkshire Fishing Village (Cambridge, 1992), 110-26, 
documents just this kind of ritual problem solving in the memories and current practice of 
laypeople in a smañ English village, based on field work performed in the 1970s. 

Goar, Euchologion, 306-8; Arranz, ‘Sacrements’ (9), OCP 55 (1989), 48-54; modern 
commentators commonly assume that tonsure was done only for boys (ibid., 59), an 
assumption for which I have not found explicit support in ancient or medieval sources. 

A. Van Gennep, The Rites ofPassage (London, 1960), 166. 

TertuUian, De §39, as cited in C. Horn and J. Martens, 'Let the Little Children 
Come to Me’: Childhoodand Children in Early Christianity (Washington, DC, 2009), 276-7. 
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tonsure functioned as a further stage in the parents’ thank-offering of their child 
back to God, and in the binding of the child to God for protection and salvation. 
Implicit in many a grateful oíFering to a benign deity, however, is an expectation 
that the bond formed will aíFord protection against malign spirits. Parents and 
priests had constantly to be on guard against those would hijack the ritual process, 
threatening the child’s spiritual welfare. Parents could thus be forgiven for focusing 
as much on binding the child to God as on making sure that demons did not bind 
the child first. Superstitions surrounding the confinement of mother and baby, and 
the revelation of a child’s ñame, all served to try to protect the child, and all those 
who carne in contact with it in its unbaptised State, from demonic meddling and 
the evil eyeP'^ 

In modern Greek folk practice, protecting the first cuttings of infant’s hair, 
as indeed any hair cuttings, from malign uses is given highest importance. Most 
traditional cultures teach that hair cuttings, as well as nail parings, need to be disposed 
of carefuUy, as providing potential raw material for all manner of sorcery.^’’ Here is 
the type of contextual Information so enticing for the historian, sadly lacking in the 
sources: what was done with the hair cuttings oífered to the church as first fruits? 
Were they burned? Returned to the parents? Information from the medieval period 
to supplement the modern folklore and ethnography is scarce, but some fieeting 
clues can be found in manuscripts and monuments. In a tantalising note to this 
rite in his edition of the Euchologion (1667), Jacques Goar quoted the fourteenth- 
century canonist Matthew Blastares as saying that the priest hands the cuttings to 
the godparent, who mixes them into a baU of wax, which he then sticks to an icón of 
Christ.^® Goar (1601-53), a Dominican friar who lived on Chios for 26 years, made 
the Eastern Church his life’s work, through study of its medieval manuscripts, first- 
hand observation of Orthodox ritual, and discussions with contemporary Greek 
scholars2^ Unfortunately, he does not elabórate on the phenomenon from his own 
experience, ñor does he anchor it securely in a particular work of Blastares. Symeon 
of Thessaloniki mentions in passing in his early fifteenth-century discussion of 
baptismal tonsure (koura), that the priest should take the hair, not to throw it away 
but to put it in a ‘sacred place’ {en tofo hiero).^ Unfortunately, he does not specify 
what sort of‘sacred place’might be suitable. 


Baun, ‘Fate of Bables’, 124; C. Stewart, Demons and the Devil: Moral Imagination 
in Modern Greek Culture (Princeton, NJ, 1991), 55,213-14,208; Wilson, Magical Universe, 
215-40. 

For example, R. and E. Blum, The Dangerous Hour: The Lore of Crisis and Mystery in 
Rural Greece (London, 1970), 32,34,130. 

Goar, Euchologion, 308; I have not found any reference to this in standard editions 
of Blastares. 

‘Jacques Goar’, The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1913), Online @ http://www. 
newadvent.org/cathen/06606c.htm. 

Symeon of Thessaloniki, ‘On the Sacraments’ §67, PC 155: 232D. 
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Other references to such practices may yet come to light in written sources, 
but in the meantime, modern devotional practice at the ancient White Monastery 
in Upper Egypt, founded by Shenoute in the fifth century, offers an intriguing 
PostScript to Goar’s ritual noted* Archaeologists studying the remains of the 
monastery church discovered that a particular pier in the south waU of the original 
fifth-century basílica had become a focus for devotional deposits and votive 
oíFerings, mainly messages written on smaU pieces of paper, and wedged into boles 
in the medieval brick, or nailed into the brick and the remains of its former plaster 
coveringd^ In and among the slips of paper, however, stuck into neat boles bored 
into the brick, they also found wads of hair and wax. My informant was not able 
to find anyone among the current monks or congregation wiUing or able to speak 
about the practice of stuffing hair and wax into the boles, but it presumably serves 
a votive or prophylactic purpose for modern-day Coptic Christians. 

Rituals concerning hair were not limited to baptismal tonsure: other significant 
milestones, such as the first haircut, or first beard trimming, might also be marked. 
The Euchologion preserves multipurpose prayers which could bless the cutting of 
either the hair or the beard as a first-fruits oífering (discussed below). Evidence 
from the medieval West can help to put such prayers in context, since marking of 
the first haircut is weU documented for boys in medieval western Europe, from 
Ireland to Poland, as an important rite of passage, heavy with social (and sometimes 
political) significance - and an occasion for partiesd^ Sources from both ends of 
the Middle Ages suggest that the Church was always involved in some way: early 
Erankish Service books included prayers ad capiUaturam incidendam (‘for the first 
haircut’); an early fourteenth-century witness ‘stated that parish priests in Pavia 
received offerings “at the blessing of the hair of male children”’d'‘ In early medieval 
Erankia, the hair-cutting ceremony could create bonds of kinship similar to those 
of baptismal sponsorship, as when Charles Martel, in the late 730s, enlisted the 
Lombard King Liutprand to cut the hair of his son Pepin: Paul the Deacon 
commented that in ‘cutting his hair, he became a father to him ...’d® Byzantine 
evidence is more sparse, but undeniably grand: the Byzantine Book of Ceremonies 
relates the magnificent solemnities which surrounded the first haircut of the boy 
Leo VI (born 866, co-emperor from 870), performed by the patriarchd® It is not 


For the White Monastery Project, see http://www.yale.edu/egyptology/ae_white. 

htm. 

Personal Communications, Elizabeth Bolman, 14-15 April 2010. 

R. Bartlett, ‘Symbolic Meanings of Hair in the Middle Ages’, Transactions of the 
RoyalHistoricalSociety, 6th ser., IV (1994), 47-9. 

B artlett, ‘Symbolic Meanings’, 47-8. 

B artlett, ‘Symbolic Meanings’, 48. 

M-F.Auzépy, ‘Prolégoménes á une histoire du poil’, Travaux et mémoires 14 (2002), 
11; G. Dagron, ‘Nés dans la poupre’, Travaux et mémoires 12 (1994), 121-2; for later 
medieval Jewish rituals surrounding a boy’s first haircut, see I. Marcus, Rituals of Childhood: 
Jewish Acculturation in Medieval Europe (New Haven, 1996), 127-8. 
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far-fetched to think that more normal children may also have had prayers recited 
at home upon the occasion of their first haircut, perhaps followed by a party. 


Ritual Lacunae-. Where is the Byzantine Bar MitzvaM 

One of the big questions for Byzantine rites of passage is the apparent lack of a 
ceremony to mark a young person’s assumption of ful! religious responsibility and 
ritual obligation, an Orthodox Christian equivalent to the Jewish Bar Mitzvah at 
age 13, when the Jewish boy first reads the Torah in public, the Román Catholic 
first confession and First Holy Communion at age seven, or the circumcision 
of boys at age seven in Islam, with all their attendant social customs. Byzantine 
secular legal texts typicaUy fix the age of responsibility at seven, but canon lawyers 
and commentators were more hesitant to impose a one-age-fits-aU’ definition.^’^ 
When asked ‘At what age should a man and a woman be received for [sacramental] 
confession {exagoreusis)}’ the twelfth-century canonist Theodore Balsamon, while 
noting conciliar precedent for the age of srx, stressed that children matured at 
diíferent times, with puberty reckoned at age 14 for boys and 12 for girls, and 
oífered the opinión that children ought to go to confession after that age, as they 
could now be held accountable for sins, and were now susceptible to impurity 
and other types of sind® But no obvious formal rite seems to have developed in 
Byzantium - or at least, none has left any trace in the Euchologion - to mark the 
attainment of the age of religious responsibility, which seems puzzling. 

Here, the strength of baptism in Orthodox sacramental theology is evident 
- the Byzantine child ‘carne of age’ as a fully-fiedged Christian at the moment 
of baptism, which was followed immediately by chrismation and reception of 
Communion, even if he or she was only a tiny baby. The ‘First Communion rite 
at age seven that had developed by the thirteenth century in western Europe in 
fact testifies to the decline of infant Communion in Latin churches, criticised by 
Symeon of Thessaloniki in the early fifteenth centuryd^ 


Rites for Beginning Primary Education 

The only rite for Byzantium in any way analogous to such ‘age of religious 
responsibility’ rites in later medieval west European Christianity and Judaism, 
or which at least may have been performed around the same time in a child’s 


G. Prinzig, ‘Observations on the Legal Status of Children and the Stages of 
Childhood in Byzantium’, in Papaconstantinou and Talbot, Becoming Byzantine, 24-7. 

Theodore Balsamon, Responsa ad interrogationet Mará §48, PG 138: 995C-998A; 
see also Patlagean, ‘L’Enfant’, 93. 

Symeon, Sacraments §69, PG 155: 236C-D; Horn and Martens, 'Let the Little 
Children, 292-4; Marcus, Rituah, 114. 
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Ufe, is perhaps prayers preserved in the Euchologion for the beginning of religious 
instruction. Two prayers are most commonly found in Euchologia for ‘when a child 
begins to learn the sacred letters’.^® Yerbóse and fairly conventional, after invoking 
the wise kings, prophets and apostles of the Bible, the prayers beseech God to 
open the heart, mind and Ups of the child to receive instruction profitably, and to 
illumine its heart and mind with the grace of sacred knowledge. 

Many questions need to be asked of these ‘sacred instruction’prayers. Did they 
accompany a one-time rite of passage, perhaps when the child was first taken to 
a priest or spiritual father for religious instruction (and if so, at what age?), or 
could they be used to hallow educational endeavours more generally? The words 
are general enough to have been deployed at numerous stages of education for 
the Byzantine child, from beginning to learn the alphabet, to the start of formal 
schooUng, to beginning instruction on how to foUow the Services in liturgical 
books or how to chant Psalms and prayers, or beginning to learn a formal 
catechism. And which Byzantine children? All children, or only those explicitly 
oífered for church Service or to monasterios? Male children only, or girls as weU? 
Goar translated the original Greek pais with the Latin puer, but is it certain that 
only boys received formal religious instruction? The Euchologia themselves provide 
no further explanation or contextual clues, and, in the absence of descriptions of 
similar prayers or rites in Uterary sources, it is difficult to know exactly how to 
place these prayers. It is an area for which uncovering context from hagiography, 
memoirs, letters and other sources, as well as comparanda from other religious 
traditions, is crucial.^* 

FoUowing on immediately from the generic ‘sacred letters’ prayers in the 
Euchologion is something even more enigmatic and interesting: an entire prayer 
Service {akolouthia) dedicated ‘eis paidas kakoskopous Kakoskopos, Uterally, means 
‘bad to look at’, but this is clearly not a rite for unattractive children. It is not a 
common word: Lampe’s Patristic Greek Lexicón, on the basis of only two citations, 
this same Euchologion prayer and a late Byzantine magical ritual (discussed below), 
interprets kakoskopos to mean ‘tiresome’ or ‘difficult’.®^ While a rite to deal with 
tiresome pupils might be dear to the hearts of all who teach, the content of the 
prayers makes it clear that they refer not to children who are naughty or disruptive 
but to those who are having trouble learning their letters, paradigms or Psalms. 

The Euchologion prescribes extended liturgical measures: it is a long Service, 
with at least 12 hymns and prayers to be chanted over the head of the weak or 
difficult pupil, presumably by a priest or deacon. InabiUty to learn one’s sacred 
letters was evidently taken with utmost seriousness. The main prayers invoke all 
the inspired and iUumined figures of the Bible, and refer to Jesús’ transformation 


Goar, Euchologion, 572-3; cf. Hapgood, Service Book, 519-23. 

For rituals which developed in medieval northern Europe surrounding the young 
Jewish boy’s first introduction to learning the Hebrew alphabet, see Marcas, Rituals,passim. 
Gozr, Euchologion, STi—S. 

Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicón, 696. 
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of his originally illiterate disciples into teachers. Jesús’ miracle working, and the 
linguistic miracle of Pentecost, are also invokedP^ 

Lord Jesús Christ our God, who dwelt in the hearts of the twelve Apostles without dissimulation 
by the grace of thy Holy Spirit when it descended in the form of tongues of fire, and opened 
their lips, and they began to speak in other languages; the same Lord Jesús Christ our God, send 
out thy same Holy Spirit upon the present child, N., and implant in the ears of his heart the 
sacred letters, which thine undeíiled hand inscribed on the tablets for the lawgiver Moses. Now 
and ever, and unto the ages of ages. Amen. 

Lord Jesús Christ our God, who dwelt in and illumined the hearts of the twenty-four presbtyrs, 
and of thy holy disciples and apostles, and of thy holy apostles and evangelists, John, Matthew, 
Mark and Luke; who incited and illumined the holy protomartyr Stephanos, so also now. Lord, 
illumine the heart of your servant, N.,by the prayers of our all-praised LadyTheotokos and ever- 
virgin Mary, by the power of the venerable and life-giving Cross, of the venerable and glorious 
prophet and forerunner, the Baptist John, of the holy, glorious and aU-famed Apostles, of the 
holy apostle Mathias, of the holy martyrs Agapetos, Prokopios, Philetos, and aU the saints. For 
Thou art the illumination of souls and of bodies, and to Thee we give glory, with thy Father who 
is without beginning, and thine all-holy, and good, and life-giving Spirit ... 


It is easy to sympathise with children who were haffled hy formal Greek, or had 
trouhle memorising paradigms or Psalms - even some of those who later hecame 
saints, report their hagiographers, had needed divine intervention in these areas.^® 
But what if, after having gone through this Service, the child stiU couldnt teU 
alphas from omegas? Desperate parents might have recourse to stronger rites. A. 
Vasiliev included in his Anécdota Graeco-Byzantina two wonderful survivals, from 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century manuscripts, of rites to help children who have 
been placed under ‘special educational measures’. The first is a prayer ‘eis paidin 
kakoskopon , preserved in a magical manuscript in the Vatican Library, dated 1497:^^ 

Take the child to the church and let the child fast, and sponge off all the divine things, as many 
as happen to be in the church, and the babies and the archpriests and as many feasts [that 
festal icons] as there happen to be without Crucifixión and Ascensión and martyrs, and sponge 
them with puré wine by means of cotton and put this squeezed-out liquid in the arcaded part 
of the church [i.e. the templon screen], and let him say four prophecies upon the head of the 
child: two of the Sunday of the Palms, and two of Pentecost, and after this, let him chant the 
Trisagion and let him read the Aposde of Bright Sunday upon the head of the child and let 
him again chant the AUeluia, and let him read the Gospel of the Bright <Sunday> and the 
50th Psalm thrice, and let him quench [si^ysé] the characters from the tray where he had them 


Goar, Euchologion^ 573-5. 

B. Caseau, ‘Childhood’, 156. 

Incantation no. 29, ^eis paidin kakoskopon (Cod. Barberini III, 3, anni 1497), ed. A 
Anécdota Graeco-Byzantina (Moscow, 1893), 341-2. 
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written, save let him make the holy oil, that is to say, let him write the characters with ink and 
let him put them in the glass of the priest and let them light 24 candles for the ñames of the 24 
presbyters and let him pour <it> into the child from the arcaded part of the church and make 
sure that this doesn’t drip down, and let him say the foUowing prayer: ‘Lord our God, who 
made victorious and illumined the ñames of the 24 presbyters, and the hearts of Melchisidek, 
Demetrios, Spekoulatoras, Flouros, Mermétios, Metaros, Chouse, Béltion, Mnésté, lésous, 
Hyléthour, Theldaiou, Adativaóth: do yon iUumine, do yon correct the mind of God’s servant, 

N., for the learning of letters. Chrysostom, the luminary of the world, and Basil the wise, 
revealer of heaven, and Gregory the Theologian: do yon iUumine the mind and the heart for the 
learning of letters’. And after that, let him make great supplication, and let him say the Kyrie 
eleison secretly 24 times, and out loud 12 times. And after that, let him open the Apostle, and 
let him read whatever comes up. 

Vasiliev also found a shorter versión of the magical rite for learning letters in a 
sixteenth-century manuscript, a rite ‘eispaidion hopou va mathégrammatd-F 

Write down the ñames of the 24 presbyters who are present before God in a glass vessel, inside 
and outside, and pour in water and wine, and put it below the Holy Table and let it be sanctified 
by the Liturgy, and take it and pour <it> into the child, by the intercessions of the Theotokos 
and all the saints. These are the ñames of the honorable presbyters: Sdouános, lódémélaos, 
Koryphoblepón, Didáktikos, Domaxíleos, Synippos, Synadolítés, Michádón, Kybokómatos, 
Sémakéneos, Sédekéneos, Kesapólitos, Hédymos, Echémón, Métrios, Sophótatos, Psalymatikós 
and Kosmianós. 


Both rites raise many more questions than can be treated within the scope of this 
paper, which wÜl confine itself to some preliminary explications and observations. 
First, the two rites have in common mysterious figures caUed ‘the 24 presbyters’: 
these are the 24 elders of the apocalypse, in Revelation 4:4, who sit before the 
throne of God, on 24 thrones, wearing 24 golden crowns. They appear frequently 
in late antique magical texts as powerful ñames, and are also mentioned in the 
second of the ‘oíficial’ primary-education prayers in the Euchologion?^ Neither 
Johns apocalypse ñor the oíficial prayer lists individual ñames, but the magical 
speUs do, often in radicaUy different versions. Second, both are clearly instrumental, 
magical rites, designed to secure a particular outcome by drinking a potion made 
through contact with holy objects - icons or manuscripts - either by sponging 
them with wine and squeezing the liquid out, or by scraping oíf inked letters and 
dissolving the fiakes in a liquid. The drinking of letters dissolved in liquid was a 
common magical practice in the ancient world, with testimonies surviving from 
Mesopotamia, Greece and Judaism, although it was more often used by adults as 


Incantation 30, eis paidion hopou va mathé grammatd (Cod. Vindob. philolog. 108, 
fol. 32, saec. XVI), ed. Vasiliev,yíwíCí&to, 342. 

Late antique Coptic examples in M. Meyer and R. Smith, eds, Ancient Christian 
Magic: Coptic Texts of Ritual Power (San Francisco, 1994), 103-4,118,193,262,268. 
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a memory-improvement ritual.®^ Medieval and modern equivalents are found in 
Jewish and Muslim foUc practice in some communities, by which boys beginning 
to study sacred Scripture consume letters, Hebrew or Arabic, written in honey, 
or eat calces with Hebrew letters.®® A Syriac manuscript of late antique or early 
medieval date in the Bodleian Library contains a magical ‘prayer for a boy whose 
parents wish to introduce him to book learning: they should bring him to the 
priest who gives him to eat this prayer written out on the loaf of bread’.®* FinaUy, as 
with the Jacobite prayer, both the Byzantine magical texts seem to expect a church 
setting, and would need at least the cooperation, if not the coUaboration, of a priest 
or deacon, given the privileged access to holy things, the Scripture readings, and 
the incubation of liquid under altar; in the second case, during the Divine Liturgy. 
The parents of the child would need to find a very sympathetic priest indeed, and 
one wonders what the bishop would have said had he found out. 

The juxtaposition of such ‘official’ and ‘unofficial’ rites for children with special 
educational needs exposes a fuUer and more Creative - even innovative - Byzantine 
ritual life than is usuaUy discussed. Once more, we see a dual, even hybrid, authority 
being exercised, as priests and parents meld canonical elements with magical rites 
and ñames, to enhance the rite’s potency. 


Puberty Rites: Beard Cutting and Head Covering 

After naming, baptism and learning letters for the Byzantine child carne puberty, 
the age at which a child could legaUy be married, usually reckoned as 12 years of 
age for a girl and 14 for a boy, foUowing Román law and custom.®^ There were also 
the dangers of sexual temptation to be negotiated. Once more, the Euchologion 
was there to help safeguard this dangerous liminal time, with prayers for the first 
cutting of a boy’s beard and for the covering (literaUy, ‘binding’) of a girl’s head, 
which come directly after the baptismal section. How often were such rituals 
performed, and where, and among which social classes? Were they for aU children, 
or only for those who were to be dedicated to the church? Miguel Arranz, the 
great modern liturgist and student of the Euchologion, rejected the suggestion that 
the prayers indícate rites of setting apart the young people for church Service - the 
boys as incipient priests; the girls as consecrated virgins.®® Based on his analysis of 


Marcas, Rituals, 24,137 n. 24. 

®® Marcas, Rituals,passim and esp. 24-5. 

®* Oxford, Bodleian, Syriac MS Pococke 10, f. 4a, as discassed in Marcas, Rituals, 
59-63; qaotation at 60. 

®^ Prinzig, ‘Observations’, 20-3,28-9; Pitarakis, ‘Material Caltare’, 167-8 with n. 1. 

®® Arranz, ‘Sacrements’ (9), OCR 55 (1989), 61; see Bartlett, ‘Symbolic Meanings’, 47 
n. 22, for a similar view of Latín rite hair-catting prayers; for conscrated virgins, see P.R.L. 
Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity 
(New York, 1988), 259-71,355-7. 
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both the contení and context of the prayers, he characterises them rather as rites of 
passage in the social Ufe of adolescents. 

Of the two, the covering of a girl’s head (Arranz caUed it ‘veiling’) is more 
consistently presented in the Euchologion manuscripts than the hoy’s first heard 
cutting. Beard-cutting hlessings may not have heen as common, or may have heen 
treated with less formality. The latest manuscript consulted hy Arranz, from the 
fourteenth century, ineludes a heard-cutting prayer, hut notes that the rite was 
no longer in use. The first heard cutting thus does not jump out of the Euchologia 
as a strong cultural rite for the hoy going into adulthood - otherwise, we would 
surely hear of it from other sources. It does not carry the forcé of the Bar Mitzvah 
for Jewish hoys, or the capping ceremony practised for upper-class boys in 
imperial China.The prayers ‘for the first cutting of the heard’ clearly envision the 
involvement of a priest, though whether in church or at home is not speUed out. 
The manuscripts oífer two different versions:^® 


(Earlier) prayer for die first cutting of die beard 

O Lord, God of the powers, Father of our Lord Jesús Christ, who by thy economy has chosen 
US, the lowly and sinners, in the ministry of the priesthood, so that through us thy faithfiil 
people may meetly worship thy ñame, we pray Thee and we supplicate Thee, Lord our God, 
Pantokrator: bless the works of our hands; and as the benediction carne down upon the head of 
Aaron, and upon his beard, and as the dew of Hermon went down upon Sion’s mountains, even 
so let thy benediction come down upon the head of this thy servant, and upon his beard. For to 
thee belong all glory, honour, and worship, to the Father and to the Son. 


(Later) prayer for the cutting of the beard or hair 

O Lord our God, who from non-being into being has brought forth all things, as manifest 
tokens of thy magnificence, and has not only adorned man with thine intelligent and rational 
image to different degrees, but also beautified him with different kinds of hair: do Thou thyself 
adorn, with all thy divine gifts, this thy servant, N.,who for the deceney of his appearance has 
cut his own beard (or hair); and let thy blessing descend upon his head and beard, as it descended 
upon the head and beard of Aaron; for thy glory, who has told us to do aU things for thy glory, 
as thy servant is beginning to do the cutting of his beard (or hair). For to Thee belong all glory, 
honour and worship, to the Father ... 


Head-covering prayers for girls are more common, appearing in most Euchologion 
manuscripts.®^ Whether the prayer was pronounced by a priest or simply by any 
literato person is not clear, but it is obvious that the involvement of an older woman 
is called for, to perform the ritual act of ‘binding’ or covering the head. In the 
translation that foUows, italicised words indícate readings from the earlier versión 


A. Waltner, ‘The Moral Status of the Child in late Imperial China: childhood in 
ritual and in law’, Social Research 53 (1986), 668-77. 

Goar, Euchologion, 308-9; Arranz, ‘Sacrements’ (9), OCR 55 (1989), 54-7. 

®® Arranz, ‘Sacrements’ (1), OCR 48 (1982), 329. 
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of this prayer, as found in a group of three early manuscripts, edited by Miguel 
Arranz, rather than the shorter, later text in Goar’s edition.*^ 


Prayer for binding up the female head 

O God, our God, who has spoken by the prophets and proclaimed the illumination of thine 
knowledge to be in these last generations for all the nations; who does not wish that any of the 
persons created by Thee should not partake of thy salvation; who has ordained that we do all things 
for thy glory, and who has established laws by thy chosen vessel, thy apostle Paul, for the men 
who conduct themselves in faith and for the women; such that the men with an uncovered head 
offer praise and glory to thy holy ñame, but the women, armed in thy faithy with the head covered, 
with modesty and prudence adorning themselves in good works and presenting hymns to thy 
glory: Master of all things, bless also this thy servant, and adorn her head with an adornment 
pleasing and desirable to thee, with decorum, and also honour, and dignity\ that, walking according 
to thy commandments, and educating her members in prudence, she may gain thine eternal 
goods, together with the ¡female] one who veils her \_syn té anadeinousé autéfi\, in Christ Jesús our 
Lord, to whom is due glory, with the Holy Spirit, now and ever, and unto the ages of ages. Amen. 

Editors of Euchologion manuscripts, both ancient and modern, have typicaUy 
labeUed this prayer as one for the ‘veiling’ of a girl, but the verb used in the title 
and in the prayer itself is anadeo, ‘bind, tie up, wreath, crown, rather than kata- or 
epi-kalypto, ‘cover up’ or ‘veil’. It is literaUy a ‘Prayer for binding up the female 
head’: Buche epi to anadésthai kephalen gynaikat^ The scriptural context for the 
prayer is of course 1 Corinthians 11:3-10, which calis for women to cover their 
heads in church - but the verb used in the prayer is not katakalypto, ‘cover up’, as 
in the Pauline passage, but anadeo. "Yas. substantive derived from it, anadesme, refers 
in Greek literature not to a veil but to a hair or headband, as found in the Iliad, 
Euripedes, the Greek Anthology and Agathias.® Such a band would hold the hair 
back underneath an outer head covering. 

Just what is this ‘binding’? Does it refer to the veiling or covering of the head, 
as Goar and later editors have assumed? Or might it denote ‘binding’ in the sense 
of leaving behind the informal, loose hairstyle of the girl, by tying or putting up 
the hair in the more formal hairstyle of the woman, as young women have done 
throughout the ages? Girls in imperial China had just such a ceremony to show 
they had become adults: the pinning up of the hair at puberty, observed between 
the ages of 13 and 157° The most common word used in medieval Byzantium for 
veiling, or covering up, a woman, seems to be epikalypto, to cover over, shroud, or 
veil. Anna Komnene uses this verb when she talks about the othone, the simple 


Goar, Euchologion, 309; Arranz, ‘Sacrements’ (9), OCP 55 (1989), 57-8. 

Goar, Euchologion, 309; Arranz, ‘Sacrements’ (9), OCE 55 (1989), 57. 

H.G. LiddeU, R. Scott, and H.S. Jones, eds, A Greek-English Lexicón, 9th, rev. edn 
(Oxford, 1978), 103, at anadesme. 

™ Waltner, ‘Moral Status’, 671-3. 
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white veil found in many illustrations and donor portraits/* In manuscripts, 
church programmes and donor portraits, women are often seen wearing a white 
veil that covers the head and comes to the shoulders/^ In contrast, when ordinary 
young girls are depicted, as in Nativity and Candlemas scenes, they are typically 
shown with uncovered heads and long, wavy hair - but their head is often shown 
wrapped round with one or two white ribbons; might such ribbons constitute the 
‘binding’ of which the prayer’s title speaks?^^ 

Binding, tying, covering, veiling? It is one of those things that ‘everyone knows’ 
about Byzantium - that upper-class women were veiled and secluded - but were 
they really? And what exactly was being ‘veiled’, the head or the face?^^ Previous 
generations of Byzantinists have clearly written of Byzantine veiling with visions of 
the Ottoman harem in mind, but there is little evidence to suggest that Byzantine 
women routinely covered their faces with a veil, save in exceptional circumstances, 
or times of danger, when they might need to pass by unrecognised/® Veiling 
and domestic seclusion for decent women was without doubt a potent literary 
convention, as Angeliki Laiou, Lynda Garland, Alexander Kazhdan, Timothy 
Dawson and Antony Kaldellis among others have demonstrated/'^ PseUos on the 
virtues of bis mother, whom he says never appeared in public ‘unveiled’, comes to 
mind, as do any number of other modest, sober, decent Byzantine women, who 
have come down to us mostly in literary representations by men. But as Laiou, 
Garland, Kazhdan and most recently Dawson and Kaldellis have documented, 
what can be recovered of the reality of women’s Uves often suggests otherwise. 

For the head-covering side as against the ‘binding or pinning up the hair’ 
hypothesis, it is true that the sense of the Euchologion prayer is certainly the 
Pauline injunction to women to cover their heads - but is this only when in 


M. Emmanuel, ‘Some Notes on the External Appearance of Ordinary Women in 
Byzantium’, Byzantinoslavica 56 (1995), 773; Anna Yjamnene, Alexiad ed. B. Leib, 
Alexiade, v. 1 (París, 1937), 78. 

For example, representations in medieval Greek churches of non-monastic saints and 
donors in S. Gerstel, ‘Painted Sources for Female Piety in Medieval Byzantium’, Dumbarton 
Oah Papers 52 (1998), esp. figs. 3, 4, 6, 8,15; also in T. Dawson, ‘Propriety, Practicality and 
Pleasure: the Parameters of Women’s Dress in Byzantium, A.D. 1000-1200’, in L. Garland, 
ed., Byzantine Women: Varieties ofExperience 800-1200 (Aldershot, 2006), 67-8; 

Emmanuel, ‘Some Notes’, 774-6; Dawson, ‘Propriety’, 43, 48. 

As Dawson (‘Propriety’, 61) comments: ‘The English “veil” (likewise the French 
“voile”) has always been used so vaguely that nothing useful can be read from it for the 
purposes of discussion. 

Dawson,‘Propriety’, 61-3. 

A. Laiou, ‘The Role of Women in Byzantine 'üo¿\eXy Jahrbuch der Osterrekhischen 
Byzantinistik 31/1 (1981), 249-60; L. Garland, ‘The Life and Ideology of Byzantine 
Women’, Byzantion 58 (1988), 361-93; A. Kazhdan, ‘Women at Home’, DOP 52 (1998), 
2-10; Dawson, ‘Propriety’, 60-3; A. Kaldellis, ‘The Study of Women and Children: 
methodological chaUenges and new directions’, in P. Stephenson, ed., The Byzantine World 
(London, 2010), 66. 
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church or all the time? What Paul actually says in the 1 Corinthians passage is 
that it is a disgrace for a woman to pray or prophesy with head uncovered - the 
extent to which Paul or later Christian writers thought women should also be 
veiled outside religious ritual is open to debate. In common with most Christian 
women attending sacramental churches until recent times, Byzantine women most 
certainly did cover their heads in church, and particularly to receive Communion.’’^ 
For a woman to receive Communion with uncovered head was a grave breach 
of propriety. It posed a particular problem for the so-caUed ‘transvestite nuns’, 
women who passed as men in order to join a monastery, a popular subject in late 
antique hagiography. Alexander Kazhdan notes how one such heroine is said to 
have solved the problemP® 


When the gender of the fifth-century St Matrona of Perge was revealed, the abbot asked her 
how she, a woman, dared to approach the holy Eucharist with her head uncovered (as men 
would do), and Matrona described to him the trick she used to avoid discovery and at the same 
time to comply with the prohibition imposed on women: she claimed to suffer from a headache 
and raised her pallium over her head. 


Head covering for young women: in church only, or aU the time? The versión of the 
medieval prayer most commonly found in Euchologia can be read both ways. But 
the theme of putting aside carefree girUtood is unambiguous. Yet it is aU expressed 
remarkably positively. Note the striking image mid passage: the maiden is armed 
- kathoflimenai - to do battle as a virtuous Christian woman, with the fuU armour 
of virtue: modesty, prudence, decorum etc. There is none of the negativity found in 
famously cranky church fathers such as TertuUian and Jerome, when they discuss 
the veil as covering sexual shame.^® 


Conclusions 

The material on Byzantine rites of passage is in most cases more elusive than 
we would like, but even this short survey demonstrates the richness of the field. 
The Church, working together with parents, godparents, the extended family and 
certain non-clerical ritual specialists, eased and safeguarded the passage of the 
Byzantine child into adulthood through a series of ritual actions, which graduaUy 
integrated him or her into the fuU identity and stature of the adult Christian 
Byzantine, and provided social and supernatural support and protection at crucial 
life stages. 


Head covering in church for women was common among orthodox Catholic 
Christians until recent times, and is still found in Eastern Orthodox, Román Catholic, and 
even some Anglican churches, especiaUy in India and Pakistán 
Kazhdan, ‘Women at Home’, 15. 

Brown, Body and Society, 79-82. 
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We see in these ritxials a shared authority and a shared agency. The ‘Byzantine 
quadrilateral’of Scriptnjre, the canons, episcopal authority and the Fathers provided 
canonical foundations and theoretical boundaries for such rites. But as we have 
seen, parents could cali the shots in important ways, for example defying the 
Church’s preferences on naming. And parents often wanted a little more, a little 
more assurance that everything possible had been done to ensure the supernatural 
well-being of their child at his or her moment of transition. SpeUs and alternative 
ritual practitioners, suitably Christianised, were available to help. 

In much of her work, Judith Herrín has helped us to revise and nuance the 
received wisdom about Byzantine institutions, whether imperial or ecclesiastical. 
Taking us beyond conventional images of Byzantium as static, authoritarian, top- 
heavy and top-down, she has shown us instead a society characterised by fluidity, 
diversity, complexity and nimble adaptation, and she has recovered the ñames and 
Uves of some neglected agents who played key roles. In this short study, I have tried 
to foUow in the path she has indicated, showing how the safe passage of Byzantine 
children to adulthood was a complex, fluid and sometimes surprising business, 
conducted by múltiple agents, not aU of whom were ordained or necessarily even 
Uterate. I oífer it in gratitude to Judith for her scholarly and personal example, 
her sure guidance across many dangerous Uminal zones in the academic rites of 
passage, and above aU, for her patient, persistant encouragement of her students, 
through thick and thin, bearing with us through our more ‘kakoskopic’moments. 
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The Authority of the Church in Uneasy 
Times: The Example of Demetrios 
Chomatenos, Archbishop of Ohrid, in the 
State of Epiros 1216-1236* * 

Günter Prinzing 


Introduction 

The term authority as expressed in Byzantine Greek has not yet been sufficiently 
researched with a view to the special nature of episcopal authority in Byzantium. 
However, Reinhart Staats has made the foUowing observation: 

Quite certainly the episcopal ^auctoritas and ^potestai developed quite difFerently in the West 
than in the East. What is striking is not just the lack of a term in Greek corresponding to the 
Latin ^auctoritas ^ but also the history of the Greek term é^ovaia, most closely corresponding to 
the Latin ^potestas in the Eastern church, where é^ovaía as ecclesiastical authority’ is much less 
restrictedd 


* I would like to thank Judith Herrin for her various thoughtfiil suggestions and John 
M. Deasy, Mainz, for his painstaking translation of this paper, a slightly revised versión of that 
delivered orally to inelude necessary documentation and pertinent additional observations. 

* R. Staats, ‘Kanon und Kapitaldelikte. Zwei Grundbegriffe im Gesetzesverstándnis 
westlicher Patristik’, in W. Seller, ed., Das Gesetz in Spatantike undfrühen Mittelalter, 4. 
Die Funktion des Gesetzes in Geschichte und Gegenwart (= Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Gottingen,philosophisch-historischeKlasse, 3. Folge, Nr. 196, Gottingen, 1992), 
44: ‘Sicher ist im Westen ganz anders ais im Osten die bischofliche “auctoritaf und “potestaf 
zur Entfaltung gekommen. Auffallend ist nicht nur das Fehlen eines der lateinischen 
“auctoritas” entsprechenden Begriffes im Griechischen, sondern auch die Begriffsgeschichte 
des der lateinischen “potestas” am ehesten entsprechenden griechischen Begriffes é^ovo'ía in 
der Ostkirche, wo é^ovaía ais “geistliche VoUmacht” viel weniger gebunden ist’. Compared 
with this it seems useful to quote the foUowing entries from the Lexikon zur byzantinischen 
Grázitat by Erich Trapp related to secular ‘authority’. They prove a certain variety of terms: 
áKTcopía, Autoritat (authority); áyr¡y¡iiovíKÓq, ohne Autoritat (without authority); tt.p-¡(r¡yí<jía, 
f|, Fíerrschaft, Autoritat (rule/sovereignty, authority); áp;( 0 VTiKW(;, durch uoeltliche Macht, 

From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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Nonetheless it is interesting also to compare Staats’ observation with the general 
statements about the source of authority, the role of bishops in the Orthodox 
Church (up to modern times) and the nature of episcopal authority within the 
church, which are to be found in the recent book by J.A. McGuckin, The Orthodox 
Church. An Introduction to its History, Doctrine, and Spiritual Culture (Malden, MA 
and Oxford, 2008) especiaUy in the chapter ‘The Organization of the Orthodox 
Churches from Medieval to Modern Times’. There (29) we read inter alia: 


Bishops ... have the special and particular office of teaching and guiding the flock ... The 
authority of hishops is seen, and accepted, as the focused voice of the Lord’s authority in his 
earthly Church. It is a great power that is cared for, and balanced, within the System of synodical 
oversight. But even so, Orthodoxy wiü never say that the bishop is the only’ source of authority 
within Christ’s Church. Accordingly it is not the bishops or the priests who are alone the Voice’ 
of the church ... Orthodoxy, then, is deeply collegial in character as regards its understanding of 
authority and principies of guidance.^ 

With this spectrum of meanings for authority in the Orthodox sphere in mind, 
this chapter examines a specific case in which the practicalities of inherent and 
acquired authority within the Church are apparent. 


The Historical Setting 

The archbishop under discussion here was one of the leading ecclesiastical 
dignitaries in the so-caUed Despotate of Epiros, the westernmost of the three 
Byzantine rump States which emerged after the collapse of the Byzantine Empire 
in 1204 caused by the Eourth Crusade.^ Its founder was Michael I Doukas (d. 1214) 
who had, after a period of alternating cooperation and struggle with the Latins, 


herrschaftlkh, ais Herrscher, autoritar (through secular power, seigniorial [belonging to a 
ruler/nobleman/master], as ruler, authoritarian); yvcogaTápyy];, ó, Autoritat der Erkenntnis 
(authority of perception [cognition]): TraiSorpí^r]? Kal y.; é^avdevréa Autoritat beanspruchen 
(claim authority); é^av6évrr¡a'i<;, y\, Ausübung der vallen Autoritat (exercise of full authority). 
Dr S. Schonauer (Bonn) kindly provided this list of entries from the Lexikon zur 
byzantinischen Grazitat for which I would like to express my gratitude. All entries are to be 
found in vol. 1 (Vienna, 2001). 

^ But see below footnotes 33-7 and the related text. 

^ For a general introduction see ODB, s.v. Chomatenos, Demetrios; M. Angold, Church 
and Society in Byzantium under the Comneni 1081-1261 (Cambridge, 1995; ^2000), 240-53 
and 419-25; G. Prinzing, ‘A Quasi Patriarch in the State of Epirus: The autocephalous 
archbishop of “Boulgaria” (Ohrid) Demetrios Chomatenos’, in Zbornik Radova Vizantoloskog 
Instituta 41 (2004), 165-82; Idem, ‘Abbot or Bishop? The Conflict about the Spiritual 
Obedience of the Vlach Peasants in the Región of Bothrotos c.1220: Case No. 80 of the 
Legal Works of Demetrios Chomatenos Reconsidered’, in D.G. Angelov, ed., Church and 
Society in Late Byzantium (Kalamazoo, 2009), 28-9; Idem, ‘Epiros 1204-1261: Historical 
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as a vassal of the Venetians, established this ‘principality’ c.1210 with Arta, in the 
thema of Nikopolis, as its centre, on the still extant remains of the State structures 
of the former Byzantine Empire. From 1212 on, he annexed Dyrrhachion and the 
island of Kerkyra (Corfú), from where he expelled the Venetians. He also annexed 
Thessaly from the Latins, but had to leave the Scutari región to the Serbs.'* However, 
under Michael’s half-brother and successor, Theodore Doukas (1214-1230), the 
State expanded further to the northeast: Theodore expelled the Bulgarians from 
the territories around Achrida (Ohrid), Prespa, Beroia/Veria and Skopia (Skopje) 
and, with the conquest of Thessalonike towards the end of 1224, he also took 
the regions surrounding that city away from the Latins, marking the end of the 
Latin kingdom of Thessalonike. Shortly after Theodore had himself proclaimed 
emperor in the city in 1225/6 his rivalry with Emperor John III Vatatzes, who 
resided in Nicaea, like the exiled patriarch of Constantinople, drew towards its 
climax. The climax was reached in 1227 when Theodore, who had in the meantime 
occupied territory as far east as Adrianople, also had himself crowned and 
anointed as Byzantine emperor by Chomatenos in the cathedral of Hagia Sophia 
in Thessalonike.® Theodore’s next objective was the reconquest of Constantinople. 
But in 1230 he made the mistake of campaigning against his own aUy, Tsar Ivan 
Asen II of Bulgaria, in order to prevent him from becoming emperor of the Latin 
Empire as chosen regent for the young prince Baldwin II. The operation ended in 
an ignominious defeat at KIokotnica (to the north of Adrianople), and Theodore 
Doukas being held prisoner by the Bulgarians for seven years.® 

His brother Manuel in Thessalonike succeeded as ruler (and self-proclaimed 
emperor from 1235 to 1237) over a truncated ‘empire’ that was again in part 
dominated by the Bulgarians, or at least heavily dependent on them.'' Around 


Outline - Sources - Prosopography’, in J. Herrin, G. Saint-Guillain, eds, Identities and 
Allegiances in the Eastern Mediterranean after 1204 (Aldershot, 2011), 82-99. 

A. Stavridou-Zaphraka, ‘The Political Ideology of the State of Epiros’, in A. Laiou, 
ed., Urbs Capta: The Fourth Crusade and its Consequences/La IV Croisade et ses conséquences 
(Paris, 2005), 313-14; Eadem, ‘The Relations between Secular and Religious Authorities 
in the State of Epiros after 1204’, in Angelov, Church and Society, 11-13; Lj. Maksimovic, 
‘La Serbie et les contrées voisines avant et aprés la IV' croisade’, in Laiou, Urbs Capta, 279. 

® Stavridou-Zafraka, Political Ideology, 314-20; Eadem, Relations, 12. For the 
consequences of this act see below. 

® G. Prinzing, ‘Studien zur Provinz- und Zentralverwaltung im Machtbereich der 
epirotischen Herrscher Michael 1. und Theodoros Dukas, Teil IP, in Epeirotika Chronika 
25 (1983), 46-8; M. Angold, After the Fourth Crusade: The Greek Rump States and the 
Recovery of Byzantium, in The Cambridge History of the Byzantine Empire c.500-1492, ed. J. 
Shepard (Cambridge, 2008), 737-8. 

® B. Feijancic, ‘Solunski car Manojlo Andjeo (1230-1237)’, in Abornik Filozofskog 
Fakulteta u Beogradu 16 (1979), 93-101; F. Bredenkamp, The Byzantine Empire of Thessalonike 
{1224—1242) (Thessalonike, 1996), 199-243 and A. Stavridou-Zafraka, ‘The Empire of 
Thessaloniki (1224—1242)’, m Byzantiaka 19 (1999), 220-2. 
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this time, possibly in the latter part of 1236, Chomatenos died.^ It seems strange 
that we do not know where he was buried, since he was undoubtedly a foremost 
ecclesiastical personality, an archbishop of great authority and influence, and a 
leading canonist.’ The reason for this was the subsequent turn of political events 
at the time of the Palaeologian reoccupation of the Ohrid región. As he was 
considered to be the incarnation of ecclesiastical support for the former but 
still active Epirotic separatism of the (Angeloi-)Doukai, the new political and 
ecclesiastical authorities seem to have imposed a kind of damnatio memoriae on 
nearly aU traces of his ñame, and even on his portrait in frescoes or icons.^“ 


Family, Education, Career and Position of Chomatenos 

Chomatenos carne ahnost certainly from a family with connections with the sénior 
clergy in Constantinople, since we have documentary evidence of a patriarchal 
logothetes John Chomatenos from 1191.^^ Although we do not know any specific 
details about the education of Demetrios Chomatenos, he would seem to have 
concentrated mainly on the acquisition of rhetoric and a good knowledge of the 
law, especiaUy canon law. At that time, the latter flourished in Constantinople 
(one may recaU Theodore Balsamon). This is also shown in Chomatenos’ work 
in which he rightly repeatedly refers to himself as a ‘nomotriboumenos, that is, a 
legal expert.^^ With his interest in ecclesiastical law, he succeeded in obtaining a 
post as deacon in the patriarchate’s administration. Even befóte 1200, he became 
apocrisiarios (representative) of the autocephalous Archdiocese of Boulgaria! 
BoiiXyapía with its see in Achrida/Ohrid, that is, he became a kind of nuntius to the 
patriarchate for the archbishops of Ohrid of that time. In the course of this activity, 
he would have become thoroughly acquainted with the administrative practice 
of the patriarchate’s chanceUery. His later mentor, John Apokaukos (d. 1234/35), 
also worked there befóte becoming metropolitan of Naupaktos in about 1200.*^ 


® Demetrii Chomateni Ponemata diaphora, ed. G. Prinzing (Berlín, New York, 2002), 
40* and n. 187. 

^ Angold, Church and Society, 240-53, 419-25. 

Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 180-1. 

Chomateni Ponemata, 

D.Simon,NOMOTPIBOYMENOI,inJ.A.Ankum,J.E.Spruit,F.B.J.Wubbe,eds, 
Satura Roberto Feenstra sexageúmum quintum annum aetatis complenti ab alumnis collegis amicis 
oblata (Fribourg, 1985), 173-283; Idem, ‘Princeps legibus solutas. Die SteUung des Kaisers 
zum Gesetz’, in D. Norr, D. Simón, eds, Gedachtnisschrift für Wolfgang Kunkel (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1984), 490; Chomateni Ponemata, 8*-10*, 38*, 382 (No. 117), 1. 35-9, and 505 s.v. 
70goTpi^oú[i£70<;, various references; Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 170-2; Idem, Abbot or Bishop, 
28-9. On Theodore Balsamon cf. Angold, Church and Society, 8-9,101-3,148-57 et passim. 

12 Chomateni Ponemata, 5*-8*; Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 171; Idem, Abbot or Bishop, 
28-9; on Apokaukos ODB s.v. Apokaukos, John, Angold, Church and Society, 213-31; V. 
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Around 1214/15, Chomatenos was appointed chartophylax, vicar-general as it 
were, to Archbishop Basileios Kamateros of Ohrid who, however, died in 1216. In 
the same year, Theodore Doukas appointed Chomatenos successor to Kamateros 
at the suggestion of the aforementioned metropolitan Apokaukos, and he was 
consecrated as archbishop.^'* Even before Chomatenos, some of the archbishops 
of Bulgaria/Ohrid were selected from among the clergy of the patriarch’s central 
administration or Constantinople’s cathedral clergy, this also being true of the 
most famous among them, Theophylact of Ohrid, c.1090-1125/6.^^ Chomatenos 
thus belonged to the type oVComnenian bishop' átímeá by Michael Angold: 


the Comnenian Bishop was a more powerful figure than his tenth-century predecessor. He 
was more often than in the past a former memher of the patriarchal clergy with an exceUent 
education, a training in law, and a high conceit of episcopal authority and responsihilities. He 
was imhued with a helief in the autonomy of the church.^^ 

He made his career on the basis of his knowledge that had been refined while on 
the staíf of the officials of the patriarchal administration. 

The archbishopric of Boulgaria/OhEiá, of which Chomatenos became head, 
had formed an autocephalous ecclesiastical province of the Byzantine empire since 
1025 and should not be confused with the territory and institution of the church in 
the Bulgarian Empire of the Asenides.^^ Henee it did not belong to the patriarchates 


Katsaros, "O ’loiávvv]; AtroKanKoi; Kal r] (jyiai] Tou ps Tt] áTri<7K0Trr] ’loja'vví'vcov Kara Tct xAsuTala 
^(pót'ia Tíjí; Tou’, in C.N. Constantinides, ed.. MedievalEpiros: Proceedings of a Symposium 
(loannina 17-19 September 1999) (loannina, 2001), 123-50; K. Konstantinides, ‘Atto Tf]7 
7r7£upaTiKr| toú Kpáro; xíj; ’HTtsípou', in Constantinides, Medieval Epiros, 234-7. 

*“* Chomateni Ponemata, 10*-15*; Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch 172*-73*; Idem, Abbot or 
Bishop, 29,39 n. 13. 

On the archbishops of Ohrid before Chomatenos cf. H. Gelzer, Der Patriarchat 
von Achrida: Geschichte und Urkunden (Leipzig, 1902, reprint Aalen, 1980), 8-9, 11-12; 
I. Snegarov, Istorija na Ohridskata arhiepiskopiia (ot osnovavaneto i do zavladiavaneto na 
Balkanskiiapoluostrov ot turcite) (Sofia, 1924, reprint 1995), 195-207; R. Janin, Bulgarie, in 
Dictionnaire d’historie et degéographie ecclésiastiques 10 (1938), 1150; G. Prinzing, ‘Wer war 
der “bulgarische Bischof Adrián” der Laurentius-Chronik sub anno WGA?, Jahrbücherfür 
Geschichte Osteuropas 36 (1988), 552-7; E. Büttner, Erzbischof Eeon von Ohrid (1037-1056): 
Leben und Werk (mit den Texten seiner bisher unedierten asketischen Schrift undseiner drei Briefe 
an den Papst) (Bamberg, 2007), 23-70. On Theophylact in particular see Angold, Church and 
Society, 158-72, here 160, (and passim); M. MuUett, Theophylact of Ochrid: Reading the Letters 
ofa Byzantine Archbishop (Aldershot, 1997), 223-77; G. Podskalsky, Theologische Literatur des 
Mittelalters in Bulgarien undSerbien (865-1459) (Munich, 2000), 233-5 et passim. 

See Angold, Church and Society, 260, cf. also 4,156-7, and 252-62. 

Chomateni Ponemata, 6* (note 21) and 14*-15*; Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 168; 
Idem, Abbot or Bishop, 27; Podskalsky, Theologische Literatur, 71-9. Although referring 
to the eleventh century MuUett, Theophylact, 54-69, offers an excellent introduction to the 
different Bulgarias. 
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of Constantinople or Tárnovo, but was, as it were, autonomous, enjoying the same 
status as the Orthodox Archbishopric of Cyprus until c.l223d® After the loss of 
all the Serbian bishoprics in 1219, bis archbishopric consisted of 12 bishoprics, 
covering in particular vast areas of the present-day Republic ofMacedonia, parts of 
central and Southern Albania and northwest Greece east of the river Vardar/Axiosd^ 
Apart from the archbishopric of Ohrid, there was a series of further metropolitan 
dioceses in the State of Epiros which were subject to the patriarch now resident in 
Nicaead® The dichotomy of the ecclesiastical administrative structure in the State 
of Epiros underpinned disputes that aróse between the patriarch and his leading 
metropolitans in Epiros, in connection with the appointment of new candidatos to 
vacant Epirotic bishoprics and metropolitanates.These disputes cuhninated in an 
ecclesiastical schism between Epiros and Nicaea, lasting from 1227 to 1233, as a 
result of Theodore’s coronation as emperord^ 


On Chomatenos’ Work and Activity: The Prerequisites for his Authority 

During his period of office, Chomatenos wrote several works, of which the Corpus 
of his letters and records - judgments, expert opinions, legal advice and so-caUed 
penitential rulings on the imposition of ecclesiastical penalties, the Ponemata diaphora 
(‘misceUaneous works’, hereafter PTi) - is the most important. The Corpus comprises 
152 numbers and was probably first edited and compiled at the end of the thirteenth 
or beginning of the fourteenth century by the Ohrid chartophylax John Pediasimos 
on the basis of the earlier, but now lost, register of the Ohrid chanceUeryd^ 

It is partly comparable to the similarly comprehensive work of his mentor 
Apokaukos which has been preserved only in piecemeal formd^ However there are 


H-G. Beck, undtheologhcheLiteratur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), 
68; Chomateni Ponemata, 14*-15*. On the Orthodox church of Cyprus in the thirteenth 
century see H-G. Beck, Geschichte der orthodoxen Kirche im byzantinischen Reich (Gottingen, 
1980), 188; Angold, Church and Society, 519-21; A. Berger, Zypern III: Byzantinische Zeit, 
Kreuzzüge/ 7.-15. Jahrhundert, in Theologhche Realenzyklopádie 36 (2004), 821. 

Chomateni Ponemata, 29*-30* and 387* (map); Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 168-9; 
Idem, Abbot or Bishop, map 1,26-8. 

Chomateni Ponemata, 17*, 28*-29*, 31*-32; Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 170; Idem, 
Abbot or Bishop, 28. 

A. KarpozÜos, The Ecclesiastical Controversy between the Kingdom of Nicaea and the 
Principality ofEpeiros (1217—1233) (Thessaloniki, 1973), 70-95; Chomateni Ponemata,2(f- 
27*; Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 174-6; Idem, Abbot or Bishop, 28-9; Stavridou-Zaphraka, 
Political Ideology, 320-3; Eadem, Relations, 16-17; D. Angelov, Imperial Ideology and 
Political thought in Byzantium, 1204-1330 (Cambridge, 2007), 353. 

Chomateni Ponemata, 46*-52* and 305*-7*, Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 176-8, Idem, 
Abbot or Bishop, 28-9; Angelov, Imperial Ideology 353-5. 

In addition to the literature on Apokaukos given above (n.l3), see Angold, Church 
and Society, 419-25; K. Lambropoulos, loannis Apokaukos: A Contribution to the Study of his 
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major differences in its language or style, as weU as its formal structaire, because 
Chomatenos and bis staff foUowed the practice of the Constantinople chanceUery 
more closely in their recording, arrangement, formulation, and the language of the 
formulae, than Apokaukos, who tended towards a more literary form of expression. 
Above all, it is notable that Chomatenos always uses the patriarchs’ formula of 
humility he metriotes hemon / geTpiÓTV]i; i^gwv for himself, which aUows us to 
conclude that he regarded his position as autocephalous archbishop as also having 
quasi-equal standing with that of the patriarch. Nevertheless, he did not generaUy 
act as the supreme hierarch in the State of Epiros, ñor did he always claim supreme 
ecclesiastical authority over the whole territory of Epiros, but regularly acted in 
consultation with his leading coUeagues from the patriarchal metropolitanate, 
Apokaukos of Naupaktos and George Bardanes of Corfú. He never let himself be 
described as patriarch, despite his use of the patriarchal formulae.^'* 

However, his fuU archiepiscopal title, ‘Demetrios, by the grace of God 
Archbishop of Justiniana Prima and All BulgariaV^ reflects his view of himself 
as standing in the tradition of the pseudo-theory of the identity of Ohrid and 
its archbishopric with the erstwhile city and ecclesiastical province of Justiniana 
Prima established by Justinian. This was probably developed under Theophylaktos 
of Ohrid and found its way into the title of the archbishops of Ohrid under 
archbishop John (Adrián) Komnenos around the mid twelfth century. But it was 
Chomatenos who adopted the former title, also assumed by his successors.^* He 
probably understood that it could be interpreted to mean that Ohrid was entitled to 
the special papal privileges of the see of Justiniana Prima. It was thus also possible 
to defend the coronation of 1227 with reference to the fact that he, Chomatenos, 
was the possessor of such privileges and consequently had the right to anoint an 
emperor.^^ It is not necessary here to go into the details of the partly erroneous 
argumentation with which Chomatenos (in PD, No. 114) attempted to back up his 
authority against the fire of criticism by Patriarch Germanos II, since the subject 
has been comprehensively treated by Ruth Macrides.^® 


Life and Work (Athens, 1988); and A. Stavridou-Zaphraka, ‘H j^po^olóyvjíjT] STiiaTÓlcov kki 
E 7ypá(j)M7 rov lcoá77ou AnoKaíiKov’, Egnatia 4 (1993/94), 143-68. 

Chomateni Ponemata, 27* and 33*; Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 175-8. 

Forexample, Chomateni Ponemata, SS (No.lO),lines 3-5, for the complete intitulatio'. 
letters No. 28, 77, 86,111-12, its limited use in Chomatenos’s letters: G. Prinzing, ‘Zu den 
personlich adressierten Schreiben im Aktencorpus des Ohrider Erzbischofs Chomatenos’, 
in M. Kokoszko and M.J. Leszka, eds, Byzantina Europaea: Ksifga jubileuszowa ofiarowana 
profesorowi Waldemarowi Ceranowi (Lódz, 2007), 483-9. 

Chomateni Ponemata, 16* and 27*; Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 169-70. On Adrián 
(John) Komnenos cf. Prinzing, Bischof Adrián. On Justiniana Prima cf. G. Prinzing, 
'Justiniana Prima’, in Lexikonjur Theologie undKirche 5 (1996), 1107-8. 

Chomateni Ponemata, 24*-27*; Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 169-70*. 

R.J.M. Macrides, ‘Bad Historian or Good Lawyer? Demetrios Chomatenos and 
Novel 131’, in DOP 46 (1992) 187-96; also Stavridou-Zafraka, Political Ideology, 319-21. 
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A further noteworthy feature of Chomatenos’ records lies in the fact that not 
only did he always specify the exact statutory provisions on which his legal advice 
and judgments were hased, hut in most cases he also quoted them verhatim. Even 
the original sections of the fourteenth-century Constantinopolitan Patriarchal 
Register, preserved in Vienna, do not go into such detail.^^ Such vigilant procedural 
practice by Chomatenos undoubtedly impressed petitioners and, as we shaU see, 
strengthened their confidence in his competence. Thus his evident proficiency 
explains how Chomatenos acquired the people’s trust, which in turn considerably 
enhanced his authority as bishop too, so that he became a genuinely widely 
respected authority (discussed further below). Perhaps such a competent and 
conscientious archbishop had not previously been encountered in these regions. 
It is unclear whether law texts had previously been so extensively consulted to 
the degree that apparently occured in the ecclesiastical court under Chomatenos, 
and by Apokaukos. If one bears in mind that the judiciary in the provinces, long 
before the confused and chaotic conditions which foUowed the events of 1204, had 
adjudicated on citizens’legal disputes with indifference, then conditions had, ‘with 
... encouragement’ of the ruler, evidently changed markedlyd® 

It may be observed in passing that Theophylaktos of Ohrid left a large Corpus of 
letters. However, they are relevant to legal history in only a limited way: Gautier’s 
comprehensivo register ofTheophylactos’ sources does not contain any legal textsd* 
Rather, as Dimitri Obolensky, Michael Angold and Margret Mullett have shown, 
his letters provide ampie evidence of his intensivo cultivation of a network of 
friends inside and outside the capital, not least for the protection of the church 
entrusted to him against the arbitrariness of State ofhcials. Theophylaktos’ special 
interests and competence thus lay much less in jurisprudence or the administration 
of justice, in contrast to Chomatenos. The authority which Theophylaktos exercised 
was consequently hased on other qualities than those of his later successor.^^ 

This superficial comparison of the two great archbishops of Ohrid demonstrates 
that there were very diíferent characteristics or types of episcopal authority in the 
Byzantine church of the middle and late Byzantine period, even within the group 


Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 179. 

D. Simón, ’Byzantinische Provinzialjustiz’, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift 79 (1986) 
327-31 and 334—43; Idem, ’Die Bufibescheide des Erzbischofs Chomatian von Ochrid‘, 
in Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik 27 (1987), 274 (with n. 116); J. Herrin, 
Byzantium. The Surprising Life of a Medieval Empire (London, 2007), 276; most recently: E. 
Sp. Papagianne, H vogókoyía rwv kxxkr¡ína(TTíxC)v SixcUTTi^píuv rf ^v^avrivf xaí gsTcí^v^avTivf 
TispióSov iré ^égara nspwva'iaxov bixaíov. III KXi^povogixó Síxcuo (Athens and Komotini, 2010), 
279-81. 

Théophylacte d’Achrida, Lettres: Introduction, texte, traduction et notes, par P. Gautier 
(Thessalonike, 1986), Index des citations, 619-29. 

D. Obolensky, ’Theophylact of Ohrid’, in Idem (ed.), Six Byzantine Portraits 
(Oxford, 1988), 34-82, Angold, Church and Society, 160-70, and Mullett, Theophylact of 
Ohrid, 79-133. 
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of ‘Comnenian bishops’. The obvious question about the respective nature and 
frequency of these different characteristics is difficult to answer because relevant 
studies of the Middle and Late Byzantine periods are not yet availableT^ However, 
the recent work of Claudia Rapp, though concerned with the Early Byzantine 
period, provides important pointers for similar studies of later periods.^'* She writes: 


the authority of the bishop is a multifaceted and ever-mutating construct that continued to 
change as individuáis adapted, necessity dictated, and circumstances permitted ... Hie main 
components that define episcopal authority, however, remained the same. What changed was 
the relative weights of these components, or the way in which they were combined ... Spiritual 
authority indicates that its bearer has received the pneuma^ the spirit from God ... It is given by 
God as a gift. It can exist in the individual independent of its recognition by others ... Ascetic 
authority derives its ñame from askeús, meaning ‘practice’. It has its source in the personal efforts 
of the individual. It is achieved by subduing the body and by practising virtuous behaviour ... 
Ascetic authority is accessible to all. Anyone who chooses to do so can engage in the requisite 
practices. Finally, ascetic authority is visible ... The ... pragmatic authority is based on actions ... 
It arises from the actions of the individual, but in distinction from ascetic authority, these actions 
are directed not toward the shaping of the self, but to the benefit of others ... Pragmatic authority 
is always public. The recognition of pragmatic authority by others depends on the extent and 
success of the actions that are undertaken on their behalf (The underlining is mine. G.P.) 


Though there are partial exceptions as for instance V. von Falkenhausen, ’Il vescovo’, 
in G. CavaUo, ed., L’uomo bizantino (Rome, Barí, 1992), 255-90, where the author speaks 
of the bishop’s personal authority, 260-1, or about ‘The bishop’s authority and the monastic 
ideal’, 285-9. Or M-Th. Fogen, Ein heijles Eisen, in Rechtshistorisches Journal 2 (1983), 85- 
96, where Apokaukos records in divorce proceedings that the petitioning husband, with 
his wife’s consent, requested the application of trial by ordeal. Apokaukos initially refused 
this as being iüegal, but finally gave way in order to bring the spouses together again. Fogen 
interprets the metropolitan’s change of mind convincingly as ‘the intuitive recognition of a 
shift from authority to consensus’, observing that such a change of mind would have been 
inconceivable in the case of‘rigid’ Chomatenos. See finally the clear remarks on the authority 
of {Comnenian) bishops by Angold, Church and Society, 254: ‘Our bishops brought with them 
from Constantinopel a very clear concept of episcopal authority. They saw themselves as the 
upholders of an ideal order, in which justice prevaÜed and the poor and disadvantaged are 
protected. It could be obtained through exhortation, through the use of influence, and through 
the exercise of a bishop’s moral and judicial authority’. Cf also 149,218,246 and 261. 

C. ^ 2 íyiY>, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity: The Nature of Christian Leadership in anAge 
ofTransition (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, 2005). 

Rapp, Holy Bishops, 16-17, where inter alia the author distinguishes three categories 
or components of episcopal authority: pragmatic, spiritual and ascetic, each treated in a 
sepárate chapter. 
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Thus, in my opinión, the categories of‘spiritxial authority’ and ‘pragmatic authority’ 
analysed by Rapp could equally well be applied in the present study, as discussed 
below.^'’ 

The tange of definitions of episcopal authority found in specialist encyclopedias 
allows US to expect that in the late Byzantine period, at least in the provinces, 
Byzantine people showed their bishops the respect to which they were traditionaUy 
entitled as the holders of sacerdotal officeT^ This trust derives a priori from the 
inherent belief that bishops were repositories of‘spiritual authority’ (according to 
Rapp). A case-by-case examination then would determine whether and to what 
extent individual bishops gained in functional authority or (according to Rapp) 
‘pragmatic authority’ (or perhaps ‘ascetic authority’) in the course of their periods 
of office on account of their personal qualities and competence in office. Conversely, 
such a check might reveal that a bishop perhaps was an object of criticism and thus 
reduced his ‘pragmatic authority’. However, if this was the case, then it follows that, 
beyond the indispensable mínimum of‘spiritual authority’, there was no generaUy 
uniform, qualifiable authority of the ‘official church’ represented by its holders of 
high office, but in fact individuaUy different degrees of episcopal authority. 

The question arises whether there are indicators in the PD which could help us 
to assess the response to Chomatenos’ discharge of his office, in which he placed 
great emphasis on the enforcement and mediation of law. What do the PD tell us 
about the quality and ‘tange’ of Chomatenos’ authority? 


On the Response to Chomatenos as an Authority in 
Ecclesiastical J urisdiction 

Direct statements on this are rare, but a few do exist, such as the case of Gregorios 
Chámelos from Corfú (N. 65, PD). He is one of the few petitioners whose original 
petition has been preserved by Chomatenos in his response. He had turned to the 
archbishop with the request to deal with his problem. Chámelos wrote as follows: 

é^áKouaTÓ; éari TravTaj'oi v| eíiGuSiKÍa tou SiK«aTV]píot) y.tyá\r¡¡; áyicoaúw]; crou Kal ríj; koít’ aí)Ty]v 
0 eía; Kal íepá; cruvóSou, Kal 5 ia toOto TtpocrÉpj'oiiai xai éyto tw kkt' ai)TV]v (|)i)io 5 iaKaít¡) auvtSpítp kkí 'fyfzá 
é(j)' 015 ávatjiÉpw áTTÓKpiaiv roí; Oeíot; Kai vóy.oii am^Sovaav. 

which translates as: 


Note also the review by S. Mariev, BZ 99 (2006), 684-7. 

In addition to general arricies on authority in specialist theological encyclopaedias, 
usefiil information concerning the Orthodox Church can be found in the new Russian 
Orthodox Encyclopaedia: E.N.P., ‘Avtoritet. V Pravoslavii’, in Pmvoslavnaja énciklopedija, 
1.1 (Moscow, 2000), 208-10. 
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everywhere one hears of the just dispensation of justice {euthydikia) of the court of your Great 
Holiness as well as the Holy Synod presided over by you, therefore I am also turning to this 
justice-loving court and request a ruling in my matter in accordance with the divine and pious 

laws.^^ 


The fact that the petitioner Chámelos wrote from Corfú to Ohrid in order to 
obtain his right in litigation about his inheritance also underlines, even if indirectly, 
the great respect which the Ohrid synodal court under Chomatenos enjoyed. But 
why did Chámelos send his petition to Ohrid, although Corfú belonged to the 
patriarchal metropolitanates, whose head, the Patriarch of Constantinople, resided 
in Nicaea at that time? Was it not there, rather than to Archbishop Chomatenos 
of Ohrid, that the petitioner should have been obliged to turn? Political realities 
may account for this to some degree: the patriarchate was in exile in the city of 
Nicaea, remóte from Corfú and accessible only via Latin-ruled Constantinople. 
It was thus more logical and more practical to turn to the autocephalous, legaUy 
independent see of Ohrid. Although Ohrid was not an easy journey from Corfú, as 
Chomatenos speciaUy emphasises this point, it certainly did lie much closer than 
Nicaea. However, here, as in other cases, the significance was that the archbishop 
of Ohrid, independent of the patriarchate, was available to act as an alternative 
highest authority for a ruling. This becomes quite clear in case No. 80, PD, where 
the bishop of Bothrotos (mod. Butrint) who was subject to the Metropolitan of 
Naupaktos, the previously mentioned Apokaukos, turned, not only to his own 
archbishop, but, by way of precaution, also to Chomatenos in order to obtain a 
ruling from them both. He did this, as he emphasises, because the patriarchal court 
in Constantinople to which he would otherwise have turned was inaccessible on 
account of the political upheavals.^’ Thus it was up to the church administration 
in Ohrid whether to accept the requests of petitioners who carne from territorios 
outside its own territory of jurisdiction, or to refuse them. However, none was 
refused, because Chomatenos always proceeded in accordance with the principie 
that one should not deny support and paternal advice to those requesting help 
and an audience.That means Chomatenos was judicially proactive, either alone or 
together with the synod, which he, as quasi-patriarch, liked to describe as ‘synodos 
endemousd, permanent/standing synod (like that of Constantinople).News of 
his readiness to take the place, as it were, of the Constantinople patriarchal court 
with his Ohrid ecclesiastical court, and to exercise the highest judicial functions, 
quickly spread and undoubtedly enhanced his renown; graduaUy he became the 
leading arbitrator. This supposition is underlined by the large number of enquiries 


Chomateni Ponemata, 227-30, here 221, lines 15-19. For the content of the record 
cf ibid., 38* and 147*-8*, and Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 179. 

Chomateni Ponemata, 179*-82*, 266-73; Prinzing, Abbot or bishop, 31-7. 
Chomateni Ponemata, 33*-4*; Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 178-9. See also J.M. 
Hussey, The Orthodox Church in theByzantineEmpire {Oxíotá, 1986), 57 (passim) and ODB, 
s.v. Endemousa Synodos. 
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that were submitted to Chomatenos and his court ‘from outside’, as well as from 
within, the archbishopric of Ohrid.'*^ 

The origins of the disputes were mainly concerned with matrimonial problems, 
inheritance or property, for which, as a rule, the church was responsible anyway. But 
in 24 cases penitential rulings also were involved, including imposition of penance 
for aU possible kinds of offences, even manslaughter. In some other cases, questions 
of ecclesiastical discipline and some general oífences by the clergy are dealt with. If 
the petitioners were laymen, then it should be noted that in principie they turned to 
the Ohrid court voluntarily, as the Church would not undertake any steps of its own 
accord for the prosecution of crimes unless clergymen were involved.''^ In addition, 
penitential clients’ {Bujiklientet), who had had a punishment imposed by a church 
court, were thereby protected from any fiirther prosecution by civil agencies.'*^ As a 
result there was a high degree of acceptance among petitioners of the rulings handed 
down by the ecclesiastical court.The penitential rulings, which have been thoroughly 
studied and commented on by Dieter Simón would, as a rule, have been obeyed 
because in them the Church’s social, moral and religious means of bringing pressure 
to bear were effectively employed.'*'' Those sentenced would have had a great interest 
in being absolved as quickly as possible from their often extensivo ecclesiastical 
penalties which might have included various forms of excommunication, lasting 
for months or years. Admittedly the obvious shortcoming in this System was its 
inherent voluntary character. Serious oífenders without conscience would not feel 
any obligation to subject themselves to an ecclesiatical court and - insofar as no civil 
court concerned itselfwith their offence - they could remain free from punishment 
in many cases. On this subject Fogen comments: 


Ule ecclesiastical judge was ... neither a criminal prosecution authority’ ñor an ‘investigating 
judge’. No ofFender was ever brought before him in chains. Anyone who carne, carne voluntarily, 
perhaps out of genuine remorse for his misdemeanour and fear of divine punishment for his sins, 
perhaps under the mild pressure of his reproachfiil social environment, perhaps only because of 
the protection which the judgment to do penance, with its warning to the State organs, promised 
him. On the other hand murderers and serious oífenders do not seem to have felt such motives 
to go to the ecclesiastical judge. 


Chomateni Ponemata, 28*-34*; Prinzing, Quasi Patriarch, 179. 

Simón, Die Bufibescheide, 270: ‘Es ist [...] ofFenkundig, dafi die Büfier nicht ais 
von Chomatian oder den Behorden, sondern ais von sich selbst Verfolgte auftreten’. Also 
n. 44 below. 

Simón, Die Bufibescheide, 268; Chomateni Ponemata, no. 116 (232* and 381, lines 
47-51), no. 120 (237* and 388,lines 63-7), no. 131 (249* and 405,lines 49-53), and no. 144 
(260* and 421, lines 33-7) and Simón,Die Bufibescheide,2S4,2Sb,2S'& and 260. 

See n. 30 above, Simón, Die Bufibescheide. 

M-Th. Fogen, ‘Ein ganz gewohnlicher Mord’, in Rechtshistorisches Journal 3 (1984), 
71-81 (on a judgment of Apokaukos from 1228), especially 80: ‘Der geistliche Richter 
war [...] weder Strafverfolgungsbehorde’ noch “Ermittlungsrichter”. Kein Táter wurde 
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The authority of the ecclesiastical dignitañes found its limits here, as Simón writes: 
‘The room for informally taking the law into one’s own hands was obviously very 
large’.''^ But in other fields of ecclesiastical jurisdiction for laypersons, which differed 
from the treatment of the clergy, it was hy no means certain that judgments or legal 
advice could later be implemented or even be accepted, as Simoñs study on Byzantine 
provincial justice demonstrates. For example, several courts had already found in 
favour of the peasant Drazes from the Ohrid región (No. 72, PD) in his long-standing 
legal dispute concerning the possession of a vineyard against a certain Hierakares, 
who laid claim to it. FinaUy a written decisión was issued by the imperial court itself 
Unimpressed, Hierakares did not accept the judgment, but continued iUegaUy to 
claim Drazes’vineyard. Drazes then turned to the Ohrid ecclesiastical court, in order, 
according to Simón, ‘to stiU obtain the realisation of his rights, which had failed to be 
achieved, by synodal means’.'*^ In this case it is clear that Chomatenos did not have 
any instruments of power at his disposal to enforce his judgment. If not even the 
emperor was not capadle of enforcing his own judgment, how should Archbishop 
Chomatenos succeed in doing so? The fact that Drazes went to the ecclesiastical 
court, after 13 years, to obtain a ruling that had already been decreed by the emperor 
himself suggests that it may have been effective in some other way. In other words, 
what was decisive in the end was not only that Drazes was successfuUy able, with the 
archbishop’s help, to ‘present’ his opponent Hierakares in the court proceedings as 
defeated, but that he was also proved right by the archbishop, the highest spiritual 
authority in the land. Simón interprets the facts and circumstances thus: 


Synodal justice’s clear social strength corresponded to the political weakness of imperial justice. 
Despite all the reverence, it is clear that Chomatenos, by admitting the hearing, did not reaüy 
strengthen the imperial position. Even if he should have intended this, through his intervention 
and his ... thorough examination ... he gives the impression that an instance is becoming active 
here which supports the emperor, lending his judgment the decisive effectiveness. The synod 
functioned, not as an appeal, but as a guardián and protective instance. 


je in Ketten vorgefíihrt. Wer kam, kam freiwiUig, vieüeicht aus ehrlicher Reue über seine 
Missetat und Angst vor gottlicher Sündenstrafe, vielleicht unter dem milden Druck seiner 
vorwurfsvoUen sozialen Umwelt, vielleicht nur wegen des Schutzes, den das Bufiurteil mit 
seiner Warnung an die Staatsorgane ihm versprach. Morder und Schwerverbrecher hingegen 
scheinen solche Motive, den geistlichen Richter aufzusuchen, nicht verspürt zu haben’. 

Simón, Bufibescheide, 274: ‘Der Raum fiir formlose Haus- und Selbstjustiz war 
offenbar sehr grofi’. 

Simón, Byzantinische Provinzialjustiz, 325: ‘Es handelt sich also um nichts anderes 
ais um den Versuch einer Partei, die ausgebliebene Rechtsveruüirklichung mit synodalen Mitteln 
doch noch zu erreichen (translated section italicised). For case no. 72 see Chomateni Ponemata, 
lS5*-7* and 249-52. Unfortunately we do not know the outcome. 

Author’s translation from Simón, Byzantinische Provinzialjustiz, 326. 
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Simón presumes that the imperial judiciary connived with synodal rulings and 
that perhaps they were happy to delegate hearings to the synodal court.'*'' It thus 
follows that the highest secular authorities respected representatives of the highest 
ecclesiastical authority and the college ofbishops, and promoted cooperation with 
them. This is proved by a letter (No. 110, PD) in which Chomatenos reacted to 
an enquiry by Theodore Doukas, the future emperor. In it Theodore had requested 
absolution from sins that had arisen in the course of bis activity as ruler, when 
he had had a notorious robber and murderer executed without trial. Chomatenos 
appeased Theodore Doukas’ conscience by stating that he had extensive powers at 
his disposal when it carne to a question of the wehare of the State. His deed was right 
and proper because it benefited the community. If some ascetics, apparently from 
monastic circles, should try to classify the deed as murder, then he, Chomatenos, 
in accordance with the divine laws would answer: ‘May God forgive him for ever’.®“ 
Conversely, Chomatenos requested Manuel Doukas, when he became emperor, 
for support for his position in a complicated inheritance dispute (No.ll7, PD) 
which had already been the subject of a judgment by the Ohrid synod during the 
previous emperor’s reign (No. 38, PD), but had been reopened again. During the new 
proceedings some plaintiffs had contested his decisión, whereupon he had prepared 
a counter-opinion (cf. No. 151, PD). He now requested the emperor to have his 
argumentation checked by imperial lawyers. If they carne to the conclusión that 
it conformed with the law, then the emperor should also help his (Chomatenos’) 
judgment to be enforced. Chomatenos emphasised further that he was convinced 
that wherever his opinión became known to lawyers, no objections to it would be 
found. He wrote this already quite cióse to the end of his life, around 1235.^^ 

Through this case it becomes clear that a leading, competent, respected bishop, 
like Chomatenos, thus one with great ‘pragmatic authority’ at his disposal, was 
always also dependent to a certain degree on the support of the respective political 
rulers, in this case Manuel Doukas. If this support failed to materialise or if it was 
withdrawn from the bishop, the bishop’s authority would certainly be endangered. 
But possibly the ruler could undermine his own authority in return, for, as we 
have seen, imperial authority for its part also required the support of ecclesiastical 
authority. However Manuel Doukas might have decided, Chomatenos’ self- 
assurance remained unbroken, even if he, and thus his authority, was not always 
accorded fuU recognition everywhere and in every case. 


Simón, Byzantinische Provinzialjustiz, 326. 

Chomateni Ponemata, 221*-2* and 363-7, insightfuUy commented on by D. Simón, 
‘Gewissensbisse eines Kaisers’, in G. Baumgiirtel (et al.), ed., Festschriftfiir Heinz Hübner 
zum lO.Geburtstag am 7. November 1984 New York, 1984), 263-71. 

Chomateni Ponemata 109*-10*, 233*-4*and 267*-8*, and the texts 139-44, 381-2, 

441-59. 
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Response 

Miri Rubín 


It is my pleasure to comment on two papers, which probe at the making of authority 
within the Byzantine Church. I use the word Church in its widest sense, meaning 
the institutional frameworks within which Christian life was organised with the aim 
of promoting faith and salvation. Jane Bauns analysis of the rituals which marked 
the Corning into the world and coming of age demonstrates the truly fmitful effect 
anthropological concepts and style of observation have had on historical inquiry. 
Invoking in her title the seminal work, now a century oíd, of Arnold Van Gennep 
on ‘rites de passage’, she explores the unique authority embedded in Byzantine 
Christian rituals as these imparted identity, sense of self and a place within a 
community. She demonstrates the great creativity of the ritual field. Within its 
authoritative templates the human life cycle imitated that of Christ - in baptism, 
in the Eucharist. But she also shows that these templates - authoritative, grounded 
in Scripture, the privilege of priests - responded in a supple manner to dilemmas 
and anxieties arising from the community. A good example is her discussion of the 
ritual for sluggish pupils, based on a prayer eispaidin kakoskopon: it ineludes fast 
prayer, anointing in wine, recitation of prophecies over the child’s head, and more. 
This procedure took place in the church, imitating liturgical action with candles 
and Alleluias.The Church clearly imparted its authority upon these well-meaning 
attempts of anxious parents: the authority of its language, of its lexicón of rituals, 
of its space. 

Here is a process which is familiar from Europe too. The authority and power 
embedded within the church’s ritual repertoire, and which aimed to lead Christians 
to salvation, were desired for dealing with the dilemmas of daily life. The dangerous 
entry into manhood, symbolised by the cutting of the beard, following the age- 
old Román custom, received its Christian ritual, which invoked in Byzantium the 
blessing that carne down onto the head of Aaron, like the dew of Mount Hermon. 
In western Europe a similar provisión was made by Merovingian liturgy for the 
barbatonsoria, as Yitzhak Hen has shown. We have every reason to believe that 
the desire for such rituals aróse from families seeking to have the lives of their 
adolescent boys blessed by authoritative Christian rituals. This desire clearly also 
meant an enhancement of the role of the clergy as mediators of ritual processes 
and guardians of sacred spaces. 


From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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Günter Prinzing introduces us to that authority of the clergy through 
that figure best likened to the sinews of the church - the bishop. Demetrios 
Chomatenos, Archbishop of Ohrid (1216-1236), is a most interesting example, 
charged as he is with the westernmost province, in Epiros, and outside the realm 
of the Patriarchate. We know that Chomatenos carne from a well-connected 
family, which produced several high-ranking ecclesiastical figures; his turn to the 
episcopacy was a knowing career choice. A great deal of material has remained 
from Chomatenos’extensivo correspondence and legal opinions. 

Prinzing identifies in Chomatenos a combination of spiritual authority and 
pragmatic authority, and little of that other option open to bishops, to take the 
ascetic route and combine personal charisma with the charisma of their office, 
to use Weberian terms. His pragmatic authority arises, in particular, from his 
rhetorical and legal training - the two are, of course, intertwined - and his fame as 
an expert in canon law. People sought Chomatenos’opinions for the sake of having 
them, even on matters to which his jurisdiction did not extend. Chomatenos was 
thus but practising the authority of his see, as his predecessors had done, but his 
personal capabilities enhanced the office considerably. 

His successful career as bishop/lawyer is similar to those developed by many 
a bishop in Europe too. Probably the most famous is Lothar of Segni, later 
Pope Innocent III (1160-1216), who promoted the visión of Christian Europe 
bound hierarchicaUy from parish to papacy, administered identicaUy by canon law 
sanctioned by the pope, and reliant on men with training like his own, and like 
that of Chomatenos in the Byzantine sphere. In the decades that foUowed, bishops 
were far more likely to have a legal training and to employ in their familiae men 
similarly trained.The ascetic route never totaUy disappears, but it diminishes. 

The Church, with which we started this comment, moved from its beginning 
embedded in disciplehood, example and admonishment by holy persons, to become 
a formidable set of bureaucratic structures, in Latin Europe and the Creek East. 
Those Christians who lived under Muslim rule fared utterly differently, of course. 
Despite the differences in political arrangements that set these two systems apart, 
I am struck, after reading these two most interesting studies, by the similarities 
between east and west. Along paraUel routes, clergy provided communities with 
aids in confronting the chaUenges of the life cycle, from eradle to grave. They were 
able to do so with such confidence and wiUingness because they were part of an 
ecclesiastical edifice, which was richly endowed: land, connections, jurisdiction. 
This section reminds us that the preservation of the Church’s institutional/legal 
authority safeguarded and enabled the realisation of its ritual authority. 
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Family Ties, Bonds of Kinship 
(9th-llth Centuries) 

Christine Angelidi 


Three Marriages and a Tomb 

In her book Women in Purple, Judith Herrín has drawn attention to Euphrosyne, 
a rather obscura royal figure of the first half of the ninth centairy, a ‘second class’ 
empress when compared with the female figures that preceded and followed her: 
Irene, her grandmother, and Theodora, the wife of her stepson, Theophilos, both 
of whom were laudad in Byzantine historiography as the two most outstanding 
women of their timed Euphrosyne’s ñame is only sparsely recordad in the sources, 
and even then she is a background figure while the stage is occupied by actions of 
the first-rank heroes to whom she was relatad by blood or by marriage. 

Eamily issues had a strong impact on her throughout her life. After the 
dissolution of the marriage of María of Amnia to Constantino VI, Euphrosyne 
followed her mother to a forced retirement in the Prinkipo monastery, which was 
founded by her grandmother, and which was where she grew up. It is uncertain 
whether she had been tonsured; however, it is on grounds of her monastic condi tion 
that her marriage with Michael II was long disputad. In 823, Euphrosyne, the 
last oífspring of the Isaurian dynasty, became empress, bore no children and her 
brief reign lasted until the death of her husband in 829. A year later, she aUegedly 
organised the bride-show, which resultad in Theophilos’ wedding to Theodora; 
then she withdrew from the palace and retirad to a monastery, probably one of the 
two under her patronage.^ 


^ J. Herrín, Women in Purple (London, 2001), 130-84. 

^ On the doubtful historicity of the Byzantine bride-shows, see L. Rydén ‘The Bride- 
shows at the Byzantine Court - History or Fiction?’, Eranos 83 (1985), 175-91, and L. 
Rydén, The Life of Sí Philaretos the Merciful written by his Grandson Niketas (Uppsala, 2002), 
38 with note 67. Two Constantinopolitan monasteries, physicaUy cióse to each other, are 
related to Euphrosyne: the Gastria and the Euphrosynes', see Herrín, Women in Purple, 158-9. 
It is uncertain to which monastery Euphrosyne withdrew: see M-F. Auzépy, ‘De PhÜaréte, 
de safamine,et de certains monastéres de Constantinople’,in C.Jolivet-Levy,M. Kaplan and 
J-M. Sodini, eds. Les saints et leur sanctuaires a Byzance (París, 1993), 122 and notes 21,23. 


From Authoriíy in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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Later sources attribute to Euphrosyne an important involvement in political 
and religious affairs during the period of her retirement, though the evidence 
is doubtful. In 838 she warned Theophilos of a rebellion against him, but the 
incident is transmitted by a much later - thus often unreliable - Arabic textd 
Her identification with the nun Euphrosyne, who in 836 attended to the spiritual 
and material needs of the imprisoned Michael the Synkellos, attributes to her 
iconophile beliefs in an iconoclast environment. However, the identification of 
Euphrosyne born in the purple with the nun of the same ñame is far from secured 
A passage of the tenth-century Chronicle of Pr.-Symeon would confirm her 
iconophile convictions, but the accuracy of the Information is again uncertain.® 
The date of her death is conjectural; she probably died in the late 830s and was 
buried in the family funerary tomb at her monastery: ‘her body was laid to rest 
in the tomb of Bithynian marble, where it joined those of her parents and sister 
already buried there’.^ The exceptional arrangement of the imperial burláis was 
surely due to the political circumstances that affected Constantine VI and Maria. 
Moreover, Euphrosyne was only the second wife of Michael II; the emperor and 
his first wife, Thecla, had been buried at the Holy Apostles mausoleumd Yet the 
disposition caUs to mind the oíd tradition of elite family members United in death 
in a setting appropriate to their social condition, which became a regular practice 
again from the eleventh century onwards.® 


^ W. Treadgold, ‘The Chronological Accuracy of the Chronicle of Symeon the 
Logothete for the Years 813 to 845’, DOP 33 (1979), 161-2. 

Identification proposed by Treadgold, ‘The Chronological Accuracy’, 188 note 139, 
contra M. Cunningham, The Life of Michael Synkellos (Belfast, 1991), 74, who affirms that 
the distance between Prinkipo, where she assumes foUowing Theophanes Continuatus that 
Euphrosyne spent the last part of her life, and Constantinople would impede the empress 
to visit Michael. On the localisation of the Euphrosynes, a foundation of Irene according 
to the Patria Konstantinupoleos, ed. T. Preger, 243; on the identification of the founder, see 
A. Berger, Untersuchungen zu den Patria Konstantinupoleos (Bonn, 1988), 646-8. 

^ The passage refers to the visits of the new empress, Theodora, and her daughters to 
their grandmother, Theoktiste, and step-grandmother, Euphrosyne, who were living in the 
monastery of the Gastria\ Pseudo-Symeon, ed. I. Bekker, p. 628-9. Theophanes Continuatus, ed. 
I. Bekker, 90-1, gives another versión of the story, which mentions only Theoktiste. 

^ Herrín, Women in Purple, 159-60, 183, and J. Herrín, ‘Moving Bones: Evidence of 
Political Burials from Medieval Constantinople’, Travaux et Mémoires 14 (2002) = Mélanges 
Gilbert Dagron, 290-1; for records on the tomb, see P. Grierson, ‘Tombs and Obits of 
Byzantine Emperors’, DOP 16 (1962), 7,34,55. 

^ Grierson, ‘Tombs and Obits’, 30. On exceptional eleventh-century individual 
imperial memorials, cf. T. Papamastorakis, ‘The Empress Zoes’Tomb’, in V. Vlyssidou, ed., 
The Empire in Crisis (?) (Athens, 2003), 499. 

* A. Kazhdan and A. Wharton Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, 1985), 103, attribute the establishment 
of monumental familial burials after 1028 to the growing concern with lineage. 
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In conclusión, the secure information about Euphrosyne’s life may be 
summarised in a long period of confinement, three Family marriages and a series 
of burials in the Family shrine she established in the monastery oF the Euphrosynes. 


One Marriage and a Death 

In discussing the expulsión oFMaria oFAmnia and her daughters From the imperial 
palace, Judith Herrin wonders why they lacked the support oF the Family that carne 
with Maria to Constantinople at the time oF the bride-show, which led to her 
marriage with Constantine VI, and thereaFter resided in the capital.’ Likewise there 
is no mention in the sources about the relatives that would surround Euphrosyne 
either during her years oF prestige or in retirement. StiU, Euphrosyne had an 
impressively large maternal Family oF which we are weU inFormed by their cousin, 
Niketas, the author oFthe Life oFPhilaretos, Maria’s and Niketas’grandFather and 
Euphrosyne’s great-grandFather. 

The Life oF Philaretos is a work that departs From the hagiographical literary 
rule not only with reFerence to the saintly model it propounds, but also because oF 
its literary particularities.“ The purpose oF the work is closely related to the date oF 
its composition, which ranges between 822/23 and 830, the Former corresponding 
to the marriage oF Euphrosyne to Michael II, and the latter to Euphrosyne’s 
withdrawal From the imperial court. Consequently, the text is considered to have 
been either a wedding giFt to the imperial cousin oFthe Niketas, a record aiming at 
glorifying the saintly grandFather oF an empress in retirement, or a source oF solace 
to an iconophile cousin in exile.^^ Whatever inspired its production, the Family 
theme stands at the core oF the Life. 

The importance oF the Family in Niketas’ biography oF his grandFather is 
particularly underlined by the unique example it provides oF an ‘autobiographical’ 
lineage, which comprises Four generations and numbers approximately 41 
members.^^ Erom it we learn that the weU-to-do representative oF the provincial 
aristocracy, Philaretos, son oF George, a landowner in Paphlagonia, had one son 


’ Herrín, Women in Purple, 140. 

On the literary particularities of the text, see A. Kazhdan in collaboration with L. 
Sherry and C. Angelidi,^//^^?^ ofByzantineLiterature (650-850) (Athens, 1999),281-91; 
cf. Rydén,2/ie Life of Philaretos, 16-19. 

Auzépy, ‘De PhÜaréte’, 123, and Rydén, The Life of Philaretos, 45-7, summarise the 
relevant discussion. 

Unique in Byzantine literature. My calculation is based on the genealogical tree in 
Auzépy, ‘De Philaréte’, 118-19, in which I included Philaretos’ father, the ancestor of the 
family, and his unnamed wife. Rydén, The Life of Philaretos, 89 note 97, arrives at the number 
twenty-four, which corresponds to the members of the family that moved from Paphlagonia 
to Constantinople in 788 to celébrate the marriage of Maria with Constantine VI. 
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and two daughters, who at the time of the text’s redaction had 17 children and 11 
grandchildren of their own. 

Marie-France Auzépy remarles that the progeny of Philaretos was ensured by 
his daughters, while five out of the seven children of the son embraced monasticism 
at a young age. She also notes that each branch of the family had a distinct 
destiny: the únele and the brother of Maria of Amnia while being conferred 
with the hierarchicaUy low dignity of epi tou manglaviou, nevertheless operated 
within the cióse ranks of the emperor.The younger sister of Maria was married to 
Konstantinakios, who probably received the dignity of patrikios upon becoming 
the relative of the empress. A princely marriage was arranged for the second sister 
of Maria, who wed the son of the duke of Benevento. The third branch of the 
family seems not to have taken advantage from the social advancement of its 
relatives though it did benefit equaUy from the landed properties, the big houses 
and precious gifts which the emperor bestowed on the family of his bride. 

Niketas was not interested in recording any other coUateral kinships or any 
bond between the families of Philaretos’ children. Instead his narrative shows 
the Progressive split of the original family into sepárate units, once the children 
established their own families. From this viewpoint it perfectly conforms to the 
nuclear family pattern, as first discussed by Herbert Hunger and then further 
developed by Alexander Kazhdan, who concluded that the family unit characterised 
Byzantium from the sixth century onwards in terms of both social and economic 
relations.^'* 

Although the family theme permeates the text, there are only two instances 
describing the gathering of aU the family members. As in Euphrosyne’s biography, 
they were occasioned by marriage and death: the imperial marriage of Maria of 
Amnia with Constantino VT, and the death of Philaretos. The description of the 
imperial wedding celebration, during which gifts were offered to the in-law relatives 
of the emperor, is succinct. In contrast, the narration of Philaretos’ last moments 
covers an important part of the text. The extended family (Greek: o-u-yyéveia) 
stood around the deathbed of the oíd man who recommended them to foUow his 


Auzépy, ‘De Philaréte’, 120. Discussing the presentation of Niketas, Rydén, The Life 
of Philaretos, 20, and 88-90, U. 474—86, suggests ‘the order between brothers and sisters 
taken separately is chronological, whereas the order between brothers and sisters taken 
together is not’. On the gifts, see Rydén, The Life of Philaretos, 92,11. 523-8. 

H. Hunger, ‘Christiliches und Nichtchristiiches im byzantinichen Eherecht’, 
Oesterreichisches Archiv fiir Kirchenrecht 18 (1967), 305-25, and A. Kazhdan, ‘Small Social 
Groupings (microstructures) in Byzantine Society , JOB 32/2 (1982) = XVI. Internationaler 
Byzantinistenkongress. Akten II/2 (Vienna, 1982), 3-10. On the sharing of the paternal 
inheritance between the children of Philaretos’eider son, see Rydén, The Life of Philaretos, 
105 n. 155. The passage from the nuclear to the extended family is dated to the late 
eleventh century; it fuUy developed in the twelfth century Byzantine aristocracy: Kazhdan 
and Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture, 100-1. The nuclear family pattern is dominant 
in the Paleologan period: A. Kazhdan and G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium 
(Washington, 1982), 33M. 
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example by giving to the poor instead of saving their material wealth. He blessed 
and addressed each of bis sons children separately, to whom he predicted that they 
would embrace the monastic life.Then he spoke to each of bis other grandchildren 
and blessed the rest of the familyd^ The words of the dying grandfather were 
permeated with spirituality; moreover, they revealed that he knew the individual 
characters of each of his offspring, and he instructed them accordingly. 

This scene of the last moments of a Byzantine aristocrat, remarkable in its 
vividness, is also the solé passage of a text concerning a patriarch and his family life in 
which the author describes his emotions. At the time of Philaretos’ death, Niketas was 
seven years oíd; his young age allowed feelings that also involved physical contactd^ 
However, it is notew^orthy that some 30 years later, Niketas stiU recaUed the intense 
moment of sorrow^ and tenderness he had with his grandfather and godfather, who 
held him in his arms and fondly kissed him, and he considered it to fiinction as an 
appropriate introduction to the dream-like visión he had of the glorious afterlrfe of 
Philaretos, which foUows in the narratived'^ The emotional attitude of Niketas, the 
tears shed hy the relatives, the prayers they recited, the blessing and recommendations 
they receive recall the gathering of the monastic community before the deathbed of 
a saintly person or a hegoumenosP Natural and fictitious famUies share the same 
expectation of a heavenly hereafter for the revered relative; they also share the same 
distress upon the demise of the beloved member of the family. 


Letters on the Death of Relatives 

Grief and intense emotions pervade a consolation letter penned in the 840s by 
Ignatios the deacon and grammarian.*^ Unusual with regard to the rhetorical rules 


Niketas does not mention Maria of Amnia; she and her imperial husband were 
informed about tbe deatb of tbe grandfather and arranged bis sumptuous funeral: Rydén, 
The Life of Philaretos, 110,11. 803-8. 

See also below, note 46. 

Rydén, The Life of Philaretos, 104-10, U. 710-95. On tbe order of presentation of 
tbe cbildren and grandcbildren of PbÜaretos, see Rydén, The Life of Philaretos, as n. 12, 
above. Pbilaretos’ face ‘sbone like tbe sun’, and be sang tbe Psalm, and a sweet scent filled 
tbe bouse: Rydén, The Life of Philaretos, 110, U. 795-800. The vision-Üke dream of Niketas, 
which occurred three days after Philaretos’ demise, revealed the outstanding position of the 
grandfather in heaven: Rydén, The Life of Philaretos, 112-14,11. 837-84. 

Narratives on the last days and the death of holy persons vary depending on the 
status of the Saint, on the dating of the biography, and on the authorial strategies. A thorough 
research on the subject has not yet been carried out. See, however, the learned literary 
study of PA. Agapitos, ‘Mortuary Typology in Lives of Saints: Michael the SynkeUos and 
Stephen the Younger’, in P. Odorico and PA. Agapitos, eds. Les Vies des saints á Byzance: 
Genre littéraire ou biographie historique? (París, 2004), 103-35. 

Letter no 62, ed. C. Mango with S. Efthymiadis, The Correspondente of Ignatios 
the Deacon (Washington DC, 1997), 148-54, and 203-4 (commentary). I follow the 
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normally applied to consolation letters, the letter’s style is formal in contrast to 
its contenté® For comforting the friend who is mourning the loss of a relative, 
Ignatios uses quotations from ancient sources and provides a series of examples 
drawn from the Oíd and New Testament that show the inevitability of death. He 
even uses a saying, as he claims, according to which ‘no founts of gold and silver 
can buy off the road to the tomb’. In the same letter, however, Ignatios adopts a 
personal tone when recounting to bis friend how desperate he felt after bis brother’s 
sudden death, and confessing the lonesomeness he had suffered when he was left 
an orphan after the demise of his father and aU of bis kinsmen.^^ To compénsate 
for the excessive metaphor ‘the sword of despair’, which he used to describe the 
grief of the mourning person, and the expression ‘funereal weeping’, which reflects 
a traditional secular ritual, Ignatios concludes by admitting that ‘only conversión to 
things sacred and the study of virtues’ may fortify the soul and make possible the 
hope of an everlasting afterlife. 

Because letters are a means of personal communication par exceUence, letter 
writing should present a good ground for testing the expression of emotions 
conveyed to parents or siblings. Letter coUections of the ninth and tenth centuries 
are very poor in relevant evidence, nonetheless. High dignitaries of the Church or 
learned State officials wrote frequently to friends in order to complain about the 
remóte place they were sent to serve, to acknowledge a gift, or to settle professional 
affairs. A few letters are addressed to brothers, probably younger and of lower rank, 
who had asked for advice in difficulty. Letters on family matters and in particular to 
parents and family back borne should, however, have been written. Yet the plain style 
that would be adopted for the occasion did not necessarily comply with the literary 
standards set by the author in his formal, high-style works; henee, copies of them 
were not kept and they were consequently not included in the letter coUections. 

The case of Niketas magistros surnamed HeUadikos is in my view, an eloquent 
example of sophisticated letter writing, lacking direct expression of personal 
emotions. Niketas was born in Southern Greece.^^ He claimed to be the offspring 


chronological order of the letters established by Mango, The Correspondence, 19-21. For 
another chronological arrangement of the collection, see A. Kazhdan with L.F. Sherry and 
C. An^eYiáíi, A History of Byzantine Literature (650-850) (Athens, 1999), 351. On Ignatios’ 
biography and works, see Mango, The Correspondence, 3-18; cf. also T. Pratsch, ‘Ignatios the 
Deacon. Cleric of the Constantinopolitan Patriarchate, Metropolitan of Nicaea, Private 
Scholar, Teacher and Writer (a Life reconstructed)’, BMGS 24 (2000), 82-101. 

On the conventional and rhetorical character of the sub-genre, see A. Littlewood, 
‘The Byzantine letter of consolation in the Macedonian and Komnenian periods’, DOP 53 
(1999), 19-41. 

The expressions employed by Ignatios when recalling the death of his brother, 
‘mournful cry’ and ‘plaintive lament’. Mango, The Correspondence, 148,1.10, reflect both the 
ancient and customary Greek ritual of the wake of the dead and the funeral procession. On 
it, see M. Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (2nd edn, Lanham MD, 2002). 

On the basis of the expression Niketas employed in one of his letters, L. Westerink, 
Lettres d’un exilé (928-946) (París, 1973), Letter 23,11. 7-8, assumes that he was born in 
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of a prominent Family, saying that his parents originated from Athens and Sparta, 
and he insistently celebrated his roots to which he attributed his mastering of 
the Greek language and his knowledge and use of ancient Greek literatured^ In 
fact, this more or less defensive attitude was due to the contempt expressed by 
Constantinopolitan milieus towards the inhabitants of Greece; it also enabled him 
to produce an aristocratic pedigree, which emphasised the inteUectual and cultural 
wealth provided by his Greek origind'* Under Leo VI, Niketas served in the 
imperial navy, where he probably met Romanos Lakapenos, whom he supported 
in 919. The wedding of his daughter with Christophoros Lakapenos and a few 
years later the wedding of his granddaughter with the tsar of Bulgaria marked the 
peak of an important, though brief, social ascent. In 928, accused of conspiracy 
against Romanos, Niketas was forced to retire to his Bithynian estáte, away from 
Family and friends. He lived in a condition of half-monk, half-exile for 18 years, 
during which he wrote letters that survived in a coUection. In them, he treated of 
his misfortune and his financia! situation, asked for books and discussed issues 
regarding his properties in the región of Thessaloniki. 

None of Niketas’ letters is addressed to members of his Family in Greece or 
any of the persons he knew in Larissa, a town and región he proudly referred to 
by quoting Homer.^® From his confinement he sent only one letter to a member 
of his Family, his daughter the empress, the recipient of a gift. The message is 
composed in the traditional mode that praises the good taste of the correspondent 
and expresses the excuses of the sender for the valueless present.^* Some of his 
correspondence, written in Niketas’ usual high style and addressed to his friend 
and former coUeague John, with whom he shared the same upheavals of fortune, 
concerns more personal issues. In these letters, he admits that while exile has 
deprived him of his Family, he suffered more from separation from his friend.^'' 

In contrast to the emotional letters Ignatios wrote to comfort his friend, 
Niketas dealt with the loss of his Family members in a surprising way. Inserted in 


Larissa Thessaly (Westerink, Lettres d’un exilé, 23). See, however, T. Pratch, ‘Zur Herkunft 
des Niketas Magistros (* um 870 - f frühestens 946/47) aus ]-,3kon\e,n,Byzantion 75 (2005) 
501-6, who argües for the Laconian origin of Niketas. 

Westerink, Lettres d’un exilé, Letter 2 U. 10-11; cf. Letter 4, U. 11-13. The wording 
T, husband of Tyndareus’ offspring’ suggests that Niketas’ wife either claimed a Spartan 
origin or was named Helen. 

Westerink, Lettres d’un exilé, 23-4, on the passage of the De thematibus (ed. A. 
Pertusi, Costantino Profirogenito De Thematibus (Vatican City, 1952), 91 11.40-42) referring 
to the disdainfiil attitude of the imperial court towards the Peloponnesians in general and 
Niketas in particular. 

Friendship and, probably, patronage are implied in Westerink, Lettres d’un exilé, 
Letter 23. The recipient, archbishop of Thessaloniki, was born to a family from Larissa, to 
which Niketas seems to have been closely related. 

Westerink, Lettres d’un exilé, Letter 24. 

Westerink, Lettres d’un exilé, Letter 13,11. 6-10. 
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a letter mainly consisting of an ekphrasis on the surroundings of his estáte and the 
narration of his various worries, Niketas mentions the demise of a brother and a 
hrother-in-law. He refers to the same events in another letter, the suhject matter of 
which is the rhetorical contrast of the joyful spring with the gloomy winter of his 
soul.^^ Niketas received the announcement of his son’s death while in exile, and he 
wrote about it in a long letter to John in which the devastated father, who presents 
himself as a new Hekuba, displays an extraordinary skill in arranging quotations 
drawn from a variety of Greek sources.^* 


Family and Career 

Niketas was undoubtedly an erudite man, and his circle of friends included 
Theodore of Kyzikos and Alexander of Nicaea with whom he shared the same 
intellectual interests. Although his background remains obscure, the few facts that 
are gathered from his letters, the Life of Theoktiste he authored, and other sources, 
suffice to show that the learned magistros was part of the group of those ‘middle- 
class’ provincials who sought fortune in the capital and became servants of the 
stated® He claims that his family had taught him proper behaviour, the obligations 
and the principies that he had to follow in his lifed^ He was probably taught in 
Greece befóte arriving in Constantinople to continué his education and fulfil his 
ambitions. It is unknown whether he had the support of family members that 
already resided in Constantinople. However, two letters addressed to Sergios, the 
confessor of Romanos Lakapenos, and his brother, the jurist Kosmas, prove that 
he had established the proper connections, which ensured and strengthened his 
newly acquired social status.Even so, a successful relative that served in court 
represented an effective means for the social ascensión of a young provincial and by 
extensión of the whole family. In this process, a key role is often conferred on the 
únele, such as in the biography of Symeon the New Theologian.^^ 


Westerink, Lettres d'un exilé, Letter 20, U. 29-30, and Letter 21,11. 24-5. I follow 
Westerink’s rendering of the Greek term gambros, which however would also desígnate the 
son-in-law. In the latter case, Niketas would refer to Christophoros Lakapenos, who died 
in 931. 

Westerink, Lettres d’un exilé, Letter 12. 

On the Life of Theoktiste, see Westerink, Lettres d’un exile, 27-8, 41-46, and A. 
Kazhdan,yí//¿rtsr); ofByzantineLiterature (850-1000) (Athens, 2006), 86. 

Westerink, Lettres d’un exilé, 23 and Letter 2, U. 10-11. 

Westerink, Lettres d’un exile, Letter 28 (to Sergios), Letter 17 (to Kosmas). It is 
possible to assume that the kinship of Niketas with the two brothers and nephews of the 
patriarch Photios, suggested in Letter 28,1.17, was spiritual, Sergios being the godfather of 
one of Niketas’children. 

The ftinction of the Byzantine ‘únele’ has not yet been discussed. On the únele as 
guardián of an orphan in early Byzantium and its legal implications, see the remarks of 
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From the detailed biography authored by Niketas Stethatos we learn that 
Symeon was born in around 949 in a Paphlagonian village to a prosperous couple.^'* 
When still a child, Symeon was sent to bis grandparents in Constantinople in 
order to continué bis education and, most probably, also to achieve a career as a 
court dignitary. Subsequently, the boy was entrusted to the únele, who, supported 
probably by Paphlagonian connections, had important professional success by 
attaining the office of koitonites that is a eunuch’s dignity.^^ Indeed, the young 
boy was taught grammar and became a skilful caUigrapher. Through bis únele’s 
influence Symeon eventuaUy entered the imperial court as spatharokoubikoularios, 
a dignity reserved to eunuchs.^* Thus, at some point, Symeon should have been 
castrated, but it is unclear whether this happened in Paphlagonia, by parental 
decisión, or during puberty when he lived under the únele’s guidance.^^ Whatever 
the case may have been, Symeons courtly career was abruptly terminated. Forced 
by political changes or by personal needs he abandoned bis career at the court and 
chose a spiritual one insteadd® 

Symeon is a prolific writer of mystical poetry and prose, conceived and 
realised in two complementary directions: the spiritual education of the monks of 
the successive monasteries he lived in, and the revelation of bis own inteUectual 
evolvement. In both cases, Symeon declares that the process towards salvation is 
based on individual cholees and experiences. As argued by Alexander Kazhdan, 
the teaching of Symeon denotes the loosening of community ties;^^ it also implies 


E. Patlagean, Pauvreté économique et pauvreté sociale a Byzance. 4e-7e siécles (París and The 
Hague, 1977), 123-4. 

First edition by I. Hausherr, Un grand mystique byzantin. Vie de Symeon le Nouveau 
Théologien (Rome, 1928). Newer edition by S. YjemtsíSjAyioíEvgeáv oNéo^ Qeokóyoi; (Athens, 
1994). 

On the Paphlagonian eunuchs’ faction in the tenth- and eleventh-century 
Byzantium, see P. Magdalino, ‘Paphlagonians in Byzantine High Society’, in S. Lampakis, 
ed., Byzantine Asia Minar (6th—12th cent.) (Athens, 1998), 143-6. 

N. Oikonomidés, Les listes depréséance byzantines des IXe et Xe siécles (Paris, 1972), 

301. 

The distinction between early and later castration in terms of physiology are 
discussed by S. Tougher, ‘Byzantine Eunuchs: An OverView with Special Reference to 
their Creation and Origin, in L. James, ed., Women, Men and Eunuchs: Gender in Byzantium 
(London and New York, 1997), 176-7. For the tenth-century hagiographical portrait of the 
Paphlagonian Metrios, the saintly father who castrated his son, see K. Ringrose, The Perfect 
Servante Eunuchs and the Social Construction of Gender in Byzantium (Chicago and London, 
2003), 188-90. 

On Symeons reasons for embracing the monastic life, see J. Koder,‘O Sugsúv o NÉo; 
©Eokóyoi; Kai oi 'Tpoi rov ’, in A. Markopoulos, ed.. Luí Ty¡v •noírjcrrj rov Evgeáv rov Néov Oeolóyov 
(Athens, 2008), 3-4 (with bibliography). 

A. Kazhdan, ‘Predvaritel’nye zamecanija o mirovozzrenii vizantiskogo mistika x-xi 
w. Simeonz, Byzantinoslavica 28 (1967), 1-38, and briefly, Kahdan and Epstein, Change in 
Byzantine Culture, 91-2. 
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the emergence of the self in eleventh-century Byzantium. In this context, a central 
place is conferred on the individual perceived as an entity, both physical and 
spiritual, and the w^orks of Symeon are a fine example of this conception. Indeed, 
he eagerly provides details about the stages that led him to spirituality, and he 
combines them with information about his physical appearance, the events that 
marked his life, and his emotions.'"’ 

In his writings, Symeon often refers to the difficult relations he had with the 
dignitaries of the Church and the State, and expresses repentance for the weaknesses 
of his souL''^The autobiographical tone is particularly stressed in one of his Hymns, 
in which he recounts his inner suffering because of a friendless and loveless life: 


How many times I wanted people to love me, desired to have closeness and openness with them, 
but nobody among upright people could bear me; others wanted to see me more and to be more 
closely acquainted with me, but I ran away from them. Good people avoided me on account of 
my external appearance, while evil people I myself avoided from my own volition.^^ 

The verses convey the feeling of an involuntary marginalisation, to which 
Symeon was driven because of his appearance and his manners. In Homily 22, he 
recaUs that at the age of 20 years he was a good-looking youth, who dressed in 
luxurious garments, stroUed proudly, henee arousing the lascivious looks of those 
‘who only perceived my external appearance’d^ In my view, he undoubtedly refers 
to the particular impression that the handsome eunuch imparted, serving in the 
imperial palace. In this context, the initial address ‘my parents did not harbour 
natural love for me, my siblings ... laughed at me’would denote Symeons intense 
bitterness on account of the family’s decisión to cástrate him in order to achieve 
a eunuch’s glittering career in the imperial palace.Moreover, through his verses, 
Symeon reconsiders the traditional position of the individual within the patriarchal 
family, and implicitly confers on the individuáis free wiU a predominant place. 
In fact, when 20 years oíd, Symeon withdrew from the palace and retired to the 
Stoudios monastery. Half a century later, the mystical individuality of Symeon was 


As in the autobiographical Homily 22, Symeon le nouveau théologien Catéchéses, ed. B. 
Krivochéine and trs. by J. ParameUe, vol. 2 (París, 1964). Koder,‘2ug£á)7 o NÉo; ©Eokóyoi; ’, 19, 
26-30, discusses the influence of Gregory of Nazianzos on Symeon, especiaUy in narrating 
his personal, mystical experience, complemented with autobiographical details. Cf. also, M. 
Angold, ‘The Autobiographical Impulse in Byzantium’, DOP 52 (1998), 230-1. 

‘Autobiographical’ aUusions may be detected in Hymn 24, ed. A. Kambylis, Symeon 
Neos Theologos, Hymnen (Berlin and New York, 1976), which treats of sin, repentance and 
humility, especially U. 48-9, 64, 74-6. 

Hymn 20, ed. Kambylis, w. 108-12. The translations are reproduced from H. 
Alfeyev, Saint Symeon the New Theologian and Orthodox Tradition (Oxford, 2000), 30, with 
emendations. 

Homily 22, ed. Krivochéine, 11.24—7. 

Hymn 20, ed. Kambylis, w. 98-100. 
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in the way of evolving into self-consciousness, and the complexity of emotions that 
the self generales in regard lo the family had reached a more mature stage. 

We know much, but we also know little, about Michael Psellos’ biological 
family, although the issue has been thoroughly discussed. Except for the Funeral 
Oration he penned for his mother, the information he provides in his works is 
fragmentary, and the reconstruction of his family tree depends upon evidence 
drawn from the lemmata of his works, the letters he wrote and from letters 
exchanged after his death. Thus, it is assumed that he had at least three siblings 
and a biological daughter, Styliane. A daughter adopted after Styliane’s death gave 
him a grandson.'*^ 

Psellos was not interested in simply narrating everyday events of family life. 
Instead he focused on the emotional response he had to events and altitudes that 
affected the family and contributed to the formation of the self His recounting of 
the iUness and death of Styliane, for example, is conceived in such a way as to capture 
and further develop moments and episodes that deepened the emotional bonds that 
connected the three characters of the narrative: the child, her mother and fatherP^ 
Emotion permeates the Funeral Oration for his mother, in which autobiographical 
discourse is given a prominent position.'*^ In fact, Psellos transformed a narrative 
traditionaUy dedicated to the praise of the dead person into a textual recoUection 
of loving remembrances, turning the grief he experienced into recorded memories. 
Like Ignatios some three centuries earlier, Psellos describes the successive deaths 
of the beloved - the sister, the father, the mother - as heavy blows against the 
secure and aífectionate nest that the nuclear family provided for him. However, 
unlike Ignatios, he perceived these losses as the gateway to a new identity, the 
starting point for the formation of his autonomous self. Eurthermore, by inserting 
into the narrative a series of dream experiences which he had, he explains how he 
dealt with the grief he felt after the demise of his father and mother, and how he 
treated his conflicting feelings towards them.'*® 

Psellos was aware that his parents wished the best for him. However, the father 
had opposed the sons aspiration to continué his education. At the time, the mother 
was his supporter, but she obviously had connected her son’s education with an 


A. KaldeUis, Mothers and Sons, Fathers and Daughters: The Byzantine Family of 
Michael Psellos (Notre Dame, 2006), 10-16 (with bibliography). 

K. Sathas, McmiaviXYj BfhoSr¡xr¡, vol. 5 (París and Venice, 1876), 62-87. The use 
of the first plural form in order to designate the father and mother as couple is constan! 
throughout the text. On physical contad as manifestation of a child’s filial love, see Sathas, 
66-7; cf. also Psellos’ short text addressed to the grandson, ed. A. Littlewood, Michaelis Pselli 
Oratoria minora (Leipzig, 1985), 152-65. 

Cf. KaldeUis, Mothers and Sons, 30. 

The Funeral Oration considered as PseUos’ emotional response to his parents are 
discussed by C. Angelidi, ‘The Writing of Dreams: A Note on Psellos’ Funeral Oration 
for his Mother’, in C. Barber and D. Jenkins, Reading Psellos (Leiden and Boston, 2006), 
153-66. 
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ecclesiastical careen Psellos was also aware that he had betrayed their expectations, 
and the Funeral Oration gave him the opportunity to express the weaknesses of his 
intellectual life, his turmoil and his regrets for the disappointment he caused. Still, 
the text is a response to parental authority, a declaration of fulfilled desires and 
belief in the individuáis responsibility in determining one’s choices and actions 
in life. 
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The Limits of Marital Authority: Examining 
Continence in the Lives of Saints Julián and 
Basilissa, and Saints Chrysanthus and Daria 

Anne P.Alwis 


Introduction 

Stnjdies on the early Christian family have revealed that in a domestic context 
authority exists in a continual State of fluxd The male role, for example, may be 
displaced by a potent intruder: the Son of God. He substitutes as a replacement 
father figure or bridegroom engendering confiict within the household and 
automaticaUy disrupting the weight of masculine infiuenced The familial sphere 
of patriarchal supremacy and feminine submission might be additionaUy fractured 
by the challenge of daughters and sons who embraced asceticism or by a wife who 
rejected her biological and social imperatived 

The most potentiaUy disturbing rupture is caused by a continent marriage. For 
current purposes, I define this as a situation where husband and wife mutuaUy vow 
to remain celibate from the inception of their ‘union’but remain a ‘couple’, by leading 
a normative social fifis or by continuing to respond to one another in a manner as 
befits those in a relationship. Such an unorthodox connubial model strikes at the 
heart of Christian marriaged The proclamation that ‘a man shaU leave bis father 
and mother and shaU be joined to bis wife and the two shall become one fiesh’was 


^ E. Clark, ‘Antifamilial Tendencies in Ancient Chiisúanity , Journal of the History of 
Sexuality S 3 (1995), 356-80; K. Cooper, The Fall of the Román Household (Cambridge, 2008); 
A. Arjava,‘Paternal Power in Late hTAiayátf , Journal of Román Studies 88 (1998), 147-65; 
D. Martin, ‘The Construction of the Ancient Family: Methodological Considerations’, 
Journal of Román Studies 86 (1996), 40-60. 

^ The now classic argument is K. Cooper, The Virgin and the Bride: Idealized Womanhood 
in Late Antiquity (Harvard, 1999). 

^ S. Ehn, Virgins of God: The Making of Asceticism in Late Antiquity (Oxford, 1994) is a 
good starting point. 

For a fuU discussion of continent marriage, see A.P Alwis, Celibate Marriages in 
Late-Antique and Byzantine Hagiography: The Lives of Saints: Julián and Basilissa, Saints. 
Andronikos and Athanasia and Saints. Galaktion andEpisteme (London, 2011) 


From Authority in Byzantium^ ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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explicit and bequeathed an incontrovertible mándate for Christian women and 
men.® Since procreation was an obvious import, the severance of intercourse from 
marriage would inevitably herald the crumbling of society, dislocating authority 
in the family. How then does a man react when he voluntarily denies fatherhood 
and the role of husband? Given the parameters of edifying literature, how is he 
portrayed? What lesson does he teach by example? Does he lose his power and 
authority in the household and in society at large? Similarly, how is a woman 
represented when she wiUingly refuses motherhood and the dudes of a normative 
wife? What form of interaction do the couple have with each other? 

The consequence of the absence of intercourse is uniformly depicted as 
problematic in a variety of sources. For the Church Fathers and Christian 
moralists, the key basis for disquiet is sexual misdemeanour, namely adultery.* * This 
presupposes either that the decisión to embark upon a continent marriage is not 
reciprocal and/or that sexual desire is inherent and poised to attack. Even though 
Christian thought created an alternative mode of ascetic subsistence that conferred 
sanctity as a prize, such elevation teetered on a fragüe knife edge.^ In this particular 
context, for example, would both partners be equaUy wiUing to forgo sex and/or 
might they slip into temptation?* Thus, if the wife (usuaUy the wife, when a marital 
situation is considered) does not yield her conjugal ‘rights’, she is blamed for her 
partners sexual peccadiUoes. 


^ Matthew 19: 5-6 echoing Génesis 2: 24 stated in both the J and P narratives of 
Génesis (Génesis 2: 18-25 and Génesis 1: 26-9 respectively. Stevenson points out that the 
emphasis on monogamy is surprising given the number of polygamous situations arising 
in the Oíd Testament: K. Stevenson, Nuptial Blessing: A Study of Christian Marriage Rites 
(London, 1982), 4. See also C.Brooke, The Medieval Idea of Marriage (Oxford, 1989), 41-51. 

* Matthew Kuefler has shown that for early Christian Latín writers there was as 
much anxiety about the possible sexual transgressions of Román men as there was about 
women, citing authors ranging from Lactantius to Jerome in M. Kuefler, The Manly Eunuch: 
Masculinity, Gender Ambiguity and Christian Ideology (Chicago, 2001), 162-5, esp. 162: 
“Cyprian of Carthage offered the opinión that a man who sinned sexuaUy was even worse 
than a lapsed Christian who sacriflced to the pagan gods, since the latter acted only under 
compulsión while the former acted freely”. See also Judith Evans Grubbs on Lactantius in 
'Pagan and Christian Marriage: the State of the Quesiion, Journal of Early Christian Studies 
2.3 (1994), 398. 

^ The cast list of Late Antiquity ineludes the eremitic hermit, the penitent prostitute 
and the domestic virgin. 

® One parameter that initially needs to be established is whether we can truly taUc of a 
continent marriage; that is, a marriage where, to a certain degree, both partners are actively 
involved in the relationship; with each other. Our sources almost uniformly report unions 
based on, essentially, repulsión, where one partner is regarded as an obstacle in the route 
to spiritual achievement. The obvious example is Melania and Pinian: the majority of the 
characters of Late Antiquity given voice in monastic and hagiographic discourse foUow this 
pattern. 
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Monastic and hagiographic literature reveáis that trouble inevitably fiares when 
women aspire and take action to eradicate sexual intercourse from their lives.^The 
tempted male in the story, be he the husband or unmarried protagonist, is the 
hapless coroUary, predicated on the belief that sexual urges are endemic to men. 
The familiar stories of the desert fathers are saturated with wretched men who are 
quarry to the innate dangers of women, some of whom have no idea of their innate 
feminine toxicityd® Whenever continent couples are unearthed, they are always 
living in secret for fear of societal reprisald^ 

Authority is intrinsicaUy linked to the absence of sex and the problems that 
ensue. Pelagius’ advice to Celantia in the fifth century, in the west, provides a 
provoking example. She wishes to cease intercourse with her husband and Pelagius’ 
response is the foUowing: 


first of all, your husband should be given aü authority, and the entire household should learn 
from you how much honour is owed to him. Show by your obedience that he is lord and by your 
humility that he is greatd^ 

Pelagius’ instinct is that the husband’s self-esteem and status will plummet and 
his wife is therefore obliged to compénsate so that his authority - here inherently 
linked to intercourse and a wife’s subservience - is sustained. 

It is therefore very exciting to find at least three couples celebrated in 
hagiography who, as I argüe elsewhere, maintain to differing extents some form of 
interaction and who are confirmed as a continent married couple in their continued 
joint veneration: Saints Julián and Basilissa; Saints Galaktion and Episteme, and 
Saints Andronikos and Athanasiad^ This is revolutionary for a belief System that 


^ For example, Melania or Thekla. 

Moschos narrates tales of women who go to extreme measures to prevent men from 
being attracted to them. Women are regarded as instigators of lust, just because they are 
women, but here they attempt to combat the feelings of temptation they inspire. In one 
story, a woman retreats into the wÜderness for seventeen years with only a basket of soaked 
beans when she realised that a man found her attractive. In a particularly shocking tale we 
are told of a woman who, on being told by an admirer that her eyes were her most attractive 
feature, immediately gouges them out: John Moschos, The Spiritual Meadow, tr. J. Wortley 
(Kalamazoo, 1987), nos. 179 and 59 respectively 

See, for example, the story of Theophilos and María as related by John of Ephesos 
in the Lives of the Eastern Saints, vol. 3, tr. E.W. Brooks (Turnhout, 2003), 166. For an 
examination of their story, see Alwis, Celibate Marriage (2011), 113, 117-18, 119, 121-2. 
In the Vitae examined today, both couples maintain a vow of silence about their unusual 
marriages. An example of the reactions of society in a late medieval western example lies in 
the life of Margery of Kempe who eventuaUy was forced to sepárate from her husband. The 
Book of Margery Kempe, ed. B. Windeatt (Brewer, 2004), 1.76. 

Kuefler, The Manly Eunuch, 190 citing Pelagius,^¿f matronem Celantium (edn PE 22). 

A translation and commentary of each vita plus literary and thematic interpretation 
of each couple’s continent marriage is in Alwis (London, 2011). Julián and Basilissa {VJB) 
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found reconciling a form of friendship (here, harmony between man and woman) 
nonexistent and moreover, adds another dimensión to domestic authority. What 
are its consequences in this form of continent marriage? 

Two comparativo case studies provide an interesting contrast. The vita of 
Chrysanthus and Daria (hereafter the VCD) conveys the altitudes we would expect, 
while the vita and passion of Julián and Basilissa (hereafter the VJB) contravenes 
these preconceptions. They are valid for assessment since each was composed in 
Latin between the third and fifth centuriesd'* Both were also translated into Greek 
and also, much later, Aelfric used the Latin versions to create accounts in Oíd 
English in order to malee his own comments on marriage, virginity and chastityd* 


The VCD 

Chrysanthus and Daria were supposedly martyred during the reign of Numerian 
and venerated in fourth-century Romed* Their tale is the shorter of the two 
lives. Chrysanthus is the son of a Román senator and having accomplished the 
customary saintly fast-track position of academic/theological achievement, 
converts to Christianity. His father is dismayed and orders five heautiful 
maidservants, under threat of certain death, to seduce his son. Chrysanthus’ 
prayers and his ‘shield of faith’ foil their repeated attempts and cause the girls 
to be Overeóme by an overpowering sleep. Friends persuade his father to marry 
his son to Daria, a wiUing Vestal virgin, on the grounds that her inteUigence wiU 
conquer Chrysanthus. Unfortunately for his father, following a lengthy discussion, 
Chrysanthus successfuUy persuades Daria to convert and the couple agree to live in 
continence. The remainder of the story comprises their sepárate punishments after 
refusing to relinquish Christianity (Daria is thrown into a hrothel; Chrysanthus 
is left naked in a room smeared with excrement), and ends with their joint hurial, 
whilst stiU alive, in a pit on the Via Salaria. 

is catalogued under BHG 970; Galaktion and Episteme (VGE), BHG 665; Andronikos and 
Athanasia {VAA),BHG 123a. I have dated the V/B to between the third and fifth centuries; 
the VGB to the ninth century (or a re-working in the ninth) and the VAA to the sixth 
century. Each has a very different perception of continent marriage. 

For evidence for the Latin origins of the vita of the VJB, see Alwis, Celibate Marriage 
(2011), 27-34 The VCD lies in AASS Oct. t. 11 (1864), pp. 469-84. For support that the 
VCD was composed firstly in Latin, rather than in Greek, see the convincing arguments 
posed in J. Noret, ‘La passion de Chrysanthe et Darie a-t-eUe été rédigée en grec ou en 
laAn?,Analecta Bollandiana 90 (1972), 109-17. 

R. Upchurch, AUfric’s Lives of the Virgin Spouses (Exeter University Press, 2007); 
Ídem, ‘The Legend of Chrysanthus and Daria in yElfric’s Lives ofSaints, Studies in Philology 
101.3 (2004), 250-69; idem,‘Virgin Spouses as model Christians: The legend of Julián and 
Basilissa in yElfric’s Lives ofSaints ,Anglo-Saxon Lngland 34 (2005), 197-217. 

I wiU not go into the details of date of the text, its literary qualities or the cult of the 
saints. I am currently working on these issues for a fortheoming article. 
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The FJB 

This text has a very clear bipartite stmctaire: vila and passion. The vita tells of the 
devout youth Julián who Uves a happy Ufe of Christian austerity in AntinoopoUs, 
Egypt. He is faced with intense famiUal pressure to marry but only yields when 
reassured by God in a dream. He is told that bis future wife will commit to life- 
long virginity with him. On their wedding night Julián persuades BasiUssa to 
enter into a continent marriage. The young virgins acquiescence is marked in no 
uncertain terms with the sudden appearance of Christ, Mary and thousands of 
radiant angels in their bedroom, whose foundations are UteraUy shaking. 

After their memorable wedding night the couple convert their home into two 
monasterios and tend to young men and women, instructing them. BasiUssa dies 
peacefuUy shortly after and the vita effectively ends.The passion commences with 
the persecution in Egypt set during the reign of Diocletian and Maximian. Julián 
proves his worth as an athlete of God in a lengthy narrativo by leading a mass 
conversión, which ineludes the governor’s son Kelsios and his wife MarkianiUad^ 
After defiantly enduring several graphic and gruesome tortures, he is beheaded but 
not befóte BasiUssa manifests in a visión to him, teUing him that she awaits him 
in heavend* 

How then does authority function in these paradoxical marriages? It appears to 
opérate in myriad ways as soon as husband meets wife, for this is when the initial 
decisión for continence is made, and malo authority is distinctly preservedd^ In 
each instance, the act necessitates persuasión from the husband to obtain his desire 
not, paradoxicaUy, for the gratification of lust but for ceUbacy. Persuasión was 
traditionaUy a negativo feminine trait that persisted from Classical antiquity but 
here, words are now a man’s weapon. He is not feminised or considered inferior by 
his actions because the goal is unión with God, whilst his further numerous feats 
in the narrativo (withstanding torture; wiUingly undergoing martyrdom) solidify 
this status. Thus persuasión here helps perpetúate malo authority in the marriage. 


The viía comprises 16 chapters; the passion, 47. 

Both the FCD and IJB lend easily to a facile discounting of‘hagiographic fiction/ 
romance’. Such discourse is permeable and temporal: sacred biographies need to be 
contextualised as much as possible, looking at how and where they are copied, for example, 
as weU as being mined for nuggets of archival material. More importantly, they are subject to 
the desires of their copyist/redactor; an eleventh-century copy is distinct from, say its sixth- 
century original. A fine example of this is the vita of Andronikos and Athanasia whose 
extant recensions foUow the exemplum Usted above and whose eleventh-century versión 
neatly foUows the novelistic trend of the period in contrast to its desert-fathers origins, see 
Alwis, Celibate Marriages (2011), 35-8,122-5. 

It must be borne in mind that these examples are not paradigms for the phenomenon 
of continent marriage - each case must be assessed in terms of the vitd% date and literary 
themes. See Alwis, Celibate Marriages (2011), 51-80. 
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The husband’s action contrasts with our sources that generally tell of wives 
who are usually admonished or advised to the contrary when they wish to cease 
sex within their marriages, though certainly tales of reluctant bridegrooms are 
prevalentd® We saw earlier that by denying their husbands’ conjugal ‘rights’, women 
are perceived as encouraging them to commit adultery. But in the VCD and VJB, 
no similar warning casts a cloud over the proceedings because these two tales have 
been constructed in such a way as to maintain the dominance of the maled^ Each 
husband is the instigator of celibacy and the authoritative figure who speaks with 
the weight of divine knowledge. 

Once the initial desire for continence has been projected, the ensuing events 
take on a very diíferent shape, with the wives gaining prominence. Daria, in the 
VCD, is initiaUy posited as a potential sexual threat to Chrysanthus, as we might 
expect. Before she appears the hagiographer constructs a sexuaUy charged scenario 
where Chrysanthus is surrounded by temptation incarnate. Once the familiar 
rhetoric of the perilous woman has been established, it is time for Daria the 
Vestal Virgin to make her entrance and it is thus unsurprising when Chrysanthus 
immediately accuses her of being little more than a prostitute. Her response to this 
slander is one of indignation; we are told that she is ‘stung’d^ She retorts that she is 
drawn to Chrysanthus not because of lust but because T felt sorry for your father’s 
tears and want to restore you to him and caU you back to the worship of the gods’d^ 

Daria’s first act is to uphold familial authority, specificaUy of the father, but 
project none of her own. Her defence is solely to condone her role as a future wife. 
She is a confirmed virgin (a Vestal), happy to continué her liminal sexual status and 
thereby subdues any fear that she embodies a sexual threat. Daria is proving herself 
a worthy consort of Chrysanthus. In terms of any changed marital dynamic and 
thus any mutation of authority, it is clear that any open interaction occurs before 
they are married, when they are engaged not in love, but in debate. It appears that 
for the hagiographer, Daria’s budding volatility could not emerge once marriage 
had taken place. Since she is not yet married, however, she is aUowed to argüe her 


Alexis is the most famous example and lends his ñame to a group of similar tales, 
see B. de Gaiffier, Tntactam Sponsam Relinquens: á propos de la vie de S. Aléxis’, Analecta 
Bollandiana 65 (1947), 157-95.The other men in this group are the brother of S. Syncletica, 
Macarios the Román and S. Bernard. Once a couple is married, the situation usually calis 
for the wife to rebel. An example to the contrary, however, is the story of Amoun of Nitria 
in PaUadius’ Lausiac History. To see how Amoun’s story fits into the generic chastity tale, see 
Alwis, Celibate Marriages (2011), 113,115-16,118-20. 

Kuefler, The Manly Eunuch, 187: ‘Upholding the moral permissibility of marriage, 
even while relegating it to an inferior status, aided in the important taskof continuing men’s 
domination and women’s subordination. 

conpuncta\ VCD 9: 171. AU VCD translations are taken from Upchurch (2007). He 
uses P. Bib. Nat. 13764, ff 118’'- 37'(10th century).The readings are very cióse to ÚieActa 
Sanctorum edition. AU VJB translations are my own. 

VCD 9-172-3. 
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case once Chrysanthus explicitly gives her permission. He wants to hear her claims 
and acknowledges her intelligence: 


If you know something that genuine reasoning (ratio) would make clear to me, then I wiU 
consider it and wiU listen careñilly so that you might willingly hear and respond to the other 
side of the argument^^ 

The assumption is made that she is capahle of rationality. In other words, he 
technically surrenders authority to his future wife, permitting her to counter his 
argument. However, the hagiographer is careful to limit Daria to only 20 sentences 
of pagan rehuttal. By far, Chrysanthus assumes the mantle of power by the length 
and number of his speeches. His dialogue amounts to four major speeches (80 lines 
in total). The hagiographer therefore starts to experiment with their relationship 
but has no interest in taking his couple further.This is further reflected in the tenor 
of their conversation, which is recorded in direct speech for emphasis. It has no 
bearing on them as people about to embark upon an unorthodox situation - no 
conversation on virginity, celibacy or marriage - but instead focuses on a sustained 
polemic against the Olympian gods.The one time the pertinent themes do appear 
is purely incidental, when Chrysanthus is listing the torrid misdeeds of Júpiter: 


Now what can he divine about Júpiter, who was so opposed to all chastity that untU he died he 
poüuted the very sky with Ganymede’s blood and, as I mentioned, deíiled the earth with his 
sisters?^® 


FinaUy, srx sermonising chapters later, Daria ‘believed’ and so they ‘took up the 
pretence of marriage in order that they might endure to the end in reverence for 
God and the glory of chastity’.^* 

Once Chrysanthus persuades Daria, the story is solely concerned with their 
individual tortures and death. The opportunity to explore the marital bond and 
provoke questions on authority is elided. The only action that they perform 
together is to attract thousands of people to them for Christian guidance, causing 
civil riots.^^ But no further elaboration is given, in stark contrast to the VJB, as we 
shaU see later. Once they are married, aside from their spiritual community run on 
unspecified grounds, Chrysanthus and Daria have no communication with one 
another as a couple. There is no episode in the VCD where they interact except at 
the last when they are buried alive together. Even here, they say not one word to 
each other but the hagiographer finally gives voice to their marriage in his final 
statement about them: 


VCD 9: 174-6. 
VCD 9-2Q6-S. 
25 VCD 14: 282-4. 
VCD 15:292-5. 
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they were United by blood in their sufFering just as they had also been joined in spirit as husband 
and wife, enduring to the end in one desire, in one pit, as if in one bed ... Moreover, God 
accepted the living sacrifice, and bis grace enabled those who had endured together in virginity 
to attain the crown together and live forever.^^ 

From the loud silence that resonates, it is clear that Chrysanthus and Darías 
continent marriage is one factor that proves them worthy of sanctity and eventual 
martyrdom but it does not define them. Any dangerous questions of spousal 
authority are thus avoided. Chrysanthus maintains the upper hand throughout 
and the lessons the VCD generates are clear. 

The wresting, retention and transferral of authority completely change in the 
VJB. As I wiU argüe further on, I believe that the figure of Basilissa vyas an invention 
of a later redactor and accordingly, he is more invested in his protagonists and their 
relationship. For that reason, BasÜissa’s character is fleshed out and the dynamic 
between the protagonists gains momentum. For example, in contrast to Daría, who 
embodied the conventional sexual threat voiced by our sources, BasÜissa’s credentials 
are established long before she even appears in the story.When the unwilling Julián 
is being forced into marriage, he is reassured by God in a dream that: 


you wül have a wife who will not sepárate you from Me by defiling you, but through you she wiU 
remain a virgin and I wiU receive both you and her in Heaven as virgins.^^ 

By securing Basilissa’s virtues in Juliahs mind, the pair’s relationship is already 
being crafted positively in his (and the audience’s) subconscious.The demon of lust 
has no foothold on their wedding night, highlighted further once Julián leads his 
bride into the bedchamber. There he is encouraged again that his bride is blessed 
with divine sanction, when she smeUs the scent oflilies and roses - the symbols of 
purity and martyrdom.^® 

It is at this point that we see the first sign of a subtle transference of authority 
(here, equivalent to knowledge and power) since it is she, not he, to whom the 
fragrance of sanctity adheres. However, the hagiographer ensures that the young 
bride does not undermine Julián as she is unaware of the nature of the aroma. 
Moreover, it is left to her husband to explain its immediate significance and its 
consequences for both of them: 


the most beautiful scent that appeared to you is independent of season and time. It is He, Christ 
the Lord, Who issues grace to each of the seasons. He Who is a lover of chastity. He Who grants 
eternal life to those who guard the integrity of their body. If you wish, accept His commands 
with me so that we may love Him with aU our strength, so that we may guard our virginity as a 
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FCD 26: 465-70. 
VJB 4: 94-7. 

VJB 6: 159-60. 
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granted reward, and we will become, in this lifetime, His chosen vessels in which He wiU dweU 
in the ñiture, and we will reign with Him and not be separated from 

Julian’s authority is maintained and since his bride is already a Christian, there is 
no need for him to embark upon a lengthy discussion on the merits of Christianity, 
as Chrysanthus did. Julián and BasÜissa’s brief conversation is whoUy focused on the 
merits of virginity and the reasons why they are about to undertake their paradoxical 
unión. Unlike the VCD, the VJB is far more centred on marriage, or, at least, it is 
a locus for discussion. Neither protagonist ignores the complex situation they are 
creating for themselves. With this changed dynamic comes a new sensibility to the 
interactions of husband and wife and their new roles within the marriage. 

This starts to occur once their heady wedding night turns to the light of day, 
when the couple continué to communicate and remain in cióse proximity. They 
make a joint decisión to divide their bornes into two monasteries: 


Ule blessed ones agreed not only to be anxious fot their own salvation but also to accept the cate 
of many souls. Tliey divided their bornes and they set up two lamps high over a lamp stand in 
which the eternal king granted the oU of grace and through them <they> burnt out the weeds 
and the thorns of the sinners, pouring out with the flaming word to the unknowing.^^ 

Julián does not question if Basilissa is capadle of running such an enterprise 
ñor does he doubt her suitability as an authority figure to the virgins in her charge. 
He relates to her as an equal. Their mutual decisión reaps rewards: 


And nobody can count the number of souls who were perfected through aint Julián and who 
went to Heaven. SimUarly the blessed Basilissa sent ahead to Heaven the souls of virgins and 
women who were freed from the poüution of the world. And for Julián, it was a holy trade of 
men and through Saint Basilissa, the victory of chastity shone forth in the virgins and women. 

At a similar point in the VCD, we were simply told that Chrysanthus and 
Daria attracted ‘a host of men <who> fiocked to the grace of Christ through 
Chrysanthus, so did innumerable women fiock to Him through Daria’.^'* But the 
VJB’s hagiographer is more concerned with detail, his characters and in delineating 
his couple’s relationship. Another example occurs when persecution descends upon 
the married couple. They cope by Consulting with one another how best to handle 
the situation with regard to the people who are in their spiritual care.^* Not only 


VJB 6: 170-9. 

“ VJB IC. 262-%. 

“ VJB 10: 283-9. 

FCD 14:289-91. 

VJB 11: 294—7 Tn the times of Diocletian and Maximianus, the madness of 
persecution feU and suspicion of it spread aU over the province of Egypt. When the rumour 
was confirmed, the saints discussed it amongst themselves’. 
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does the marital dynamic change in the VJB but its hagiographer is happier than bis 
VCD contemporary to allot authority to Basilissa as an individual.Though Basilissa 
seems on a par with Darla in her virginal disposition, the hagiographer carves her 
image with care. He crafts her with a sense of identity before she comes into view, 
as we have seen, and her importance is confirmed the moment she acquiesces 
to a continent marriage. Divine approval instantaneously erupts (literally) as the 
couple’s bedroom shudders and a luminous brightness permeates the scene of their 
vow.^^ The VJB magnifies the decisión for continence viscerally with a magnificent 
visión of Christ, Mary and thousands of angels who proclaim to the bedazzled pair 
that they have ‘won’.^''Julián and Basilissa are singled out individually and praised 
whilst Basilissa is elevated to heights that Darla never reached. 

She also eífectively becomes the protagonist for the last sections of the vita. 
In her new role as a virgin wife, Basilissa is now permitted to preach, to advise, 
to condemn and to send people on to heaven. She is allowed a voice after she is 
married, in contrast to Darla. Julián too performs the same duties but it is Basilissa 
who garners the hagiographer’s attention. She delivers two long sermons, in 
effect, in direct speech in contrast to Julián who remains silent.^® Thus, authority is 
surprisingly balanced in this relationship and Julián does not enforce his patriarchal 
rights.The hagiographer is exploring how far he can take his characters. 

But there are always limits. While Basilissa is assigned far more control 
than Darla and her marriage with Julián is carefully outlined, the hagiographer 
always makes it clear that she never reaUy poses a threat to her husband. Julián 
never displays any sign of attraction to her and he is secure in the knowledge 
that God Himself has comforted him that she is not a threat. Moreover, no taint 
of sexuality pervades Basilissa; her powerful, sermonising speeches to her virgins 
never exceed the bounds of approved knowledge. They centre on seemly conduct 
and the upholding of virginity.^’ In this way, Julián never loses his authority in the 
marriage, either as a man or a husband. 

However, whilst spousal and individual authorities are played with and 
ultimately resolved by Basilissa’s complicit performance, the hagiographer does 
succeed in pushing the boundaries of the couple’s relationship by aUowing them 
genuine and balanced interaction, as we have seen. The most touching aspect of 
their bond occurs late in the passion, 43 chapters after Basilissa has died and 
during which she has never been mentioned. She manifests to Julián in a dream as 
he is about to die and reminds him that she is in heaven and is waiting for him.'*® 


VJB 7: 188-90 ‘And behold, suddenly, the foundations of the bedroom began to 
move and an ineffable light shone forth, so that the light in the house was covered by the 
magnitude of that light’. 

VJB 7: 190-7. 

VJB 13 and 14. 

For a full exploration of Basilissa as virgin wife and an analysis of virginity as a 
maUeable construct, see Alwis, CelibateMarriages (2011), 99-102. 

““ 175 58:1337-47. 
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The Creation of Basilissa 

I believe the reason that Basilissa is given an unprecedented voice in her relationship 
is because she was deliberately created in order to portray a bond that transcends 
death and also to explore how far it was possible to explore an imaginative universe. 

Through a linguistic survey, I have surmised elsewhere that the VJB’s passion, 
which tells the tale of Julián, a martyr of Antinoopolis, was created first, in Greek. 
In this passion, Julián is unmarried. The vita was then shaped as a prequel in 
Latin, and, possibly inspired by the vita of Cecilia, the hagiographer was moved to 
fashion a wife for his saint.^'^ My reasons for Basilissa’s conception are as follows. 

Julián and Basilissa figure twice in the Synaxarium of Constantinople: 8 January 
tells of the martyred husband and wife, Julián and Basilissa; however, 21 June 
relates that Julián is single. Basilissa is named as Marídanos the governor’s wife. 

There are two possible reasons for this discrepancy, both predicated on a Greek 
passion being composed for Julián. In the first instance, Julián is martyred together 
with the governor’s son, Kelsios, and wife, Basilissa. When the story is copied in 
the West, a vita is created in Latin, inspired by Cecilia. Both vitae have remarkably 
similar bedroom scenes, linguisticaUy and thematicaUy.''^ Obviously, Julián then 
needs a wife and so she is formed and caUed Basilissa, recycling a character already 
present, whilst Marídanos’wife is now aUotted the patronym of MarkianiUa, as has 
survived in the extant versions. 

As we have previously seen, at the end of the entire VJB, a Basilissa unexpectedly 
appears to Julián in Chapter 59. She is the key participant of this episode and her 
purpose is to strengthen Julian’s resolve and to remind her husband of what awaits 
him after death. Until this point, no mention has been made of Julian’s wife by 
him or anyone else in a total of 47 chapters. If this Basilissa was meant to be the 
governor’s wife as hypothesised in the first option (as listed in the Synaxarium 
under 21 June), the passion would simply not make sense since the governor’s wife 
features in subsequent chapters, eventuaUy dying in Chapter 62. 

Basilissa’s return in Chapter 59 is therefore a later interpolation, produced 
to strengthen the bond between husband and wife and perhaps to reinforce the 
vita and passion as a complete unit. This is supported by the fact that Basilissa is 
accompanied by the whole chorus of saintly virgins, which refiects back to her role 
and function in the life. Chapter 59 therefore must have been inserted after the 
vita was composed. 

The second, more remóte, possibility is that Julian’s passion did originaUy 
inelude Basilissa his wife but the sections pertaining to her were lost. Her solé 
memory is enshrined in Chapter 59 of the Greek text, so taking this as a cue 
the eager Latin copyist crafted his tale of continent marriage, using Cecilia as his 
guide.This is far more unlikely as the passion reads as a complete work with few or 


Alwis, Celibate Marriages (2011), 32-4. 

See Alwis, Celibate Marriages (2011), 32-3. 
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little suspicious gaps. Once the Latin vita is complete, the Greek passion is then 
translated into Latin to create a satisíying whole. 


Authority, Gender and Fertility 

Basilissa’s delibérate creation triggered a fresh spousal dynamic, which strained 
the depiction of the limits of traditional authority within the family. To portray 
a continent marriage is to portray a problem. The VCD reconciled authority with 
the absence of intercourse by avoiding any discussion of marriage whatsoever. 
Chrysanthus maintained his dominance as a husband and Daria’s role upheld her 
husband’s cholees. The VJB attempts a new angle by expanding the role of the wife 
and presented a portrait of a couple who preserved a form of marital concordia. 
Nevertheless, even within this particular depiction, male authority is sustained in 
traditional form. It seems that it was easier to manipúlate and extend female roles 
than the male. 

When investigating the various forms of Christian marriage, it is evident that 
authority is very much dependent upon a binary gender: two poles set in opposition. 
Any move away from the masculine, for example, is automaticaUy construed as 
a feminisation and in numerous instances this is indeed the case."*^ However, 
Susanna Ehn has uncovered an intriguing aspect of Gregory of Nazianus’writings, 
where, in her interpretation, ‘Gregory himself had become a dysfunctional mother 
and impotent father’.'*'* The passage she refers to is Carmen 2.1.5.9 where Gregory 
refers to his congregation as relating to him in the same way as a disappointed 
infant ‘puUs on a dry nipple with his thirsty lips’.The crux of Ehn’s argument is that 
Gregory’s embrace of the feminine does not detract from his maleness but rather 
creates a new ‘humanity’: a double poteney that creates a new form of authority.'*® 
Gender and authority here are associated with fertility; it is the potential for 
procreation, or the embrace of fertility, that unleashes power."*® 


'*® For a modern perspective on the gender dichotomy and a caU for a greater caution 
for contextualisation, see J. Boydston,‘Gender as a Question of Historical Analysis’, Gender 
andHistory 2Q'.3 (2008), 558-83. 

'*'* S. Ehn, ‘Family Men: Masculinity and Philosophy in Late Antiquity’ in P. Rousseau 
and M. Papousatkis, eds, Transformations of Late Antiquity: Essaysfor Peter Brotan (Aldershot, 
2009), 279-301, cited here at 287. 

Elm (2009), 289. 

'*® Other forms of familial authority are explored in the VJB. For a full exploration, see 
Alwis, Celibato Marriages (2011), 52-5. One particularly interesting example is the battle 
between father and son - the governor (Marídanos) and his boy (Kelsios). The father’s 
lament for his son who converts to Christianity is a striking iUustration of the ties between 
authority, gender and fertility. The leader is portrayed as a figure of indisputable authority but 
Kelsios’conversión to Christianity by Julián and the boy’s vociferous public condemnation 
of his father’s private and public authority leaves Marídanos distraught. Kelsios only 
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In the pyi?, Julián and Basilissa are specifically aUotted roles as spiritual parents 
and their charges, whom they caU their ‘children, refer to the couple as their 
‘father’ and ‘mother’.'*^ Chrysanthus and Daria too become spiritual parents to the 
people they teach. Fecundity, the requisite for ‘normative’marriage, is played out on 
another heavenly level. Though double potency is never explicitly mentioned and 
husband and wife remain in their sepárate gendered compartments, Chrysanthus 
and Daria, and Julián and Basilissa’s unearthly potency confirms their humanity 
and place in the world they so ardently wish to escape. 


acknowledges Julián as his father: I recognise you, father of my second birth, inhom Chrht my 
master reveáis {VJB 29: 723-4). He adds later: I deny and despise Markianos my father^ the 
enemy of men {VJB 46: 723-4), and later, he addresses his father as ‘governor’(C® 51: 1186). 
In so doing, Kelsios not only compounds his rejection of his father but invokes what also 
lies at the heart of Marídanos’ despair: the public flouting of his political authority. As 
Markianos puts it: O the insatiable shame in my breast (VJB 43: 996—7). Kelsios runs through 
the squares of Antinoopolis, throwing himself at Julian’s feet, kissing the saint’s wounds and 
shouting: Why are you amazed, allyou citizens loho have gathered? You recognise me; 1 am the 
son of the leader (VJB 29: 734-6). We not only see the enormity of Kelsios’ reactions from 
his father’s perspective but from other’s responsos: His teachers turned to flight and all the city 
ran to the spectacle vohere such a thing veas happening {VJB 29: 729-31). Bereft, Markianos 
remarkably describes his son as thefruit of my belly {VJB 31: 755). Like Gregory, Markianos 
claims dual parentage and potency but the circumstances are very different. Using Elm’s 
interpretation, the loss of Markianos’ authority is even more starkly realised as the man who 
once assumed absoluto power/fertility/ authority is now utterly helpless. Of course, another 
view is that the hagiographer simply wanted to emphasise the degree of loss felt by the 
father but it is noteworthy that he chose to do so with a fertility metaphor. 

VJB 11: 318; 10: 280 and 13: 363 respectively 
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Response 

Janet Nelson 


Howwas authority exercised within the Family, and how did this change over time? 
If these questions are as interesting for historians of the post-Roman west as for 
Byzantinists, it is equally true that their importance is matched by the variegated 
difficulty of answering them. Byzantinists and westerners alike have approached 
both questions by asking how Christianisation altered classical patriarchyd In a 
pair of fine papers, Anne Alwis and Christine Angelidi take the entrée oíFered by 
hagiograpbical texts. 

Alwis’s starting point is Christianity’s doubly disruptive potential: the 
authoritative father or bridegroom was displaced in the household not only by 
Christ as potent intruder’, but by the ideal of continent marriage as represented 
in the singular Life of a consenting pair. Alwis deftly unpacks the functioning 
of authority (including parental pressures to reproduce the Family) in specific 
examples, showing how the males dominance is constructed and preserved, even 
if both spouses are assigned a good deal of agency in their choice of chastity, and 
in their ‘procreation of spiritual oíFspring. In her concluding remarles, Alwis first 
notes that authority in these texts depends on gender, in terms of‘two poles set in 
oppositioh, but then acknowledges the potential for both parties to combine kinds 
of authority gendered female and fecund as well as male and potent. 

Angelidi, ranging more widely in terms of genre and time, stiU devotes much 
of her discussion to material in Lives, especiaUy that of St Philaret, written in 
the 820s by the saint’s grandson and godson, which oíFers a rare case of a Family 
traced across four generations. In Byzantinist historiography, this text is a star 
witness to partibility and nuclear-family units in the period befóte c.llOO, with 
the extended Family developing later, and ‘fuUy’ in the twelfth-century aristocracy. 
Letters addressed in the ninth and tenth centuries similarly attest similarly ‘smaU’ 
families. Those of Niketas HeUadikos mentioning cióse relatives strike Angelidi as 
‘lacking direct expression of personal emotion. Angelidi returns to hagiography 
to find such emotion attributed to the eunuch Symeon the New Theologian, and 


* P. Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women and Sexual Renunciation in Early 
Christianity (New York, 1988); G. Clark, Women in Late Antiquity: Pagan and Christian 
Lifestyles (Oxford, 1993); K. Cooper, The Fall of the Román Household (Cambridge, 2008). 


From Authority in Byzantium^ ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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then apparently confirmed by Symeon himself in a hymn in which he bewails the 
harshness of bis parents and siblings. 

Rebanee on hagiography for such glimpses of Byzantine family relationships 
can be paraUeled in the earlier medieval west. Hete the late antique paired Lives 
analysed by Alwis also circulated - that of JuUan and Basilissa interestingly in 
ninth-century northern Iberia, where it apparently inspired King Alfonso to remain 
‘the Chaste’, and in late tenth-century England where, as Alwis notes, ^Ifric 
translated it into Oíd EngUsh. Hagiography flourished diíferently in Merovingian 
Erancia: here Lives written up very shortly after the deaths of their subjeets, and 
for bturgical use in local sites of memory, attested and constructed ‘aristocratic 
self-sanctification. Gendered power of and within great famiUes is depicted as 
functioning in strongly political ways? Women can be seen as instrumentaUsed 
by fathers and brothers and husbands, yes, but also as possessing a certain ageney, 
thanks to wealth, rank and charisma, even if they often had to wait for widowhood 
or survive years of hostibty from their own kin and from rival famibes. Historians 
of family life in Erancia have other material to complement and act as cross-checks 
on these Lives. Charters can confirm the general historicity of circumstantial 
details distinguishable from genre-bound topoi, while legal formulae abow the 
investigation of relations of power and interdependence at social levels below that 
of the great famibes.^ 

Alwis and Angelidi are representative of the tremendous enterprise Byzantinists 
have shown in tracking down and bringing to bfe authors and audiences of Lives. 
Western historians have been no less enterprising. In fact these are professional 
cobeague-groups that reaby ought to tabe to each other more often, and not 
least in the specific case of the paired Lives of chaste couples. Dyan Ebiott, in 
a characteristicaby penetrating and thoughtful discussion, labels these Lives 
‘ahistorical’ and ‘nonhistorical’, but then cabs them ‘pious fabrications ... culturaby 
true to the beliefs and fantasies of their writers and readers’.'' Different, but no less 
valuable, than reconstructing how family authority was conceived and exercised 
in a religious context is tracing how that authority was applied in a pobtical one. 


^ P. Fouracre and R. Gerberding, Late Merovingian France: History and Hagiography 
640-720 (Manchester, 1996), deal in the excellent introduction and commentary with other 
aspeets than gender: cf. R. Le Jan, ‘Convents, violence, and competition for power in seventh- 
century Francia’, inM.de Jong and F. Theuws, eds, Topographies of Power in the Early Middle 
Ages (Leiden, 2000), 243-69; and J.M.H. Smith, ‘Radegundis peccatrix'. authorizations of 
virginity in late antiquity’, in P. Rousseau and M. Papoutsakis, eds, Transformations ofLate 
Antiquity: Essaysfor Peter Proven (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2009), 303-26. 

^ R. Le Jan, ‘Convents, Violence and Competition for Power in the 7th Century 
Francia’, in M. de Jong, F. Theuws and C. van Rhijn, eds, Topographies of Power in the Early 
Middle Ages (Leiden, 2001), 243-69; A. Rio, Legal Practice and the Written Word in the Early 
Middle Ages (Cambridge, 2010). 

* D. Ebiott, Spiritual Marriage: Sexual Abstinente in Medieval Wedlock (Princeton, 
1993), 62, n. 50, 64, n. 57, and 65. 
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Only start connecting, using the lens of gender, and in no time you are seeing how 
the culturally true’ affects social action - and appreciating, yet again, the benefits 
of carefully structured comparison. 

Two final points: one is about genre and false expectation. Byzantine and 
western historians alike have often assumed, anachronistically, that early medieval 
letters as such express emotion: sometimes they do, yet epistolary style and 
convention, derived from antiquity, can also be consciously put to work to suppress 
emotion.^ Legal formulae often take the form of letters in which expressions of 
emotion have survived the stripping-out of all reference to specific people and 
contexts. Documents are often the reverse of dry and dusty. The other point is 
about the risks of circular thinking that arise for all of us historians, when evidence 
is so often (and not just for medievalists, eastern and western) frustratingly short. 
Behind questions of authority in families lie assumptions about the shape and size 
of families, and how and when these changed. For several decades from the 1950s, 
historians’ working model was of the early medieval family in the west as baggy 
and sprawling and bilineal until c.lOOO when it became patrilineal and slimmed 
down - a model only recognised as seriously over-determined in the 1990s, and 
nowadays largely abandoned.* * A broader range of possibilities can nowbe envisaged: 
individuáis perceived themselves and functioned as members of small or nuclear 
families in some contexts, and of larger groupings in others; wealth and rank bred 
large-family consciousness, poverty kept relationships working within a narrower 
group; and the growth of towns produced documentary evidence for both modelsT 
There are hints in Byzantine historiography of similar straitjacketing, which might 
be foUowed by similar attempts at more fiexible modelling. Historians of east and 
west traverse the same seas, after all, and can remain within shouting distance. 


® G. Constable, Letters andLetter-Collections (Turnhout, 1975). 

* P. Stafford, ‘La mutation familiale: A Suitable Case for Caution’, in J. HiU and M. 
Swan eds, The Community, the Family and the Saint: Patterns of Power in Early Medieval 
Europe (Turnhout, 1998), 103-25. 

^ D. Owen Hughes, ‘From Brideprice to Dowry in Mediterranean Yjnrops , Journal of 
Family híistory 3 (1978), 262-96. 
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Knowledge in Authority and Authorised 
History: The Imperial Intellectual 
Programme of Leo VI and Constantine VII 

Paul Magdalino 


In the middle of his Chronographia, Michael PseUos, writing c.1060, had this to say 
about Byzantine emperors: 


The Crown and the purple are not enough for them, but if they are not wiser than the wise and 
more clever than the experta, and, in a word, the loftiest summits of every virtue, they take it 
very badlyd 


Some 130 years later, Niketas Choniates echoed and amplified these comments in 
his narrative of the period after 1118: 


It is not acceptable for most emperors of the Romans just to reign, wear gold, and use common 
property as their own, treating free men as slaves, but if they do not also appear wise, godlike 
in looks, heroic in strength, fuü of holy wisdom like Solomon, divinely inspired dogmatists and 
more canonical than the canons — in short, unerring experta in aU human and divine affairs — 
they think they have suffered grievous wrong.^ 

PseUos was aUuding specificaUy to the emperor Constantine IX Monomachos 
(1042-1055) and Choniates to Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180). Yet the fact 
that both historians generalise on the basis of the specific examples, and that the 
twelfth-century historian deliberately echoes the generalisation of his eleventh- 
century predecessor, shows that they were keen to make a general point. Imperial 
encomia confirm that emperors did like to be celebrated for their wisdom, as an 
important part of the cardinal virtue oíphronesis that every ruler was supposed to 


^ Michael PseUos, Chronographia, VI.74, ed. S. ImpeUizzeri, Michele Psello, Imperatori 
di Bisanzio (Milán, 1984), 1,120. 

^ Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J-L. van Dieten, CFHB 11 (Berlin and New York, 
1975), 209. 


From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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possess.^ Other sources show that a significant number of emperors did profess 
intellectual knowledge, or at least gain a reputation for learning, in order to 
enhance their authority, especially in religious affairs. Among them were some of 
the greatest imperial ñames (Julián, Justinian, Heraclius, Alexios I Komnenos), 
as weU as some of the most accomplished Byzantine writers (Theodore II 
Laskaris,''John VI Kantakouzenos,^ Manuel II Palaiologos^).The list ineludes not 
only bookish, palace-bound emperors who lived at times of literary ‘renaissance’ 
(Theodosius II, Leo VI, Constantine VII, Michael VII, Andronikos II), but also 
some of the soldier emperors who ruled at the cultural low point of the Byzantine 
‘Dark Ages’ and whose theological knowledge was later ignored or rubbished in the 
main historical record because of their controversia! religious policies. Philippikos 
Bardanes (711-713), the emperor who brought back Monotheletism, is said to 
have been ‘educated and versed in secular learning’7 Leo III (717-741) composed 
a long apology for Christianity in reply to a challenge from the Caliph ‘Umar II, 
and he posted at the gate of the palace a pictorial florilegium of biblical quotations 
supporting the veneration of the Cross.® His son, Constantine V (741-775), not 
only formulated the theology of iconoclasm but preached it in public.® Leo V 
(813-820) scoured the monastic libraries of Constantinople for books to justify 
the revival of iconoclasm in 8157® 


^ See the prescriptive remarks of Menander Rhetor in his influential treatise on 
how to write an imperial encomium: ed. and tr. D.A. RusseU and N.G. Wilson, Menander 
Rhetor (Oxford, 1981), 84—7, 89-93. Cf. also N. Radosevic, ‘The Emperor as the Patrón of 
Learning in Byzantine Basilikoi Logoi’, in Tó 'EJXyjvixóv: Studies in Honor ofSperos Vryonis Jr, 
I, ed. J. Langdon et al. (New RocheUe, NY, 1993), 267-87. 

See D. Angelov, Imperial Ideology and Political Thought in Byzantium, 1204—1330 
(Cambridge, 2007), 204-52. 

® See D.M. Nicol, The Reluctant Emperor (Cambridge, 1996), 134-60. 

^ See J.W. Barker, Manuel II Palaeologus (1391-1425): A Study in Late Byzantine 
Statesmanship (New Brunswick, 1969), 395-439; see also the editions and translations of 
his Works by G.T. Dennis ( The Letters of Manuel IT Palaeologus, CFHB 8 ] [Washington, DC, 
1977]) and J. Chrysostomides, Manuel Palaeologus' Funeral Oration on his Brother Theodore 
(Thessaloniki, 1985). 

^ Tr. J-B. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, Patriarche Jacobite d’Antioche (1166- 
1199), II/3 (París, 1904), 479; see in general}. Herrín, ‘Philippikos “the Gentle”‘, in H. 
Amirav and Bas ter Haar Romeny, From Rome to Constantinople: Studies in Honour of Averil 
Cameron (Leuven, 2007), 251-62. 

® See P. Magdalino, ‘The Other Image at the Palace Gate and the Visual Propaganda 
of Leo IIP, in E. Fisher, E. Papaioannou, D. Sullivan, eds,Byzantine Religious Culture: Essays 
in Honor of Alice-Mary Talbot, Leiden: BriU). 

^ Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883; repr. Hildesheim, 1981), 
1,427. 

Scriptor incertus, ed. I. Bekker, Leonis Grammatici Chronographia, CSHB (Bonn, 
1842),350fF. 
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Thus the general point made by PseUos and Choniates was, in general, weU made. 
Pretensión to inteUectual authority did tend to come with the job of Byzantine 
emperor, and emperors with no claim to logas and sophia, such as Justin I and Michael 
II, were the despised exception rather than the mled^ The inteUectual daughter and 
second son of Alexios I seem to have felt that their learning qualified them for the 
job better than their eider sibling, John Ild^ Whether knowledge - or pretensión to 
knowledge - in authority was a good thing is another matter, and here again, the 
histórica! record tends to support the negative assessment implicit in PseUos’ and 
Choniates’ remarks. No inteUectual emperor left an untarnished reputation, and 
in most cases it was their attempts to impose their theological and philosophical 
beliefs that flawed their achievement and made their legacy controversia!. 

The significant exceptions to this generalisation are the two middle Byzantine 
emperors who avoided theological controversy while adopting an extremely high 
inteUectual profile in other matters. Leo VT ‘the Wise’ (886-912) and his son, 
Constantino VII Porphyrogenitus (912-95) represent the high point of knowledge 
in authority at Constantinople, if one takes into account both the extent of their 
interests and the extent of their power and resources. 

Leo VI was hailed as a sophos weU before the middle of his reign, and long 
after his death he was the only Byzantine emperor who was remembered by this 
designation.^^ His reputation was based partly on his own Uterary activity, and partly 
on the projects that he commissioned.^'* He wrote hymns, anacreontic poetry,^* and 
a large number of homiliesd* he put his ñame to a military manual, the Taktika, 
and to a coUection of advice on pastoral guidance, the Hypotyposis, addressed to the 
head of a monastic community. He oversaw a reform of the Justinianic Corpus of 
Román law, which reorganised aU the material thematicaUy into the 60 books of 
the Basílica, and he issued a series of‘new constitutions’. Novéis, on the Justinianic 
model.^^ He was probably the dedicatee ofTheognostos’treatise on orthography.*^ 


For Justin I, see Vrocoyi'm^, Anécdota, VI. 11-16; Michael II: Theophanes Continuatus, 
ed. I Bekker (Bonn, 1838), 43. 

P.Magdalino, The Empire ofManuelIKomnenos, 1143-1180 ípZ’icalo'ciAyy, 1993), 194-5. 

See the discussion by S. Tougher, The Reign ofLeo VI (886-912): Politics and People 
(Leiden, 1997), chapter 5. 

See ibid., 115-6,166ff, and the bibliography cited in the foUowing notes. 

F. CiccoleUa, ‘II carme anacreóntico di Leone VI’, Bollettino dei Classici 3rd series, 
14 (1989), 17-37. 

Those extant now edited by Theodora Antonopoulou, Leonis VI Sapientis imperatoris 
Byzantini homiliae, Corpus Christianorum Series Graeca 63 (Turnhout, 2008). 

N. van derWal and J.H.A. \jiYVm,Historiae inris graeco-romani delineatio: Les sources 
du droit byzantin de 300 a 1453 (Groningen, 1985), 86ff; S.N. Troianos, Oi Nsajiéí Aéovroí f' 
Tov Eofov (Athens, 2007). 

Ed. K. Alpers, Tbeognostos: Peri orthographias. Überlieferung Queden und Text 
der Kanones 1-84 (Hamburg, 1964); cf. T. Antonopoulou, ‘The Date of Theognostos’ 
Orthography. A Reappraisal’, BZ 103 (2010), 1-12. 
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The Book of the Prefect and the TLfitome legum were also produced on his initiatived^ 
Book epigrams attest to his ownership of copies of Xenophon (Anabasis and 
Cyropaideia) Theodoret {Remedy for Greek Diseases),^^ and Urbicius* Táctica?^ But 
Leo’s reputation for wisdom rested on more than this; it involved the idea that he 
had esoteric knowledge of hidden things and could predict the fiiture. The idea, 
which already existed during his lifetime, took oíf after his death, and was in full 
flight by the time that Psellos wrote his Historia Syntomos c.1075. 


The emperor Leo was a lover of philosophy, not only in the normal and accepted sense [as 
developed by Plato and Arisotle], but also of the more esoteric kind, the inventor of which 
was Pythagoras in competition with Archytas. These two, by certain secret forces and occult 
incantations, moved the immovable, as they say, and foretold the futured^ 

Constantine VII did not go down in history with the epithet sophos, and Psellos 
had considerably less to say on the subject of his inteUectual legacy: 


The emperor occupied himself also with literature. There exist letters from his hand, which 
demónstrate his education, and logically composed speeches, and treatises which lack the 
professional touch, even though there is not a single rhetorical trope that they fail to applyd^ 

PseUos’ lukewarm assessment, which was echoed by Zonaras a century later,^® 
approximates to the downsized portrait that Ihor Sevcenko drew in his classic 
rereading of Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the early 1990sd* At the time, 
Sevcenko’s reappraisal was a salutary corrective to the overblown image of 
Constantine the great classical scholar, sophisticated littérateur, and exquisitely 
refined patrón of the arts, which nineteenth- and twentieth-century Byzantinists 
had constructed from an uncritical reading of the flattering comments of the 
emperor’s contemporaries. Yet in pointing out what Constantine was not, Sevcenko 


J. Koder, Das Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen, CFHB 33 (Vienna, 1991); P. and I. 
Zepos,/M Graecoromanum (Athens, 1931; repr. Aalen, 1962), IV, 261-585; A. Schminck, 
Studien zu mittelbyzantinischen Rechtsbüchern (Frankfiirt, 1986), 109-31. 

A. Markopoulos, 'ATtoírr¡i¿ei(¿mi; trióv Aéovra S.T' tóv S.ofd, 6v¡¿íaiM (TTr¡ ¡¿v^¡¿r¡ tyji; 
AaíTxafívaíM%oépa (Athens, 1994), 193-201. 

A. Markopoulos, ‘’Eiríypayixa irpó; Tipf]v Toü Aéovto; ST’toú 2o<j)oú’, YúppuXTa 9 
(1994) [= Mvri¡¿ri A.A. Za.xv^y¡vov\,p!írt 2,33-40. 

A. Dain, ‘Urbicius ou Mauricius?’, KEB 26 (1968), 123-36, at 125. 

Ed. and tr. W.J. Aerts, Michaelis Pselli Historia syntomos, CFHB 30 (Berlin and 
New York, 1990), 88-9 (my revisión of Aerts’ translation). 

2" Ibid.,94-5. 

Ed. Th. Büttner-Wobst, loannis Zonarae epitome historiarum, III (Bonn, 1897), 482-3. 
I. Sevcenko, ‘Re-reading Constantine Porphyrogenitus’, in J. Shepard and S. 
Franklin, eds, Byzantine Diplomacy (Aldershot, 1992), 167-95; reference to Zonaras (but 
not Psellos) on pp. 171-2. 
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has perhaps deflected attention from how unusual he was among Byzantine 
emperors in terms of his cultural input, if not output. Even assuming total mendacity 
and exaggeration in the literature linked to his ñame, its volume and variety are 
impressive. It says a lot ahout his self-image, if not ahout his accomplishments, and 
taken aU together it points to something much more amhitious than the modest 
oeuvre mentioned hy PseUos.^^ 

Works that were puhlished under Constantinos ñame inelude: 

• Legislation: Novéis regulating the acquisition of peasant and military 
landholdings hy ‘powerful’ huyers, testamentary procedure, intestacy, 
runaway slaves, and the right of asylum.^® 

• Orations'. Two speeches of exhortation addressed to the troops on the 
eastern front.^^ 

• Hagiography'?^ HomÜies on the translation ofthe relies of St John Chrysostom,^* 
the chains of St Peter,^^ the Translation of the Image of Edessa,^^ and a 
panegyric on the translation of the relies of St Gregory of Nazianzosd'* 

• Letters'. A few are preserved in the copy of his correspondence with Theodore 
of Kyzikos.^® 

• History. The Life of Basil I, forming Book V of the Continuation of 


For a general overview, see P. Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism, tr. H. Lindsay 
and A. Moffatt (Canberra, 1986), chapter 10, and Sevcenko, ‘Re-reading Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’. 

Zepos,/w, I, 218-39; N. Svoronos, ed. P Gounaridis, Les Novelles des empereurs 
macédoniens concernant la ierre et les stratiotes (Athens, 1994), 93-126; on the asylum 
legislation, see R. Macrides, ‘Justice under Manuel I Komnenos. Four Novéis on Court 
Business and Murder’, Fontes Minores 6 (1985), 99-204 at 190fF 

Ed. R. Vári,‘Zum historischen Exzerptenwerke des Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos’, 
BZ 17 (1908), 75-85, and H. Ahrweiler, ‘Un discours inédit de Constantin VII 
Porphyrogénéte’, Travaux et¡teemoires 2 (1967), 393-404. See also the useful translation and 
commentary by E. McGeer, ‘Two Military Orations of Constantine VIF, in J.W. Nesbitt, 
ed., Byzantine Authors: Literary Activities andPreoccupations (Leiden, 2003), 111-35. 

See B. Flusin, ‘Lempereur hagiographe. Remarques sur le role des premiers 
empereurs macédoniens dans le cuite des saints’, in P. Guran, ed., L’empereur hagiographe: 
Cuite des saints et monarchie Byzantine etpost-byzantine (Bucharest, 2001), 48-54. 

Ed. K.I. Dyobouniotes, ‘ KM7(rTa7T[70u nop<j)upoy£77T]Tou kóyo; ávÉKSoTo; si; Tr]7 
áiíaxogiSriv toú "kiipáyov ’lcoávvou Toü XpuíToaTÓpu’, ’E%íiTTr¡govixri E%eTr¡pi¡; Ty¡¡; &ío'Xoyixy¡¡; Egolfiíi 
Tov navíTticTTrjgiov ASrjvcév 1 (1926), 303-19. 

Ed. E. Batareikh, Chrysostomika (Rome, 1908), 978-1005; attributed to Constantine 
by Flusin, ‘Lempereur hagiographe’, 50, 

Ed. E. von Dobschütz, Christusbilder (Leipzig, 1899), 39**-85”‘; new edn and tr. by 
M. Guscin, The Image of Edessa (Leiden, 2009), 8-69. 

Ed. B. Flusin, ‘Constantin Porphyrogénéte. Discours sur la translation des reliques 
de Saint Grégoire de Nazianze (BHG 728)’, REB 57 (1999), 5-97. 

Ed. J. Darrouzés, Epistoliers byzantins du X‘ siécle (París, 1960), 317-32. 
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Theophanes now represented by Vat, gr. 167:^'’ to be discussed below. 

• Treatises: The treatises on government known to scholarship under their 
Latin titles: De administrando imperio,^^ De thematibus^^ De cerimoniis^'^ and 
the treatise on imperial expeditions appended to Book 1 of the last workd® 

Works that were explicitly dedicated to Constantino and/or commissioned by him. 
Most of them contain passages praising the emperor for his cultural interests and 
inteUectual concerns: 

• The theological poem of Leo Choirosphaktesd'^ 

• The Commentary on Gregory of Nazianzos by Basil the LessT^ 

• Constantino the Rhodians poem on the Wonders of Constantinople and his 
Ekphrasis of the church of the Holy ApostlesT^ 

• Hagiography. The Menologion of Evaristos, later incorporated into the 
Synaxarion of the Great Church;'*'* Theodore Daphnopates’ oration on 
the translation of the arm of St John Pródromos;'*^ the Homily on the 
translation of the Mandylion by Gregory Referendarios.'** 

• Historiography. The history of Genesios, and the first part of Theophanes 
Continuatus, both narrating the series of imperial reigns from the accession 
of Leo V, where Theophanes had left oíf, to the murder of Michael III in 


Theophanes Continuatus, ed. Bekker, 211-353; ed. and tr. I. Sevcenko, Tbeophanis 
Continuati Líber V: Vita Basilii imperatoris, CFHB 42 (Berlon-New York, 2011). 

Ed. Gy. Moravscik, tr. R.J.H. Jenkins, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando 
imperio CFHB 1 (Washington, DC, 1967). 

Ed. A. Pertusi, Costantino Porfirogenito De Tbematibus, Studi e testi 160 (Rome, 

1952). 

Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De cerimoniis aulae byzantinae, ed. J.J. Reiske, 2 vols 
(Bonn, 1829); Book I ed. and tr. A. Vogt, Le livre des cérémonies, 2 vols (2nd edn, París, 1967) 

'**’ Ed. J. Haldon, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Three Treatises on Imperial Military 
Expeditions, CFHB 28 (Vienna, 1990) 

'** Ed. I. Vassis, León Magistros Choirosphaktes, Chiliostichos Theologia, Supplementa 
Byzantina 6 (Berlin and New York, 2002). 

'*^ Partial edition and introduction by T.S. Schmidt, Basilii Minimi in Gregorii 
Nazianzeni orationem XXXVIII commentarii, Corpus Cjhristianorum Series Graeca 46 
(Turnhout, 2001). 

'*^ Ed. E. Legrand, ‘Description des oeuvres d’art et de Féglise des Saints-Apotres de 
Constantinople’, Revue des Etudes Grecques 9 (1896), 232-63. 

'*'* B. Flusin, ‘L’empereur hagiographe’, 41-7. 

'** Ed. V.V. Latyshev, Pravoslavnyj Palestinskij Sbornik 59 (Petrograd, 1910), 15-38. 

'** Ed. and tr. A. Dubarle, L’homélie de Grégoire le Référendaire pour la reception 
de l’image d’Edesse’, REB 55 (1997), -51; ed. with English tr. Gusin, Ihe Image ofEdessa, 
70-87. 
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867. Genesios continúes the story to inelude the reign of Basil 

• Scientific treatises'. The Geoponica,''^ the medical treatise of Theophanes 
Chrysobalantes/^ probably also the Hippiatrica}^ 

• The Excerpta histórica, or historical encyclopaedia (to be discussed).®* 

We should also note that Constantine is credited, in the account of his reign that 
was added to Theophanes Continuatus, with having established a school for the 
education of civil servants and higher clergy. 


Knowledge and the intellectual arts and Sciences had been neglected and overlooked, so what 
did his most philosophical mind devise? Since he knew that both practice and theory endear us 
to God, with practice being appropriate to political affairs, and theory to intellectual matters, he 
helped them both, arranging for training in practical business through the art of rhetoric, and 
for theory to be taught through philosophy and natural Science. He appointed the best teachers 
[in phUosophy, rhetoric, geometry and astronomy].^^ 

To conclude, Constantine VII developed an intellectual profile comparable to that 
of Leo VI, although it was less religious in character and he did not achieve the 
same distinction and permanent recognition as a sophos. 

Leo VI and Constantine VII have both been weU studied as intellectual 
figures. More has been written on Constantine, though most of it has involved 
the unhelpful construction and deconstruction of the emperor as the lead figure 
in a classical ‘renaissanceV^ while Leo has been better served in a recent political 
analysis of his reign, which, among other things, does seriously engage with 


Theophanes Continuatus, ed. Bekker, 3-211. Genesios: ed. A. LesmüUer-Werner, H. 
Thurn, losephi Genesii Regum libri quattuor, CFHB 14 (Berlín and New York, 1978); tr. 
A. Kaldellis, Genesios, On the Reigns of the Emperors, Byzantina Australiensia 11 (Canberra, 
1998). 

See Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism, ; the work is used extensively by J. Lefort, ‘The 
Rural Economy, Sevefth Centuries’, in A. Laiou, ed., The Economic History of Byzantium, I, 
231-310 (translation of the preface on p. 231). 

See Joseph A.M. Sonderkamp, Theophanes Chrysobalantes, HOIKIAA BTZANTINA 
7 (Bonn, 1987). 

See A..yVcC?i!oe,A Byzantine Encyclopaedia ofHorse Medicine:The Sources, Compilation 
and Transmission of the Hippiatrica (Oxford, 2007). 

Ed. C. de Boor et al, Excerpta Histórica iussu imperatoris Constantini Porphyrogeniti 
confecta, 4 vols (Berlín, 1903-1910). 

Theophanes Continuatus, 446. On this section (Book VI, 2B) of the work, see A. 
Markopoulos, ‘Tó rroprpaÍTO Toü Kcov(7TavTÍ70u Z' toú nop(j)upoy£V7f|Tou <7 tó 6o |3i^7[o Ttj; 
Evvsgíícu; TOÚ Qío<^ciyr\ ’, in G. Andreiomenos, ed., EvxapTciaíi ’E%ouvo<;: Aípiécoga. ¡ttov KaSr¡yy¡Ty¡ 
nava,yi(ÓTr¡ Á. Ma,crTpobr¡gy¡Tpy¡ (Athens, 2007), 511-20. 

For references to older literature and critique, see Sevcenko, ‘Re-reading Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ 
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the ideological significance of his reputation for wisdom/'' But many questions 
remain unanswered, not least because the two emperors have not been looked 
at together as a unique phenomenon in the long history of Byzantium. Why did 
they happen when they did, and why did nothing quite like them happen again? 
Why was it so important for them to cultívate the intellectual aspect of imperial 
authority, as opposed to the others they could have chosen, notably leadership in 
war? What was the significance, for their political authority, of the intellectual 
projects they variously directed and sponsored? Was the image of this activity more 
important to them than the reality? What was the relationship between knowledge 
and authority that they sought to impose: the authority of knowledge, authority 
through knowledge, or authority over knowledge? 

To start with the reality, it is significant that the first and largest projects 
undertaken by Leo VI were the reissuing of Román Law (the Basilika and the 
Novéis) and the revival of military theory (the Táctico), and that the main projects 
of Constantino VII {DAI, De thematibus, De cerimoniis, Excerpta histórica, Tre.'íúse, 
on imperial expeditions) aU had to do with the functioning of the state.^® In other 
words, the core concern of their intellectual activity was to review and reform 
the performance of imperial government. Thus their choice of priorities may be 
explained as a utilitarian responso to the practica! necessity of putting the imperial 
house in order for the purpose of reviving and restoring the Román State. But 
programmes of order and renewal are never purely practical and utilitarian. The 
very concepts, which were much articulated in the imperial projects of Leo VI 
and Constantino VII, carry a high ideological charge.®* In a theocracy such as 
Byzantium, they connote the imperativo of restoring human society to a State 
of grace, of rendering the ruler and his people acceptable to God and worthy of 
divine favour. In the particular case of Byzantium, the restoration of good order 
was identified with the return to religious orthodoxy after the deviant disorders of 
iconoclasm, which in post-iconoclast propaganda had become associated not only 
with the military disasters of the ‘Dark Ages’, but also with the neglect of education 
and the wilful destruction of intellectual life by the iconoclast emperors.^^ For Leo 


Tougher, The Reign ofLeo VI. 

P. Pieler, "H crug^oXi^ toü KavdTOLVTÍvov nop<pvpoyevvr¡Tov (7ty¡ vopixr¡ (piXoXoyla, in A. 
Markopoulos, ed., Constantine VilPorphyrogenitus and his Age (Athens, 1989), 79-86. 

P. Pieler, ‘AvaKáGapffK; xwy Tra^aiüv ■vógwv und makedonische Renaissance’, Subseciva 
Groningana 3 (1989), 61-77; P. Magdalino, ‘The Non-Juridical Legislation ofLeo VP, in 
S. Troianos, eá.. Acta Atheniensia ad lus Byzantinum Spectantia (Athens-Komotini, 1997), 
169-82; Ídem, “The Distance of the Past in Early Medieval Byzantium (VII-X Centuries)’, 
Ideologie epratiche del reimpiego neU’alto medioevo [= Settimane di studio del Centro Italiano di 
studi suWalto medioevo, 46 (1999)], 115-46. 

The decline of education was first noted by Nikephoros with reference to the 
political upheavals around the turn of the eighth century: ed. and tr. C. Mango, Nikephoros, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Short History, CFHB 13 (Washington, D.C, 1990), 120-1. It 
was then progressively blamed on the emperor Leo III, first by Theophanes {Chronographia, 
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VI and Constantine VII, the theme of restoration also served to legitímate their 
dynastic regime by delibérate propagation of the view that imperial renewal had 
properly begun with the change of dynasty that brought their ancestor, Basil I 
‘the Macedonian’, to power in 867; the new start had come not with the ending 
of iconoclasm under Michael III, but with the removal of this blasphemous, 
irresponsible degenerate to make way for the robust and god-fearing Basil. 
Constantine VII had a further reason for wanting to demónstrate that the return 
to the exceUence of the pre-iconoclastic empire was the special responsibility of the 
Macedonian dynasty. This was the fact that he himselfwas sidelined for 24years by 
another usurper. Romanos I Lekapenos, who with his sons threatened to displace 
the ‘Macedonian line, just as Basil had displaced the Amorians. Constantine’s 
inteUectual projects, which he promoted after the deposition of Romanos in 944, 
underlined his care for the ancient institutions and traditions of the State that were 
his birthright, and which the ignorant interloper had neglected.^^ 

The review and reform programme of the Macedonian emperors - the 
‘Macedonian Renaissance’-would probably have happened regardless of dynastic 
change, given that important elements of it, notably the re-codification of the law 
and the promotion of education, can be traced back to the Caesar Bardas, únele 
and regent of Michael III, and to the patriarch Photios whose career spanned the 
transition from the Amorian to the Macedonian dynasty.*® However, it was clearly 
the political and dynastic circumstances of Leo VI and Constantine VII that 
caused Leo to clothe his inteUectual activity in an aura of extraordinary sophia and 
Constantine to cultívate a similar if lower-profile image. To a large extent, Leos 
role was set up for him by Basil 1. Himself an upstart of peasant provincial origin, 
who owed his meteoric social rise to his skiUs in wrestling and horse taming, and 
perhaps in appealing to the baser instinets of Michael III, Basil made up for his 
own lack of education by ensuring that his sons had nothing but the best, under 
the tuition of Photios himself.*^ It is not clear whether aU four sons - Constantine, 


ed. C. de Boor [Leipzig, 1883; repr. Hildesheim, 1981], I, 405, and then by George the 
Monk, who has Leo torch the ‘palace’ of the oikoumenikos didaskalos, burning the twelve 
teachers alive with all their books. ‘From that time knowledge of the Sciences became scarce 
in the Román Empire, diminished as it was by the mindlessness of phÜistine rulers, until 
the days of Michael and Theodora the pious and faithful emperors’: ed. C. de Boor, Georgii 
Monachi Chronicon (Leipzig, 1904; repr. 1978), 742. 

In the Life of Basil, Constantine says that under his grandfather, ‘Üfe seemed to 
return to its ancient order and dignity (kk! éSókei aíSii; 6 ^ío<; éttI rr\(; ápf^aiaq eúra^íap kkí 
Karao'Táaecoi;)’: Theophanes Continuatus,'ilS. 

Romanos’ disregard for ancient tradition: De administrando imperio, ed. Moravesik, 
tr. Jenkins, 72-7; De cerimoniis, ed. Reiske, I, 606. 

*® Theophanes Continuatus, 184—93; M.Th. Fogen, ‘Reanimation of Román law in the 
ninth century: remarks on reasons and results’, in L. Brubaker, ed., Byzantium in the Ninth 
Century: Dead or Alive? (Aldershot, 1998), 11-22. 

Theophanes Continuatus, Tlb-l', and see ibid., 314, for Basil’s efforts to improve 
himself by listening to edifying literature. 
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Leo, Alexander and Stephen - were educated to the same level, or if, as is likely, 
Leo received special treatment, whether this was before or after the death of bis 
eider brother, Constantine, that placed him first in Une for the succession. However, 
when the succession did pass to Leo in 880, Basil put education (TraíSeua-ii;) and 
reading the Scriptures (áváyvwo-ii; ypacfjwv) first and last on the list of royal qualities 
that he recommended to his son in a Fürstenspiegel probably by Photios.^^ 

He highUghted wisdom, especiaUy divine wisdom, even more strongly in the words 
of advice that he addressed to Leo in the last month of his Ufe. 

As Shaun Tougher and Athanasios Markopoulos have both pointed out,*^ in this 
exhortation to divine wisdom, Basil I was eífectively urging Leo to play Solomon 
to his own role of David that had been scripted for him, by Photios among others.^'* 
David was a favourite role model for Christian rulers, not least because of his status 
as the ancestor of the Virgin Mary and Jesús, but the paraUels in BasÜ’s career were 
particularly cióse, cióse enough for the comparison to justify his violent accession 
as divinely providential. If Basil, as a Christian David, could be shown not only to 
have succeeded a wicked Saúl figure in the person of Michael III, but to have been 
succeeded by a Solomonic son, the typology was complete. AU the indications are 
that Leo threw himself with conviction into the role of Solomon, which indeed 
makes sense of his unique combination of attributes: his lawgiving, his preaching 
and his reputation for occult knowledge. AU that was missing was the Temple, but 
this had already been built by Basil, in the shape of the magnificent Nea Ekklesia.^® 
Leo’s Solomonic wisdom justified and secured his position as the second ruler 
in a new Davidic dynasty, a position that was chaUenged not only by potential 
usurpers in his entourage, including his brother and co-emperor Alexander,*^ but 
also by the powerful rivalry of the newly Christianised Bulgarian kingdom, whose 
ruler, Symeon, also had a reputation for wisdom.The role of Solomon, moreover, 
allowed Leo to reclaim an authority in religious aífairs, and an ascendancy of the 
kingship over the priesthood, that emperors had lost since the end of iconoclasm. 


“ PG 107, xxi-lvi, at xxi 

Tougher, The Reign of Leo VI, 127-8; A. Markopoulos, Autour des Chapitres 
parénétiques de Basüe 1“’, in ETYYXIA: Mélanges offerts á Héléne Ahrweiler, Byzantina 
Sorbonensia 16 (París, 1998), 469-79. 

G. Dagron, Emperor and Priest The Imperial Office in Byzantium (Cambridge, 2003), 
199-200; L. Brubaker, Vision and Meaning in Ninth-Century Byzantium: Image as Exegesis 
in theHomilies of Gregory ofNazianzos (Cambridge, 1999), 185ff. 

See P. Magdalino, ‘Observations on the Nea Ekklesia of Basil Y, JOB 37 (1987), 
51-64; repr. in Studies on the History and Topography ofByzantine Constantinople (Aldershot, 
2007), no. V. 

Tougher, The Reign ofLeo VI, chapter 9. 

See J. Shepard, ‘The ruler as instructor, pastor and wise: Leo VI of Byzantium and 
Symeon of Bulgaria’, in T. Reuter, eá.,Alfred the Great: Papers from the Eleventh-Centenary 
Conferences (Aldershot, 2003), 339-58. 
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largely through the forceful influence of Photios. One of Leo’s first acts as emperor 
was to bring about the deposition of bis former tutor from the patriarchate.*® 

Unfortunately, Leo did not manage to avoid the shadier side of Solomons 
image, as a múltiple womaniser who oífended God (I Kings 11)/“' because bis 
antipathy to bis first wife, Theophano, and then bis strenuous efforts to father a 
son, led to Tetragamy, confiict with the Church, and a reputation for the tenth- 
century equivalent of gross moral turpituded® Constantino Vil, the fruit of Leo’s 
contentious fourth marriage, thus inherited a chequered paternal legacy, in addition 
to being only seven years oíd when bis father died. In general terms, it is clear 
that he venerated bis father’s memory^^ and followed in bis father’s inteUectual 
and ideological footsteps, without acquiring the same reputation for extraordinary 
sophia^Nds this because he did not seek it, prudently avoiding an image of authority 
that had caused scandal and schism in the Church? It is perhaps indicativo that 
he never got around to writing an encomiastic biography of his father, and that 
the ‘oíficial’ history of Leo’s reign in Book VI of Theophanes Continuatus had to 
be adapted, apparently, from the lukewarm if not anti-Macedonian chronicle 
of Symeon the LogoAeted^ Or, on the other hand, did Constantino lack the 
confidence and perhaps the education to project himself quite so seriously? 

His education may have been deficient compared with Leo’s; he was not 
tutored by Photios, and he had no one looking out for him after his father’s deathP^ 
Lack of confidence, however, does not seem to have been his problem. If we look 
at his projects in terms of knowledge and authority, we can see that his attitude 
to knowledge was as authoritarian as it was possible to get. This is nowhere more 
apparent than in those projects that were in one way or another historiographical. 
In directing the excerpting, compilation and composition of historical narrativos, 
Constantino VII forcefuUy attempted to impose his imperial authority on the 
knowledge of the past, and to make that knowledge authoritative. 


On Photios and the ‘kingship of the patriarchs’, see Dagron Emperor and Priest, 
223-35. 

Byzantine chroniclers noted that the womanising undid the effects of the wisdom: 
for example, George the Monk, ed. de Boor, 202,204—5. 

Tougher, The Reign ofLeo VI, chapter 6. 

This is clear both from the mentions of Leo throughout the De administrando 
imperio. De thematibus (see especiaUy I. 9 and 12) and De cerimoniis, and from the way in 
which writers addressing Constantine refer to his father, emphasising their own previous 
association with him: see for example, Darrouzés, Epistoliers, 326; Constantine the Rhodian, 
ed. MiUer, ‘Description, 37, 44, 48; see also Theophanes Continuatus, 460: ‘Constantine 
rejoiced in his father’s works as if they were his own’. 

Theophanes Continuatus, 353-77; cf. Symeonis Magistri et Logothetae Chronicon, ed. S. 
Wahlgren, CFHB 44 (Berlin and New York, 2006). 

He implicitly blames his lackofliterary sophistication {ágovría) and other misfortunes 
on the deprivation he suffered at the hands of Romanos I: Darrouzés, Epistoliers,T>\%. 
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Historiography was noticeably absent from the projects of Leo VI, though 
they clearly involved aw^areness of and research into the remóte as weU as the 
recent pastd'* Indeed, it is remarkable that the only major histories knotvn to have 
been written in the century befóte 945 were the chronicle of George the Monk^® 
and the now^ lost Ecdesiastical History of Niketas David the Paphlagonian''^ - both 
w^orks produced outside the ambit of the court, and with a studied indifference 
if not hostility to imperial authority. The historiographical projects instigated by 
Constantine VII thus marked a conscious revival of interest in a gente of learning 
that had been neglected at court for a very long time/’’ As we have seen, they 
comprised, on the one hand, the historical encyclopaedia or Excerpta histórica, and, 
on the other hand, three historical narrativos covering the period from 813 to 
886. After the re-codification of Román Law, the Excerpta histórica sffAs probably 
the most ambitious and certainly the most laborious inteUectual enterprise of the 
Macedonian emperors.'’^ From the little that remains we know that it consisted 
of passages from the works of around 30 historiaos cut and pasted into 53 books 
with thematic headings. We possess only the book ‘On embassies’, preserved 
in its entirety, and parts of the books ‘On virtues and vices’, ‘On conspiracies 
against rulers’, and ‘On opinions’. A further 20 books can be identified from cross 
references and from mentions in other sources. The preface to each section was 
identical, as we can teU from the two surviving examples, and in it the anonymous 
author, probably the head of the team of excerptors, explains the purpose of the 
exercise: this is to render inteUigible and accessible the immense mass of historical 
data and historical writings, which deters men from reading them and drawing the 
necessary lessons. Thus Constantine - ‘the most orthodox and Christian ruler of 
all time’ - has proceeded to coUect books of history ‘from aU over the world’, and 
make a choice {ekloge) of material to summarise, or rather to appropriate, under the 
53 themes (hypotheseis). 

The Excerpta has been valued by modern scholarship mainly for the Information 
it preserves about otherwise unknown texts and their authors. As a work of history. 
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it has not been rated very highly; indeed, Paul Lemerle dismissed it as an ‘anti- 
histoire’, which with its scissors and paste effectively de-historicises history for 
the sake of moral edificationP^ Bernard Flusin has qualified the harshness of this 
judgement, commenting that the rationale expressed in the preface evinces ‘a 
certain conception of history’, and that the cutting and pasting according to theme 
corresponded to the way that Byzantines read and wrote history as literature; 
he sees evidence in works like Theophanes Continuatus and the history of John 
Skylitzes for the relevance and viability of Constantine’s thematic categories.^® 
Positive reappraisal of the Excerpta has now been taken much further in the 
systematic study by András Németh.*^ Whatever its histórica! valué, the collection 
is interesting for what it reveáis about the imperial appropriation of historiography 
as an ideológica! tool. We should note that Constantine is highlighted as the brains 
behind the operation, who in his capacity as ‘most Christian and Orthodox ruler’ 
chooses the material and determines the categories to which it is to be adapted 
by ‘synopsis or rather appropriation, and thereby transformed. Transformed into 
what? Most obviously, into a florilegium. Florilegia, collections of excerpts from 
authoritative texts, had flourished in recent centuries, especiaUy in the theological 
debates over the natures of Christ and the veneration of icons, in which both 
sides had marshaUed stockpiles of quotations from the Church Fathers and the 
acts of Church councils.®^ Constantine’s florilegium of historical texts (aU from 
Christian authors) thus fell into the long tradition of deflning orthodoxy, and may 
be seen as an ethical and political addendum to the Triumph of Orthodoxy in 843. 
But it also foUowed the process of legal codiflcation begun by Photios and Leo 
VI. StructuraUy, the closest paraUel to Constantine’s 53 books of textual snippets 
grouped according to theme is to be found in the 60 books of the Basilika, where 
the whole of Román law is reclassifled thematicaUy.®^ Just as Leo VI, foUowing 
the Justinianic precedent, had appropriated the law and reissued it as his own act 


Ibid., 331: ‘a compliation which cuts and breaks up the sources and gets them out 
of orderand scatters the pieces in such a way as to destroy the sequence and the meaning is 
anti-historical. 
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of legislation, so Constantine reissued the useful lessons of history under his own 
authority. 

The parallel with legislation may be taken further if we regard the test of 
Constantine’s historiographical oeuvre, the new histórica! compositions for 
which he was responsible, as the literary equivalent of Novéis, or new laws. The 
comparison is not far-fetched when we consider the degree to which Constantine 
insisted on stamping the narrative of Christian imperial history with his own seal 
of authorship and authority. In the preface to the Life of Basil I, of which he 
claims to be the author, he States that this work was all he had managed to achieve 
of a grand design to write the entire history of the Byzantine Empire from the 
beginning: 


It was long my purpose and intention to implant experience and knowledge of public affairs in 
the minds of the studious through the unforgettable and immortal mouth of history. I planned, 
as far as I was able, to recount the more memorable deeds of each one of the emperors, officials, 
generáis and their subordinates during the entire period of Román rule in Constantinople. But 
since the undertaking required much time, continual effort, abundance of books and freedom 
from the affairs of State, and we had none of this, of necessity I took a more modest course. This 
was to nárrate the deeds and the whole lifestyle, from birth to death, of one emperor who raised 
imperial power to a great height; he bore the royal ñame of Basil, and he was of great benefit to 
the affairs of the Román State. In this way, later generations wiU not remain in ignorance of the 
first source and root of an imperial line which has extended over a great length of time, and his 
descendants wiU have their very own home-grown rule and statue and archetype for imitation. 

If more time is allotted to our life, and there is some respite from our iUnesses, and external 
circumstances do not stand in the way, maybe we shall add the whole subsequent account of 
history down to our own generation.^^ 

On the face of it, Constantine’s statements sound preposterous - did he seriously 
contémplate writing a complete, detailed narrative of 500 years of history, and did 
he seriously expect his readers to accept his own grandfather’s biography as the 
next best thing? However, we should recognise that by setting this biography in the 
context of a plan to write a general history of Byzantium, he is making significant 
claims for the authority of his own knowledge. In the first place, he lays claim to 
authority over the historical memory of the imperial past, and secondly he claims 
the authority of history for a blatant piece of dynastic propaganda, which brazenly 
fiouts the rules of historical objectivity and impartiality, and seems to draw on every 
literary genre other than historiography.^® Moreover, an examination of Theophanes 
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Continuatus and Genesios reveáis that, while Constantine’s general history of 
Byzantium never got beyond the stage of wishful thinking, he was nevertheless 
concerned to produce an ‘authorised versión of imperial history from Constantino 
the Great to Basil 1. Glose comparison of the two largely paraUel accounts of the 
period 813-867, with particular attention to their prefaces,*'’ leads to the foUowing 
reconstruction:*^ 

1. Having given up the idea of writing a general history, Constantino adopted 
the chronicle of Theophanes as a serviceahle record of the period from 
Constantino the Great to Michael I (305-813), and set ahout coUecting 
material for a history of the foUowing reigns, possibly reserving the reign of 
Basil I for sepárate treatment. 

2. He edited this material together in a dossier of sequential but unconnected 
excerpts and abridgments resembling his historical encyclopedia, except 
that the texts were more diverse and probably included saints’ Uves in 
addition to short secular narratives. 

3. He commissioned Genesios to ‘write up’ the dossier into a history of the 
period 813-867 in four ‘books of kings’, one per reign, which in title and 
number echoed the history of the kingdoms of Israel and Judaea in the 
Septuagint. Genesios probably exceeded his brief by covering the reign of 
Basil I along with that of Michael III in Book 4, although he clearly had 
access to much biographical material for Basil. 

4. Dissatisfied with Genesios’ effort, Constantino turned the dossier over to 
an anonymous author, with instructions to produce another narrativo of the 
period 813-867 under closer supervisión by the emperor, leaving the reign 
of Basil I for sepárate treatment by Constantino himself. The result was 
Books I-IV of Theophanes Continuatus, more or less as we have them today 
in Vat.gr. 167. 

It is above aU the existence of two paraUel histories commissioned by Constantino 
VTI that aUows us to perceive his proactive role in authorising the historiography 
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of the period before 867. Together, they are unique as being the only pieces of 
Byzantine history writing that were explicitly made to order for the reigning 
emperor. Moreover, the fact that the emperor commissioned more than one 
narrative of the same events shows that he had high and precise expectations. 
Comparison of the two leaves no doubt that it was Genesios who wrote first and 
was found wanting, in both style and substance. Constantino VII was evidently 
not pleased by his dense, obscuro and gratuitously erudito style, which often 
failed to make narrative sense of his sources. As regards content, Genesios paid 
too much attention to the exploits of his own ancestor Constantino, he was too 
Soft on the emperors who preceded Basil I, and he did not say enough, or say 
the right things, ahout Basil himself. Theophanes Continuatus remedied aU these 
deficiencies, in addition to using extra sources and recording events, such as the 
Arah occupation of Sicily, that Genesios had omitted completely. His title and 
preface also indicate that he was more adept at praising his patrón, and making the 
acknowledgements that Constantino VII was expecting to hear.Thus he fulsomely 
acknowledges Constantine’s role in coUecting and editing his source material 
{hypotheseis), descrihing himself merely as the ‘helping hand’. He also specifies that 
he is continuing the narrative of the chronicle of Theophanes, of whom, he adds, 
Constantino happens to he the grandson.*® 

This adoption of St Theophanes the Confessor as the ancestor of Constantino 
VII on his mother’s side - a genealogy endorsed hy two other sources, including 
Constantino hirnselP'* - has not received the attention it deserves.''® Whatever 
the truth of it, its implications are significant. It not only added legitimacy to 
Leo VI’s fourth marriage, and the lustre of iconodule orthodoxy to Constantino 
VH’s already fahulous pedigree (we may recaU that on his father’s side he was 
already descended, according to his own account in the Vita Basilii, from Tiridates, 
Constantino and Alexander the Great^'); it also aUowed Constantino to take 
dynastic possession of the Chronicle of Theophanes, which he had clearly decided 
to canonise as the official, default history of the period from Constantino I to 
Michael I - no douht hecause of the impeccahle orthodoxy of its author and its 
contents. Thus, when we return to the preface of the Vita Basilii with the preface of 
Theophanes Continuatus in mind, it hecomes clear that his idea of producing a grand 
history of Byzantium was not just a passing fancy, or rhetorical window dressing 


See Sevcenko, ‘The Title’, 89-93. 

Ed. Moravcsik, tr. Jenkins, De administrando imperio, 98-9. The other source is a 
hagiographical laudation of Theophanes by Theodore Protasekretis, Ein Dithyrambus auf 
den Chronisten Theophanes, Kónigliche bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften zu München, 
Sitzungsberichte derphilos. -philol. und der hist. Classe, 1896, Heft 4. 

Apart from Sevcenko, op.cit., the only discussion I know is P. Yannopoulos, 
‘Constantin Porphyrogénéte et Théophane le Confesseur’, Byzantion 75 (2005), 362-72. 

Theophanes Continuatus, 213-16; cf. A.Markopoulos, ‘Constantine the Great in 
Macedonian historiography: models and approaches’,in P.Magdalino,ed.,A^f'Zü Constantines. 
TheRhythm ofTmperialRenewal in Byzantium, 4th-13th Centuries (Aldershot, 1994), 161fF. 
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for his dynastic propaganda, but a serious intention to represent bis dynasty as the 
culmination of Byzantine imperial history. It was a plan that he did not abandon 
completely, but modified by bringing the whole of imperial historiography within 
the family: authorising the chronicle of his ancestor Theophanes as the canonical 
history of the period to 813, supervising the sequel as far as 867, and authoring the 
crowning piece, the Vita Basilii. It was stiU a large structure, even if most of it was 
reused, and only the top floor was newly built. 

If this interpretation of Constantino’s historiographical edifico is correct, two 
questions arise: first, why was it not constructed before his reign, and second, 
why was such massive underpinning needed for a relatively modest piece of 
biographical whitewash? I believe the answer to both questions may lie in the 
non-imperial history writing of the period, and specificaUy in two works, the lost 
Eccksiastical History of Niketas David® and the Chronicle of Symeon Logothete 
and Magister. Both of these works were universal histories, yet both ended with 
accounts of recent history that expressed strongly partisan views: the former against 
Photios, the latter against the Macedonian dynasty and in favour of Romanos 
Lekapenos. Constantino VII and his circle are likely to have known the history 
of Niketas David, from which both Genesios and Theophanes Continuatus drew 
their information on Photios and Ignatios directly or indirectly It is not so clear 
whether they could have read the Logothete Chronicle, which may not have been 
completed until after Constantinos death in 959.^^ Even so, it is unlikely that the 
court was entirely unaware of the fact that Symeon, a high-ranking ex-minister, 
was engaged in writing a universal history in which he was planning to teU some 
of the alternativo stories that were circulating about the origins of the Macedonian 
dynasty - how Basil was physicaUy implicated in the murders of Bardas and 
Michael III,® how Leo VI was not Basil’s son but Michael’s,® how Photios had 
refused Basil communion, caUing him a thief and a murderer, and this was why 
Basil had had Photios removed.*^ The circulation of such stories may account for 
some of the strange omissions and assertions in Genesios’narrativo of Basil’s reign, 
and the suhsequent puhlication, or pre-puhlication, of Symeon’s chronicle may 
help to explain why Constantino VII was moved to replace Genesios’ inept piece of 
whitewash with a much more thorough rehahilitation. The foUowing tahle presents 
certain major divergences hetween the three narrativos that reveal how the Vita 
Basilii was written hoth to complete the inadequate account of Genesios and to 
‘correct’ the emharrassing statements of the Logothete Chronicle. 


® See above n. 76. 

''3 Wahlgren,5*-8*. 

® Ed.Wahlgren, 251,256-8. 
® Ibid.,255. 

Ibid., 262. 
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Genesios, ed. Lesmüller- Logothete Chronicle, ed. 
Wemer and Thurn Wahlgren 


No mention of change of 
patriarch under Basil I. 


On becoming solé emperor 
after the murder of 
Michael III, Basil builds a 
church to the Archangels. 
Hete he ‘receives the 
imperial crown from an 
archpriest’s hands’, and 
crowns three of his sons 
co-emperors (80). 

Adrián, commander of the 
fleet sent to the relief of 
Syracuse, is held up in the 
Peloponnese for 50 days 
by contrary winds. The city 
falls to the Arabs (82-3). 
[No previous mention of 
the Arab occupation of 
Sicily; long digression on 
the etymology of Italian 
place ñames.] 


Photios refuses Basil 
communion, caUing him 
thief and murderer; Basil 
has Photios removed and 
reinstates St Ignatios (262). 


Basil buys up properties 
near the Palace and 
excavates the terrain to 
build the Nea Ekklesia. The 
naval crews being occupied 
in the construction work, 
the fleet experiences delay 
(fyjccSvTíjí) in sailing to the 
relief of Syracuse, which 
falls to the Arabs (264). 


In building the Nea, Basil 
melts down many bronze 
statues and strips many 
churches and houses of 
their mosaics, marbles and 
columns (265). 

At the death of Ignatios, 
Photios is reinstated as 
patriarch (265). 


On 1 May 880, Photios 
inaugurates the Nea 
Ekklesia with great 
ceremony. 


Life of Basil, in Theophanes 
Continuatus, ed. Bekker 


Basil calis a synod to settle 
church affairs, which are in 
disarray after Michael IIPs 
misrule. He restores the 
rightful patriarch (Ignatios) 
and orders his replacement 
(Photios) to step down while 
Ignatios lives (262). 


Basil assembles the fleet in 
Constantinople in readiness 
to repel an attack from 
Egypt and Syria, and puts 
the crews to work on the 
Nea to keep them usefuUy 
occupied. When the Arabs of 
Egypt and Syria, learning of 
Basil’s preparations, cali off 
the attack, the fleet is free to 
sail to the relief of Syracuse, 
but the city falls because 
the lazy (paSuyÓTEpoi;) naval 
commander, Adrián, aUows 
himself to be detained by 
contrary winds instead of 
using his oarsmen to advance 
(308-12). 


At the death of Ignatios, Basil 
reinstates Photios as patriarch, 
having already honoured 
him greatly for his learning 
(276-7). 

Description of the 
magniflcent Nea Ekklesia, 
dedicated to Christ, the 
archangel Gabriel, the prophet 
Elijah, the Theotokos and St 
Nicholas (327-9). 

Basil magniflcently rebuilds 
the church of the Archangel 
Michael at ta Tzerou (339). 
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It is obvious that the text of Genesios omits major information that was vital to 
any ful! or fulsome appreciation of Basil I’s achievements. A degree of negligence 
cannot be ruled out, especially in the failure to mention the initial Arab invasión 
of Sicily and progressive occupation of the island prior to Basil’s reign’^ - facts 
that mitigated Basil’s own responsibility for the loss of Syracuse. But the other 
important facts that Genesios omits - the reinstatement of the patriarch Ignatios 
and Photios’ second patriarchate, and the building of the splendid Nea Ekklesia - 
were potentiaUy very embarrassing to Basil’s reputation, as the Logothete’s account 
of them malees plain. It was difficult to mention Ignatios’ reinstatement without 
confronting the aUegation, which may have been widely believed and even true, 
that Photios had been sacked because he had had the courage and integrity to 
denounce Basil’s criminal usurpation. It was also difficult to ignore or deny the 
reports that Basil’s greatest building project, the Nea Ekklesia, had caused the 
fall of Syracuse, and had involved the demolition and spoliation of many fine 
buildings. Genesios avoided the potential embarrassment of these facts by simply 
leaving them out and by mentioning, instead, Basil’s construction of another fine 
church and coronation therein at the hands of an unnamed bishop.*® Constantino 
VII, however, was clearly dissatisfied by this avoidance of the issues and the 
substituto information, and made sure that the Life of Basil included the sensitivo 
facts while presenting them in the best possible light.Thus the changos of patriarch 
were presentad as a restoration of canonical order in the church, and the Nea was 
celebrated as one, albeit the most magnificent, of Basil’s numerous building works 
that are catalogued towards the end of the narrativa; the catalogue also ineludes his 
church of the Archangels, though without any mention of a coronation. 

On these points, it is not entirely clear whether the positiva spin given 
in the Life of Basil was an answer to, or answered by, the negativo reporting in 
the Logothete Chronicle. But in one particular, the connection between the 


Mentioned briefly by Symeon Logothete, ed. Wahlgren, 215, and more fuUy by 
Theophanes Continuatus, 81-4. 

Some modern commentators have assumed that the church is the Nea: A.Toynbee, 
Copnstantine Porphyrogenitus and his World (Oxford, 1973), 584-5; Kaldellis, Genesios, 100 
n. 449. However, this cannot be correct, since the Nea was dedicated to Elijah, Christ, the 
Theotokos and St Nicholas as well as one or both of the Archangels Michael and Gabriel 
(Magdalino, ‘Observations’). Genesios also gives the impression that the building of the 
church and the coronation took place soon after Basil’s accession in 867, whereas work 
on the Nea did not start untü ten years later, and it was not consecrated until 1 May 880, 
nine months after the death of his eldest son Constantino who according to Genesios was 
included in the coronation. As Dagron, Emperor and Priest, 198, has recognised, the church 
in question is rather to be identified with the church of the Archangels that Basil rebuilt 
in the Tzerou/Steirou quarter further to the north of the Palace: Janin, R. La géographie 
ecclésiastique de TEmpire byzantin, I, Le siége de Constantinople et lepatriarcat oecuménique, 3: 
Les églises et les monastéres, 2nd edn (Paris, 1969), 340, 345-6. The mention of the ‘bishop’ 
(áp;(iEpÉM<;) who performed the coronation probably, though not necessarily, refers to the 
patriarch - who would in this case have been Ignatios. 
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construction of the Nea and the fall of Syracuse, the Life of Basil clearly provides 
extra information that qualifies to the point of refuting the hald statement of the 
Logothete: it explains that the naval crews were stationed in Constantinople, with 
time on their hands that was usefiiUy employed in the construction work, for good 
defence reasons. It also, elaborating on the story told by Genesios, blames the 
fleet’s failure to reach Syracuse and break the siege not on the ‘delay’ (¡SpaSíiTV]!;) 
caused by the construction work, but on the ‘laziness’ (pa6u[rí«) of the commander 
who waited in Monemvasia for a favourable wind, instead of using bis oarsmen to 
advance. Here, I would suggest, we have a piece of intertextual dialogue indicating 
that the Logothete Chronicle was composed before the Life of Basil, and therefore 
before the death of Constantino VII in 959. 

At aU events, Constantino wanted bis knowledge of history to have the last 
Word. But how good, or authoritative, was his knowledge, beyond the authority 
of his imperial word? How much of it was true? How much did he care if it was 
true? It is obvious that the work of history for which he cared most, the Vita 
Basilii, was literaUy too good to be true: a tissue of legends and ideal models in 
which the hard facts of Basil’s biography were just one of the threads. The author 
shows his concern for historical accuracy when it suits him.’’ Thus he excuses the 
brevity of his account of Basil’s eastern campaigns by saying that he wiU not invent 
military details for which he has no reliadle witness. ‘Since we cannot find time 
to commit to writing things that are commonly acknowledged facts, it would be 
idle to protract our account with doubtful material («[icf)íPo'Xa)’.“° Later, he admits 
to having given the misleading impression that the Italian victories of Nikephoros 
Phokas the eider happened in rapid succession, because their exact chronology 
has not been recorded.^®^ Yet he has no scruples in recounting as fact the details 
of Basil’s iUustrious Arsacid genealogy, although the principal ‘authority’ for this 
was a bogus prophecy concocted by Photios.“^ This is just one case of‘doubtful 
material’ in the text. Accuracy of information and reliability of sources were clearly 
subordinated to delivery of the ‘authorised’ message. 

But did Constantine VII and his team consciously invent facts, or go out of 
their way to inelude stories that they knew to be fictitious? The emperor’s own 
attitude to the line between historical fact and fiction is iUustrated in Chapter 
13 of the De Administrando Imperio, where Constantine famously advises his son 


For the pretensions and shortcomings of the text as a self-conscious work of history, 
see Van Hoof,‘Among Christian Emperors’, 170-3. 

Theophanes Continuatus, 279-80. 

Ibid.,313. 

Ibid., 212-5; cf. Leo VI, Homily 14, ed. Antonopoulou, Leonis sapientis Homiliae, 
199-200. For Photios’ psendo-prophecy, see Niketas David the Paphlagonian, Life of the 
PatriarchIgnatios,PG 105, cois. 565-8; Pseudo-Symeon,ed. Bekker, Theophanes Continuatus, 
689-90; A. Schminck, ‘The Beginnings and Origins of the “Macedonian Dynasty”‘, in 
J. Burke and R. Scott, eds, Byzantine Macedonia: Identity, Image, and History Byzantina 
Australiensia 13 (Melbourne, 2000), 65-6. 
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Romanos how to deal with northern barbarians who ask to be given precious State 
assets: imperial insignia, the recipe for Greek Fire, and imperial bridesd®^ Such 
requests are to be Werturned and rebutted by plausible speeches and prudent and 
clever excuses’; the barbarians are to be told, in each case, that the alienation of the 
national heritage is strictly forbidden by a decree of Constantino the Great that is 
inscribed on the altar of Hagia Sophia.The sheer absurdity of the claims, coupled 
with the characterisation of them as ‘plausible speeches’ (lóycov TriGavwv), strongly 
suggests that Constantino knew they were ‘mumbo-jumbo’, and assumed that 
anyone apart from an ignorant northern barbarian would know it tood®'* The use 
of invention and deceit for State propaganda purposes had aheady been endorsed 
by Leo VI in bis Tactica}^^ However, Constantino does not give the game away, 
or allow his reader to do so; the imperial manipulation of history is to remain a 
State secret, just like the recipe for Greek Fire, as inscrutable as the altar of Hagia 
Sophia on which the decrees were supposedly inscribed. So modern scholars, like 
tenth-century barbarians, are kept guessing. 

But this is not aU that Constantino fails to divulgo. The DAI is full of historical 
Information. Where the text is not our only source of this, it is often threadbare 
or demonstrably wrong. Its defects have generaUy been explained by a lack of 
books, sloppy research and reliance on oral tradition.^®^ Only one interpreter 
of the text has suggested that the rewriting of historical fact may be deliberare, 
that it serves a subtle and complex ideological agenda that Constantino VII was 
trying to communicate confidentiaUy to his son.^®^ I personaUy think that there is 
something in this interpretation, and that at least the text’s grosser errors, such as 
the amazing distortion of Italian history, which makes the sixth-century eunuch 
Narses a contemporary of the empress Eirene and completely fails to mention 
Justinian, can only be explained by deliberare manipulation.^®® But the truth is 
that Constantino does not reveal his thinking here any more than in the ‘plausible 


Ed. Moravcsik, tr. Jenkins, 66-77. 

104 Q£ Yannopoulos, ‘Histoire et légende dans Constantin Vil’, Byzantion 57 
(1987), 158-66; Sevcenko, Re-reading Constantine Porphyrogenitus’, 182. 

In his frequent recommendations that generáis should make up favourable signs 
and portents in order to encourage their troops: PG 107, cois 885, 1033, 1049, 1053-6, 
1061;Tougher, The Reign ofLeo VI, 119. 

J.B. Bury, ‘The Treatise De Administrando Imperio’, BZIS (1906), 517-77; R.J.H. 
Jenkisn, ed.. De Administrando Imperio, II. Commentary (London, 1962); Sevcenko, Re- 
reading Constantine Porphyrogenitus’, 189fF. 

™ T. Lounghis, Kwv/TTavTÍvov Z' nopfvpoyevvr¡Tov: De Administrando Imperio (IIpó; róv 
íSiov víóv 'Pcogavóv):gía fiéSoSo; ctváyvcoíryji; (Thessaloniki, 1990). 

See also V. von Falkenhausen, ‘Italy in Byzantine Literature of the Tenth Century’, 
in Markopoulos, ed., Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, 25-38; on the Venetian section of 
the DAI, see T.S. Brown, ‘History as myth: medieval perceptions of Venice’s Román and 
Byzantine past’, in R. Beatón and C. Roueché, eds, The Making of Byzantine History: Studies 
Dedicated to DonaldM. Nicol (Aldershot, 1993), 145-57. 
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speeches’ of Chapter 13. All we can know is that he authorised as emperor the 
versión of history presented in the and this, as far as he w^as concerned, was 

surely the point. 

The DAI, and to some extent Constantine’s other ‘governmental’ treatises {De 
Thematibus, De Cerimoniis, Treatise on Imperial Expeditions) give several insights 
into his conception of history and the intention hehind his historiographical 
projects. They contain much material that he might have incorporated into his 
original project for a grand history of Byzantium, had he got around to writing 
up the period before 813 and the dynastic sequel to the Life ofBasil. In particular, 
the numerous references, in the DAI and the De Thematibus, to the administrative 
and foreign policy initiatives of Leo VT, suggest that Constantino was coUecting 
material for a positive evaluation of his father’s reign.^^° 

More generally, the DAI, as a largely prescriptive work, iUustrates the 
prescriptive valué that Constantino gave to his knowledge of the past. History 
writing was for him an exercise in imperial authority, comparable to legislation 
and legal codification. In concluding this chapter, it is appropriate to re-emphasise 
the paraUel, made earlier, between Constantino VII’s historiographical projects 
and the legislativo oeuvre of Leo VI, which echoed the achievement of Justinian. 
Under Constantino VII, the entire record of history was reissued on the emperor’s 
authority, at least in conception. Like the re-codification of the law, the reissue 
of historiography consisted of two projects: on the one hand, a reorganisation 
of material to be preserved (the Excerpta)-, on the other hand, the rewriting of 
material to be corrected (the projected history of the empire to 813), along with 
the composition of material written up for the first time (Genesios, Tbeophanes 
Continuatus, the Life of Basil and its sequel). As in legislation, the emperor was 
the solé issuing authority and the only named author, although his subordinates 
did the work of drafting. The actual writers of Theophanes Continuatus and the 
Vita Basilii are anonymous; Genesios’ ñame was added to the manuscript in the 
fourteenth century; the only named author in the canon is Theophanes, and he is 
acknowledged by ñame only because he is a substitute and the emperor’s kinsman. 
As with the law, material was chosen because it was useful, not because it was true. 


Notwithstanding the consensus that the work is not a unitary composition but 
an unevenly edited dossier of incompletely integrated files, a substantial part of which 
may go back to Leo VI: see the independent analyses of C. Sode, ‘Untersuchungen zu De 
administrando imperio Kaiser Konstantins VIL Porphyrogennetos”, Poikila Byzantina 13 
(Bonn, 1994), 149-260, and J. Howard-Johnston, ‘The De administrando imperio: A Re- 
examination of the Text and a Re-evaluation of its Evidence about the Rus’, in M. Kazanski, 
A. Nercessian, C. Zuckermann,eds,Líí centresproto-urbains russes entre Scandinavie, Byzance 
et Orient, Réalités Byzantines 7 (París, 2000), 301-36.; J. Signes Codoñer, ‘Los eslavos en 
las fuentes bizantinas de los siglos IX-X: el De administrando imperio de Constantino 
Porpfirogenito’, Ilu.Rivista de las ciencias de las religions 13 (2004), 115-31. 

DAI, ed. Moravcsik, tr. Jenkins, 175-7,189ff, 204-5,206-9,236-45,246-51,256- 
7; De thematibus, ed. Pertusi, 73, 75-6, 
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or because the past was worth preserving for its own sake. It was the emperor who 
decided what was useful and what was tme, and he made little real distinction 
between the documentation and the invention of historical facts. 
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The Authority of Knowledge in the Ñame 
of the Authority of Mimesis 

Charalambos Bakirtzis 


In my efforts to understand Byzantium I have often felt frustrated that words 
alone seem inadequate for such a subject, and left me unsure of its realities. As an 
instance of this diíRculty, when I worked at the Kosmosoteira monastery at Beta in 
Thrace, I could not and still cannot comprehend how two pairs of slim columns are 
able to support one of the largest - seven metres in diameter - and heaviest domes 
in any cross-inscribed churchd In addition, the Southern pair of columns lean 
away from the perpendicular, causing the marble trunks to split. Despite careful 
measurements and calculations, it has not been possible to ascertain whether 
this dangerous deflection of the columns, and the consequent subsidence of the 
dome by 50-70 centimetres, occurred during the construction of the church in the 
middle of the twelfth century or in more recent years. 

In 1976, when, as ayoung archaeologist, the monument was officiaUy entrusted 
tomycare,Iwasataloss.Afterworkingwithandlearningfromprominentengineers, 
I turned to the founder, Isaakios Komnenos, and the typikon or foundation charter 
of the monastery, which he himself composed in 1152.^ With much sweat, hours 
of labour and considerable expense, as weU as the assistance of the Mother of God 
and the skiU of the masons, he built the church and anciUary monastic buildingsd 


* I am grateful to Thales Avdes, George Hadjimichalis, Henri Maguire, Robert 
Ousterhout, Kyrillos Sarris, Costas Yavis, and Pandelis Xydas for sharing with me their 
expertise. 

* R. Ousterhout and Ch. Bakirtzis, The Byzantine Monuments of the Evros/Merif River 
Valley (Thessaloniki, 2007), 62-5. 

^ G. Papazoglou, Typikon Isaakiou Alexiou Komnenou tes Mones Theotokou Kosmosoteiras 
(1151/52) (Komotini, 1994). J. Thomas and A. Constantinides Hero, eds, Byzantine 
Monastic Foundation Documents: A Complete Translation of the Surviving Founders’Typika 
and Testamente, 2 (Dumbarton Oaks, 2000), 782-858: ‘Kosmosoteira: Typikon of the 
Sebastokrator Isaac Komnenos for the Monastery of the Mother of God Kosmosoteira 
near Bera’ (trans. Nancy Patterson Sevcenko). A slip of the pen by Bakirtzis in Ousterhout- 
'Bs-éSdíxX.Tis, Byzantine Monuments, 85 ascribed the translation to R. Jordán. 

^ Typikon, ch. 31 and 72. 


From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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Although he had suffered a stroke and was semi-paralysed down the right side 
of his body, he monitored the work of the masons personally and gave specific 
instructionsd Isaakios took his responsibilities seriously and made provisión for the 
building’s survival. For that reason he determined that the abbot should maintain 
the church and other buildings by having craftsmen permanently on call.^ Indeed, 
he bequeathed a considerable sum of money and other revenues for this purpose.^ 
If any of the monastery buildings were to be damaged or destroyed by fire or 
earthquake, the abbot was duty bound to restore them to their former condition 
and function, so that the buildings erected by Isaakios would be preserved foreverd 
If, on the other hand, any building outside the boundaries of the monastery, such 
as the baths or guesthouse {despotikon), were to begin operating in such a way as to 
disturb the monks, he specified that it should be completely dismantled and that 
the construction materials should not be thrown away but used for the erection of 
other buildings for the monastery.® It is clear from the typikon that Isaakios, in best 
twenty-first-century style, believed that ‘maintenance’ was the most appropriate 
way to preserve the monuments.® Here are some of his regulations: 

• Queen and Kosmosoteira, enter my mind and teU me what is best for the 
undisturbed preservation of the work ... I enjoin the most holy superior of 
the day, and aU the monks of the monastery, to care for it, and ... to restore 
whatever damage they incur over the course of time (Ch. 72). 

• I was sitting in a low chair - since I was iU - and inspecting what the 
workmen had done (Ch. 75). 

• Since I arranged, with the help of God, for the church to be adorned as far 
as possible with gleaming marbles and gold, I wish whoever is superior of 
the monastery to take every care to retile the roof when in the course of 
time the lead is ruined by boles, so that storm showers wiU cause no damage 
to the adornment of the church, through stain or dirt (Ch. 79). 

• I desire, then, for the sake of the adornment of the church, that the monks 
should attend to its pavement with their hands every day (Ch. 82). 

• Never, in aU the days to come, do I want the bath to be neglected by the 
superior, as this would lead to its destruction ... The superior must make 
it his concern that there be established in the monastery some craftsmen 
required to execute the projects needed by the monastery (Ch. 97). 

• Should at any time some calamity befaU the church due to an earthquake 
one of these days - which I pray wiU not be the case - the superior would 


Typikon, ch. 70, 75 and 94. 

® Typikon, cYí. 97 and 102. 

* Typikon, ch. 69, 92 and 94. 

^ Typikon, ch. 70. 

® Typikon, ch. 113 Aná lis. 

^ Ch. Bakirtzis, Epanodos apo ten Mellada: Oi archaiotetes sten avge tou eikostou protou 
aiona,Annual Lecture in the Memory of Constantinos Leventis (Nikosia, 2006), 7-8. 
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not grant any delay in its restoration, but rebuild it straightaway, keeping 
its present form, and the quality of its colour and material. For I do not 
wish it to undergo any other alteration, however much cheaper, on account 
of the calamity, but for its present features and visible characteristics to be 
preserved forever just as they are sealed. 

• As for the holy icons that have been dedicated to stand at my tomb, that 
are renowned as paintings, if ever over time their w^ooden parts should start 
to faU apart, the superior of the time must not fail to employ a first-rate 
craftsman to lay the images again on to other boards fashioned with skiU 
out of elm w^ood, and must set the images back up w^ere they were before, 
at my tomb (Ch. 109). 

• ... let it (the bath) be torn down completely at that time by the superior, 
and its building material used for other houses outside the enclosure for the 
benefit of the venerable monastery (Ch. 113). 

So I foUowed the exhortations of the charter of the monastery and introduced 
modest interventions and repairs, w^hich w^ould aUow Isaakios’ building to survive 
while at the same time retaining its authenticity. With w^orkrelated mainly to damp- 
proofing, constant maintenance and monitoring of any smaU movement, it w^as in 
good condition when handed over to my successors in the task of preserving it.^” 

During my relationship with the monument, one particular occasion brought 
home to me a comprehension of the authority of Mimesis. One evening I happened 
to be in the courtyard of Kosmosoteira as the Akathistos Hymnos {Salutations to the 
Mother of God) was being sung, when the lights iUuminating the outside of the 
church failed. We were plunged into darkness while the briUiantly lit interior of the 
church shone through the Windows.It was then that an understanding of the role 
of artificial lighting in the interior of Byzantine churches as a mimesis of natural 
lighting carne to me.^^ The artificial light of holy candles radiates out from the 
inside, quite the opposite of the external natural light of day; it counterbalances the 


Th. Avdes and Ch. Bakirtzis, ‘Paraskolouthese mikrometakineseon tou naou tes 
Kosmosoteiras, Pherrai Evrou’, Mnemeion kai Perivallon 3:1 (1995), 90-101. Ousterhout- 
Bakirtzis, Byzantine Monuments, 63-4. 

Dale Kinney, ‘The Church Basílica’, in J.R. Brandt and O. Steen, eds. Acta ad 
Archaeologiam et Artium Historiam Pertinentia XV (N.S. 1) (2001), 129, fig. 16, compares 
the Lateran basílica at night to the Bryn Mawr College, USA,Thomas Great Hall at dusk: 
‘the effect of the íUumination glowing through the large Windows must have been doubly 
powerful to a spectator standing in the dark’. I had recently the same feeling in Princeton 
seeing the fully fimctioning libraries shining at night. 

Liz James, Light and Colour in Byzantine Art (Oxford, 1996) 4-8, caUs the 
external natural light of the churches ‘real light’; P. Mastora, ‘The virtual lighting of the 
Rorunda’s mosYiQs' Lighting in Byzantium, 4th International Round Tahle of the International 
Lychnological Association (ILA), Ihessaloniki 11-14 October 2011 (at press). G.L. Huxley 
Anthemius ofTralles: A Study in Later Greek Geometry, Cambridge Mass 1959, explains the 
way of lighting of Saint Sophia in Constantinople from outside to inside. 
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concept of the Byzantine church as likeness {mimesis) of the self-lighted (aÚTÓcfjcoTOi;) 
heavenly world which it reconstructs and which, at the same time, it contains. 
Archbishop Symeon of Thessaloniki explained that the lights lit in the church 
imítate the ceaseless illumination of the spirit, which exists in the holy things, 
and that the hanging lights imítate the stars and the circle of the firmamentd^ A 
hronze processional lantern of the eleventh or twelfth century, in the shape of a 
two-storied, multi-windowed rectangular tower, with a cross-in-square church on 
the top, replicates such a form of interior lighting and transformationd'* 

Isaakios, the founder, strictly forbade any depiction of him inside the church: 


May they never under any circumstances at any time wish to make an image of me as the 
unfortunate founder of the monastery — not anywhere here, either outside or inside the enclosure 
encircling the monastery ... I do not wish my form or ñame to be delineated in the lands’ [Ps. 

48 [49]:ll]d® 

Even so, the warrior saints who stand behind the hierarchs on the northern and 
Southern walls of the church appear to have the facial features of Isaakios and other 
members of the royal family, such as his father Alexios and his brothers loannis 
and Andronikosd'^ By this double mimesis, then, saint-cum-soldier and prince- 
king, were two opposites discreetly preserved, despite an overt opposition: both 
the desire of the founder and the honour due to him were thus commemorated. 

Another example of the conflict of authority: at Synaxis, east of Maroneia, 
on the north shore of the Aegean Sea, within the arcosolium (built bench) on the 
South side of the church, where the monks sat, was a tomb to remind them of 
the vanity of this worldd^ It is not easy for me to understand on what perceived 
authority an exceptionaUy fine glass chalice was placed next to the monk in his 
burial chamber. Such a juxtaposition is, however, most unusual. Alas, time and 
rodents have shattered and broken up the exquisite glass, depriving art and Science 
of a superb archaeological find. 


“ PG155,705 and 708. 

An example is on display in the Princeton University Art Museum, no 2008.5. The 
object is described as a processional cross. For other examples described as processional 
crosses see Slobodan Curcic, ‘Representations of Towers in Byzantine Art: The Question of 
Meaning’, in C. Hourihane, ed., Byzantine Art: Recent Studies: Essays in Honor Lois Drewer 
(Princeton and Tempe, 2009) 31-7. For other kind oflanterns, see L. Bouras and M. Parani, 
Lighting in Early Byzantium (Dumbarton Oaks, 2008), 5. 

Typikon, ch. 77. 

Ch. Bakirtzis, ‘Warrior Saints or Portraits of Members of the Family of Alexios 
Komnenos in J. Herrín, M.Mullett and C. Otten-Yt:o\]s.,eás,Mosaic: FestschriftforA.H.S. 
Megaw (British School at Athens, 2001), 85-7. 

Ch. Bakirtzis and G. Hadjimichalis, Synaxe Maroneias (Athens, 1991), 85. Ch. 
Bakirtzis,‘Synaxis de Maronée. Données des fouiUes, ,Domaine deKerguehennec 

1994, Exposition d’art contemporain et d’archéologie, 25juin-15 septembre 1994. 
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Ñor is it easy for me to understand what knowledge underlay the choice of 
the monks who carne to the northern Aegean shore of Synaxis after the end 
of Iconoclasm and the restoration of Orthodoxy, to adapt the ruins of an early 
Christian basílica instead of erecting new facilities on a fresh site, especially when 
there is an abundant supply of stone in the región. They built the church inside the 
large apse of the basílicas sanctuary and used the central nave as the monastery’s 
outdoor courtyard. They located the guesthouse and the kitchen in the Southern 
nave, and the refectory in the Southern wing of the transept of the basílica. In 
the northern nave they built cells and an archive room. The exterior walls of the 
basílica served as the enclosure of the monastery. Comparing the two buildings, 
which are separated by four or five centuries, it is impossible not to see that the 
microcosm of the latter is a kind of mimesis of the former, and that the monks 
adapted their needs, their operations and the new constructions to the pre-existing 
Early Christian locus sanctus. When I excavated the site I therefore refrained from 
dismantling the newer and more dilapidated building as a means of exploring the 
older one more fully, as is usuaUy the case in excavations. Not wanting to know 
all their secrets, I preferred to leave their coexistence apparent. This is epitomised 
by two olive trees growing in the central nave of the Early Christian basílica, and 
at the same time in the courtyard of the later Byzantine monastery, their roots 
upsetting the logical sequence of time. 

The Synaxis had more to reveal: in its refectory, in the Southern wing of the 
transept of the basílica was the abbot’s throne, haphazardly constructed of marble 
spolia, and the monks’ benches and table built directly on the haré surface of the 
basílica floor, after the marble covering slabs had been removed for use elsewhere. I 
could not understand how those slabs were in such excellent condition, unmarked 
by the monks’ footsteps as they carne and left the refectory. And how was it possible 
for such a sénior figure as the abbot to sit on such a wretched, uncomfortable 
throne? The problem was solved when I realised that the refectory fioor imitated 
those in mosques, and was thus always covered with colourful carpets, and that the 
throne imitated Eranz West’s divans (couches), upholstered in oíd Persian carpets, 
and thus would have been covered with luxurious fabric and colourful cushions.^® 

A further example: on the basis of what knowledge did Christodoulos 
Andonopoulos, a foUc poet (7roiy]Tápy](;) from the village of Arminou, near Paphos 
in Cyprus, who went to Thessaloniki as a volunteer soldier in 1912, describe the 
veneration of Saint Demetrios in terms that were so similar to those used by 
Archbishop Eusebius of Thessaloniki eighteen centuries earlier?^’ In both texts 


Franz West, Auditorium, 1992, Documenta IX, Kassel, Germany. D. Alexander, 
Franz West: Work 1972-2008 (The Baltimore Museum of Art,The MIT Press 2008), 83^. 
See the collection of the Centre d’Art Contemporain Domaine de Kerguéhennec, Signan, 
France (‘Oeuvres dans l’espace’, E)omaine de Kerguhennec 1993). 

In a letter to Emperor Maurice (582-602): P. Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des 
miracles de Saint Démétrius, I (París, 1979), 89-90, ch. 52-4. See also Ch. Bakirtzis, ed., 
Hagiou Demetriou Thaumata: Oi Sylloges tou archiepiskopou loannou kai Anonymou: O bios, ta 
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the culi of Saint Demetrios was associated with soil, warmth and fragrant odour. 
It is unlikely that a Cypriot folk poet had read Patrología Graeca (116:1240-1241), 
which is where the archbishop’s letter to Emperor Maurice was to be found at that 
time. Rather, the similarity in the descriptions testifies to the repetition of religious 
tenets and continuous mimesis in liturgical practices.^“ The details are as foUows. 
According to Andonopoulos, the relies of Saint Demetrios lay inside a coífer in 
such a way that ‘people could not see them, but could only touch them with their 
hands’. In the early twentieth century, the Church in Thessaloniki, influenced by 
the scientific and rationalistic knowledge of the time, prohibited pilgrims from 
putting their hands into Saint Demetrios’ tomb by placing pieces of marble in the 
cross-shaped opening. Yet knowledge has been unable to stem the forcé of mimesis-, 
inside the tomb are many notes with supplications to the saint, dropped through 
the small cross-shaped slits in the sarcophagus.^^ 

And again, in the same way I cannot understand on the basis of what authority 
a woman in Thessaloniki felt she could openly proclaim her love for a man whom 
she called <púi; rij; rr]; (light of her life), élTcíSa (cause and goal of hope), l^urj 
(life and belief in it) and répTj/tv (joy and pleasure). I am speaking of the funeral 
inscription of Loukas Spandounes, who was buried év rfj áxpfj tüv ¡hjío-tuv élmSuv 
(at the height of the greatest hopes) in the Basilica of Saint Demetrius in 1481,51 
years after the city had fallen to the Turks.^^ In the same year the basilica ceased to 
function as a Christian church, and twelve years later was turned into a mosque.^^ 


thaumata kai he Thessalonike tou Hagiou Demetriou (Athens, 1997), 337-43: Christodoulos 
Andonopoulos, ‘The Liberation of Thessaloniki by Saint Demetrios in 1912’, comments in 
433-6. 

Ch. Bakirtzis, ‘Pilgrimage to Thessalonike: The Tomb of St. Demetrios’, Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 56 (2002), 189. 

Ch. Bakirtzis, ‘Ho taphos tou Haghiou Demetriou’, Proceedings of the 12th 
Symposium Christian Thessaloniki: The Church of Saint Demetrios. Centre of Pilgrimage for East 
andWest, Vlatades Monastery, 1-3 Thessaloniki 2001,196-7. Today the church 

has removed a piece of marble. 

P. Papageorghiou,‘Mnemeia tes en Thessalonike latreias tou megalomartyros Hagiou 
Demetriou’, Byzantinische Zeitschrifi 17 (1908), 364—7 and 374 with detaÜed commentary. 
Ch. Bouras, ‘To ‘Epitymvio tou Louka Spandoune ste basUike tou Haghiou Demetriou 
Thessalonikes’, Epistemonike Epeteris tes Polytechnikes Scholes Panepistemiou Thessalonikes 6 
(1973), 21-5. J-M. Spieser, ‘Inventaires en vue d’un recueil des inscriptions historiques de 
Byzance. I. Les inscriptions de Thessalonique’, Travaux et Mémoires 5 (1973), 178-80. S. 
Tambake, He Thessaloniki stis perigraphes ton perieghton: Latreutika mnemeia (Thessaloniki, 
1998), 92-3. 

I was unjustified in claiming that the basilica of Saint Demetrios ‘s’est transformé en 
lieu de priére comme les mosquées’before 1493 (Ch. Bakirtzis,‘Le cuite de Saint Démétrios 
á Thessalonique, 1430-1493, des Byzantins aux Ottomans’, Croyances populaires, rites et 
représentations en Méditerranée oriéntale^ Actes du colloque de Tille, 2-4 décembre 2004, edités 
par C. Bobas, C. Evangelidis, T. Milioni et A. Muller, Athénes 2008, 178). What is more 
likely is that it had fallen into disuse and was functioning as a covered courtyard of the tomb 
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As Charalambos Bouras has pointed out, the tomb of Loukas Spandounes, 
which can only be compared to those of the doges, was produced in the Venetian 
workshop of Pietro Lombardo and transported to ThessalonikiP''The following is 
inscribed upon it: 

1 . Aüj(y][ra toü twv 'EW.i^vwv yhov^, 

2. Tw TrepióvTi toü twv ápexwv kúkXou, 

3. Kal Ti^v 7r(aT)píSa á7ro|3ej3Xr]KW(;, oíjroi, 

4. TYi^ |3ap|3«piKyj? oú [ieTécrj(e(; kviLíSoí;. 

5. Tmv y«p 7r(aT)píwv ápexwv é|y][r[rávoi;, 

6. j^pucrói; wcrTrep tk; í] ácTi^p éwacfjópo? 

7. íkmx-ifc/.c,\a\mpú¡c, tw twv «peTwv KáTkei. 

8. Ewcf)pocrúvy]v yap kk! ávSpeíav «aKi^cra?, 

9. TV]V Te <:f)póvy](7iv k«1 ti^v i(70vo[iíav, 

10. (BáGpov ’éBov «peTwv twv évGéwv, 

11. ay«X[ia Geíov toL tociv «veSeíj(Gy](; 

12. GéXywv Se 7rávT«<; Tf] TwvLóywv aeipvjvi 

1 3 . K«1 Tfí y^Kcfiupa TOÜ kcíXoví «y^aía 

14. Kal toL yevvaíoii; twv epywv KaTa7rXy]TTWv. 

15. ’Ev Tvj cfieü, twv [ieyí(7Twv éXttíSwv 

16. oíj[}] [ioi, TÓ cfíwi; Kal K^éoi; Tvji; ^wi^i; [iou, 

17. TÓ Koivóv K^éoi;, aeipá toü j(puo’oü yévoui; 

18.1^ Tvji; cf)üo’ewi;'Xa[i7rpa cf)iXoTi[iía. 

19. Alai Tvji; éiir¡í; Kal koivi^? SucrTuj^íai;! 

20. Oía vnéaTYjv énl aoí, cfieü, toü TráGoui;, 

21. cfjíXv] KecfjaLi^, éXTríi;, ^wiq, cfjwi;, Tép^l/i?, 

22. TOÜ Bu^avTÍou Kal twv 'ETki^vwv ópTrv]^. 

Exoin'^'^yj ó Sovlo; tov 0(eo)v AovxA; ó Z%avTovvy¡(; eV hoi (l)v(Síxriúvo!;) tS' [iivol 

Tavouapío a'. 

This may be translated as: 

You proved to be the pride of the Greek race, 
outstanding in the sphere of the virtues. 

Having abandoned, alas, your homeland, 
you had no part in our opprobrium. 


of Saint Demetrios where pilgrims gathered, irrespective of whether they were Christians 
or Muslims (compare the fonction of the open courtyard of the basilica of Saint Demetrios, 
J-P. Sodini, ‘Atria et cours dans les sites de pélerinage du monde byzantin, in Christian 
Sapin, ed., Avant-nefs et espaces d’accueil dans l’église entre le Ive et le Xlle siécle (Editions du 
CTHS), 38-9). 

Bouras, ‘Epitymvio’, 28-47. 
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Dependent on the virtues of our fathers, 
you were as gold or like the morning star. 

You shone brightly in the beauty of the virtues. 

You practised temperance and boldness 

and care and equality before the law, 

which you made the base of the God-inspired virtues 

and proved to be a statue thereon, 

attracting aU with the siren cali of your words 

and the clear brightness of your goodness, 

astonishing them with the boldness of your works. 

Woe is me. At the very height of my greatest hopes, 
my light and the glory of my life, 
the glory of aU, the link to the golden race, 
the bright ambition of nature. 

Oh, to my own and the common misfortune, 
how much I suffered for you, 
beloved head, my hope, my life, my light, my joy, 
scion of Byzantium and the Greeks. 

The servant of God Loukas Spandounes fell asleep in the Lord in the year 1481, the 
14th indiction, on the Ist day of the month of January. 

This text requires some commentary: 

Line 1\ The cross at the heginning of the inscription lies outside the framework 
and its carving has vertical interstices rather than the slanted ones of the letters. 
In form it resemhles those crosses to he found in Thessaloniki w^hich date from 
the early twentieth century, for example those on the iconostases of the churches 
of Saint Sophia and Saint Menas. The cross at the heginning of the inscription of 
Spandounes was carved post 1912, when the church was returned to Christian 
worship. It does not appear in the puhlications hefore 1912/1913. 

Lines 3-4\ This means that he was self-exiled from his homeland and did not live 
enslaved. The ‘opprohrium’ refers to ‘paidomazoma’, the ahduction of Christian 
children by the Turks.^^ The case of three Palaiologan princes, Mesih Pa§a, his 
brother Has Murad Paf a and a third, unknown boy, aU sons ofThomas Palaiologos, 
the eider brother of the last emperor, Constantine XI, who were raised as pages in 
the seraglio of the conqueror Sultán Mehmet IF* is a case of early paidomazoma. 


Apostólos Vacalopoulos, Historia tou Neou Hellenismou, II, second edition 
(Thessaloniki, 1976), 60-7. 

H. Lowry, A Note on Three Palaiologan Princes as Members of the Ruling 
Ottoman Elite’, in Defterology Revisited: Studies on ISth and 16th century Ottoman Society 
(Istanbul, 2008), 75-84. 
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The spirit of verses 3-4 is related to the critical stance of Theodore Spandounes (or 
Spandugnino), who had found refuge in Venice after 1453?^ Ch. Bouras suggested 
that Loukas Spandounes and Theodore Spandounes were members of the same 
family.28 

Line 6: Xpucrói; good, beloved: Kallimachos and Chrysoroe 1275 
KaAXípa;(6, jpvrjí ¡rou 

ibid. 2379-2380: 

ó Sé ‘¡(pvabi KaXXí[iaj(o; kkI Su(jTu;(r]i; ék Túj'y]!;, 
ík yhot; rb (SaciliiKov Kai iriaSapyoi; ék Tí)j(r](;^‘^ 

’AuTy\p ÉM(7(j)ópo;, morning star: Livistros and Rodamne 2287 
TTÓTE 7a ríj; aúytji; tó ÉpwTiKÓ7 áa’TpÍTiTi7 

ibid. 2292 ó KKTroTe Tvji; civyY¡^ tó épwTiKÓv á(7TpÍT(7iv^° 

Line IT. 'Ayalfra: statue, in Greek means that which people rejoice in. 

Line 13\ KáXoi;, rather than KáXVoi;: beauty. 

Line 17'. Xpucróv yévoi;, golden race or fine race, 7,«[i7rpóv yévoi;: Velthandros and 
Chrysantza 1181 tcov to laintpóv pov •yévo;'^^ 

Line 21'. Echoes of the expressions of love here can be found in Greek literature: 

nádof, misfortune as in Kallimachos and Chrysoroe 2371 
Kai Ká7 ác, ^T07 úc, épé, Túj(»], tó rráSoi; olov^^ 

On the triáis of love see Phlorios and Platzia Flora 474 


Donald Nicol, Theodore Spandounes: On the Ottoman Emperors (Cambridge, 1977), 
61. Ch. Bouras suggested that the presence of Theodore Spandounes in Thessaloniki in 
1482-1487 is related to the funeral inscription of Loukas Spandounes. 

Ch. Bouras, ‘Epitymvio’, 26. For other members of the Spandounes family see 
Bouras, ‘Epitymvio’, 13-21 with references to the contributions of C. Sathas and D. Nicol. 

E. Kriaras, Byzantina ippotika mythistoremata, Basike bibliotheke 2, Athens 1955, 
281; texts: Yetiítís, Mythistoremata, 54 and 76. 

R Agapitos, Livistrou kai Rodamnes kritike ekdose tes diaskeves a, Athens 2006, 344, 
345,455=means the dawn star, that is. Venus. 

Kriaras, Mythistoremata, 124. 

Y..úzras, Mythistoremata,! b. 
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ttx.b]p\ oÚK ÉKaTÉf^aSsi; 8 ti Sia akva. Tráo’j'co^^ 

OíXt] Yiíi/dXy\ was used by Plato: OaíSpE, xíi¡(¡ík¡\ Plato, Phaedros 264A. 
’EItiÍi; as a cause and goal of hope: Imberios and Margarona 135-8 
léyei rav ó Trarépa; tou gETct TroXVyji; áyairr]:; 

'IpTTÉpiE, óppána pou, ?“’Í 

élníSa gou si; TÓ yíjpai; gou .. 

and in Erotokritos IV, 169—70 

k’ ékeívv] r]7ag7rip^ (ficoTiá, Troú’tfiETyE ligÉpa, 

Eb’r] ólTTÍSa Tíji; KapSiá;, óttoú’ SuyarÉpad* 

Za»í as the life forcé of love: Phlorios and Platzia Flora 466-7 
Ayárr»] gou, ttóSe gou kkIé, yluKOTOpÍTrloKÉ gou, 
íjliE pou, aúyr] gou, r|pÉpa gou, k^i'^v'^aYíc, 

From a Cypriot poem in the Italian style: AvTrovfícci cri, t,uy¡, yoibv iylvy¡(^'’ 

0c¿;, ligbt of her life as in Kallimachos and Chrysoroe 2372 
xai i¿r¡ Ttpói; róv KaJXíyMyov, tó (pü; tüv óp^alficHv fiov^^ 

and in Livistros and Rodamne 2001-2 

KapSíav KaT070gá^M tre, T]/uj(ri7 pou crl ÚTroypácJjM, 

7ÉyM (Tí SECTTOTEÍa gOU KK! gou (TE KÍJpÚTTM^^ 

ibid. 1742-3: 

Isyu (TE m; SECTTiÓTy] gou Kai (j)W(; Tá)7 óc))9apgc¿ pou 

Kai (XTTO TOÜ 7Ü7 £y7Wpi^E OTl p É(T£7 ÉIttÍ^Co''’' 

and in the dreams of Marinos Falieros 

’Cl 7ro)iuaya7ry]gÉ7V] pou, & pou Kai yux*! 


Kriaras, Mythistoremata, 150. 

Kriaras, MytóíítoríTOflfeí, 217. 

Vitsentzos Kornaros,//(9Íírstó/^ntsi, introduction G.Seferis, Galaxias, Athens 1968, 

249. 

Kriaras, Mythistoremata, 150. 

Tb. Siapkaras-Pitsillidés, Le pétrarchisme en Chypre: Poémes d’amour en dialecte 
chypriote, second edition, París and Athens 1975,222, no 98.25. 

Mythistoremata,! b. 

Agapitos, Livistros kai Rodamne, 334). 

Tina Lendari, Livistros and Rodamne, The Vatican Versión (Athens, 2007). 

A. Van Ge.me.rt, Mapivov Oaliépov ipaTixá, Svíipa (Athens, 2006), 409. 
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Line 22: An older reference than those collected Bv^ávrtov with the meaning 
of Constantinople, or with the meaning of Byzantium as historical term, by 
Hieronymus Wolff (1516-1580), who introduced the term ‘Byzantium’.''^ 

Line 23: The last verse, with the ñame of the dead man, his characterisation as 
a ‘servant of God’ and the date of his death, is in a diíferent style from the rest 
preceding verses 1-22 of the poem. Its poor level of literacy foUows the model of 
older epigraphs. It was not initially part of the poem and was probably added when 
the epigraph was engraved in marble. 

The intensity of personal feelings in the inscription, the richness of the expressions, 
as weU as the absence of a cross and a divine invocation for the salvation of his soul 
suggest that behind the funeral inscription lies a poéme d’amour. Phrases such as 
áyaljia ^úxó (divine statue), (Tíipfjva rov lóyov (siren of the word) and áyXccícc xálov; 
(brightness of beauty) are expressions of feminine admiration. Characterisations 
such as av^r¡[ia tov jivov; túv EJkrjvccv, rov Bv^avríov xcú rúv 'ElX'^vuv op7cr¡^ (splendour 
of the Greek nation and scion of Byzantium and the Greeks) are an expression 
of pride {xléo; r^; on the part of a cultivated woman in love, who composed 
the 12-syllable verses in a milieu of ‘Byzantine Petrarchism’T^ The authority of 
the knowledge of death and the authority of mimesis of Italian models gave way 
to the power of the authority of love. The free expression of personal feelings is 
imbued with intensity and dignity, without insistence on conjugal virtue or the 
deification of love and the dark tones of spleen and despair, which the melancholic 
poets of the Renaissance established. The tomb of Loukas Spandounes is the final 
monument of the Byzantine aristocracy, and his funeral inscription is Byzantium’s 
last love poem or the first Neogreek love poem. 

Also in Thessaloniki in the Church of the Holy Apostles (1312-1315), the 
mosaic artist practised his art in imitation of Lysippus and Apelles, as was suggested 
by Nikephoros Choumnos (1250/5-1327).'''' But I stiU do not understand on the 
basis of what authority of mimesis he depicted the body of Christ in baptism naked. 


The historical term ‘Byzantium’was introduced by Hieronymus Wolff (1516-1580). 
Sharon Gerstel,‘Exhibition Review. The Aesthetics of Orthodox Faith’, The Art Bulletin 87 
(2005), 331, attributes the introduction of the term to the Venetian Andrea Dándolo in 
the fourteenth century. See also a review of the issue by Slobodan Curcic, ‘The Absence of 
Byzantium. The Role of a Ñame’, Nea Estia 82 (2008), 495-6. 

Siapkaras-Pitsillidés, Le pétrarchisme en Chypre, 30. E. Kriaras, ‘Italikes epidraseis 
se palaiotera eUenika keimena’, in Mesaionika meletemata: Grammateia and glossa, II 
(Thessaloniki, 1988),XLIII, 19-20. 

'*'* I. ^oissoniiác. Anécdotagraeca III 1831), 357: ^ücrnep oírcti ¡ixóvai;xai rfji;¡ 40 fi(pf¡<; 
ypáípovTíi; Ttpói; idvaxai; xcu tvtiovi; toik; tcAXcu AvAtctcov tivoi; xcu AtkJXov. 
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without a male member, and with hips which have the softness and femininity of 
the female bodyd® 

Similarly, howis it physically possible for the Mother of God in Lamentation at 
Nerezi (1165) to receive her dead Son onto her lap as she does, unless, in her great 
pain, she seems to extend her right leg twice as far as the left?'*^ The foreshortening 
of the perspectives (that is some limhs are longer and others shorter) of the forms 
at Nerezi is used hy D. Pallas as an example of the sui generis imitation of reality 
which Byzantine art foUowed and which John Beckwith caUed conceptualised 
naturalnessP^ 

At the Wedding in Cana in the church of Saint Catherine (decorated at the end 
of the thirteenth century) in Thessaloniki, the power of the miracle of changing 
water into wine is so great that some jars are coloured greyish-hlue, some greyish- 
red and others red, the painter capturing for ever in visual stages the very moment 
when the miracle actuaUy took placed® In a diíferent way, the artist responsihle 
for the mosaic in the Monastery of Chora (1316-1321) gives aU the jars in his 
representation of the same scene a red colour, indicating that the miracle had 
already heen wroughtd’ Nikephoros Choumnos (1250/5-1327) explains that the 
water was changed into wine at Cana as a demonstration of the ‘transformational’ 


Compare the nudity and the femininity of Christ baptised in the Latomou 
monastery (1360-1370. See other examples in E. Tsigaridas, Oi toichografies tes manes 
Latomou Thessalonikes kai he byzantine zografike tou 12ou ai. (Thessaloniki,1986), 63), or the 
nakeness and feminity of Christ crucified with a transparent loincloth in Karanlik Kilisse in 
Cappadocia (mid eleventh century) (E. Dauterman Maguire and H. Maguire, Other Icons: 
Art and Power in Byzantine Secular Culture (Princeton/Oxford, 2007), 100-1, fig. 91 and 92). 
Barbara Zeitler, ‘Ostentado genitalium: Displays of nudity in Byzantium’, in Liz James, ed., 
Desire and Denial in Byzantium, Papersfrom the Thirty-first Spring Symposium of Byzantine 
Studies, University ofSussex, Brighton, March i997(Ashgate, Variorum 1999), 193-4, refers 
to the missing member of baptised Christ after Iconoclasm. T. Mathews, The Clash of Gods: 
A Reinterpretation ofEarly Christian Art (Princeton, 1993), 115-41 discussed exhaustively 
the sexuality of Christ in the Early Christian Art, and argued that the look of Christ reflects 
the polymorphic changeability shared by Gnostic and Orthodox writers. 

Henry Maguire,^?'t andEloquence in Byzantium (Princeton, 1981), 102 noted that 
the image of the mother with her son’s body lying on her lap must have been inspired by the 
literary antithesis between the embraces that Mary gave her son as an infant and as a dead 
man: 'igah; áyxálau; ÍTCoiSiivau; évTéSnxsv (placed you painfuUy in my arms) {PG 114,216). 

D. Pallas, ‘Ai aistetikai ideai ton Byzantinon pro tes Alóseos (1453)’, Epeteris 
Etaireias Byzantinon Spoudon 34 (1965) 316-8. J. Beckwith, The Art of Constantinople 
(London, 1961), 68. 

See other examples Ch. Bakirtzis, Byzantina Tsoukalolagena (Athens, 1989), 114 
(Cospel Book in the National Library of St Petersbourg Gr. 2, ninth century. Cospel Book 
of Great Lavra in Mount Athos A76, fourteenth century). 

P.A.Underwood, The KariyeDjami, I (New York, 1966), 119. 
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and Creative divine power’ of the miracle.®® The artist in Thessaloniki renders this 
view in a dramatic way, approaching the miracle with no preconceptions. 

How is it possible for Paul, tvho did not know^ Mary, to be present at her 
Dormition? And yet, in the Church of Christ in Verria (1305/6), the Apostle of 
the Gentiles is depicted by the painter Georgios KaUierges but not in the same way 
as the other disciples there. Instead, he is bending over and reverencing the feet of 
our Most Holy Lady, as was proper. As an indication of the fact that he never knew 
her, he has a painful scar in the place of his eye.^^ 

In scenes of the Nativity, how is it possible for the cave to take up two-thirds of 
the rocky mountain, for the shepherds conversing with the ángel to be larger than 
the horses of the Magi and for Christ to be a newborn babe lying swaddled at his 
mother’s side and, at the same time, to be out in the open, enjoying his first bath 
and being cuddled protectively by the midwife? 

What wind on the Mount of Olives in Aghia Sophia (dome mosaic, ninth 
century) in Thessaloniki ruffles half the leaves of the olive trees towards their silver 
side and the other half to their green side? Basileios Kyriazopoulos, Professor of 
Meteorology at the University of Thessaloniki, argued that the windblown acanthus 
leaves of the marble capitals in the same church are bending under the influence 
of a cyclonic wind.*^ A similar chromatic diíferentiation can be observed in the 
mosaic on a western window in the basilica of Saint Demetrios, in Thessaloniki. 
The mosaic (fifth/sbcth century) depicts a screen with imbricated apertures through 
which flying tulips can be seen. The leaves of the tulip flowers which are turned 
toward the spiritual space of the interior of the church are golden, whereas those 
that are turned towards the outside world and the sunset are in red shadow. 

How is it possible for the head of the horse bearing Saint George (early 
thirteenth century) in the narthex of Asinou in Cyprus to be at the same time 
fuU face and in profile? How is it possible in the midst of the whirlwind and 
the turbulence of the sea that Saint Nicholas is standing upright, steadfast, his 
vestments not even slightly ruffled, while the ship he is steering cuts through the 
sea with billowing sails?^^ 

In the Anastasis, safety bolts (iron bars) of one two-leaved wooden door are 
depicted; oniy one would fit into the slot next to the box-shaped lock. The painter 
chose simple types of bolts and locks, similar to those he himself would have used 
in his everyday life, even though he must have known that keys of this sort could 


5“ PG 140,1452-3. 

Styl Pelekanidis, KaUierges, oles Thessalias aristas zografos (Athens, 1994), 71, 
described Paul with closed eyes. 

B. Kyriazopoulos, ‘Micrometeorological Phenomenon in Byzantine Decoration’, S. 
Kyriakides, A. Xyngopoulos, P. Zepos, eds, Pepragmena tou 9ou Eliethnous Byzantinologikou 
Synedriou, Thessaloniki, 12-19 Apriliou 1953 (Thessaloniki, 1955), 218-26. 

K. Konstantinidou, ‘The History of Saint Nikolaos’, in Ayios Nikolaos Orphanos, 106. 
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not be used with absoluta confidence when entering or exiting through the gates 
ofHell.S'» 

In the Agony in the Garden and Christ’s Meeting with the Myrrh-bearing 
Women, low-lying vegetation grows under the trees and the landscape resembles 
an olive grove: the textura and the movement causad by the wind recaU a species 
akin to madwort {alyssum saxatUe) JVixe. trae on the right of the window resembles a 
species of juniper, while the trees on the left have the shape, especiaUy the trunk, of 
an olive tree. Not aU the plants are realistic depictions. In this way of mimesis, they 
nevar blossom, nevar bear fruit or wither, but remain forever as they are depicted/® 
Henry Maguire has notad that when Choricius describes ‘traes bearing fruit, 
blossoming in all seasons alike’ in the sixth-century Church of Sergius in Gaza, 
he has in mind Homar in the Odyssey (vii, 117-8), referring to the orchard of the 
mythical palace of Alkinous, where ‘the fruit perishes not ñor fails in winter ñor in 
summer, but lasts throughout the year’/* 

The scene of the Betrayal of Judas is not lit with lanterns and torches. The 
source of light is at the top right and outside the scene. The faces of the band of 
men around Christ are dark (1 Ix), while those farther oíf are brighter (5 k). The 
Lord’s halo radiates (20 k), while Judas’ face kissing Christ is brightly lit (2 k).^^ 

There is only one answer to these questions. AU this is because the objects and 
persons are connected to the figures of saints and to divine events, they are affected 
by them and are depicted by imitation, as components of the same visión. Imitation? 
What imitation? ‘The actual image is one thing and the imitation another’, Photius 
says. ‘Whenever anything is depicted by imitation, it is the hypostasis (substantive 
existence) which is portrayed, not the very nature.®^ 

ImpeUed by what authority of mimesis does the painter of the bodies in the 
Deposition from the Cross and the Lamentation (1312) in the exonarthex of the 
katholikon of the Monastery of Vatopedi arrive at the expressionistic point of 
self-deprecation by destroying the human appearance of the bodies?^'* The style of 
depiction in distorting mirrors was taken to far-away Russia by Theophanes the 


S. Tzevreni, ‘The Metal Parts of the Wooden Household Effects’, in Ayios Nikolaos 
Orphanos 124. 

O-M. Bakirtzi, ‘Plants and Vegetation’, in Ayios Nikolaos Orphanos, 130-3, and 
Iconostasion, Bulletin oflconology Research Centre of Chrysorroyiatissa monastery, Cyprus2 June 
2022,39-40. 

Henry Maguire, Earth and Ocean: The Terrestrial World in Early Byzantine Art (The 
Pennsylvania State University 1987), 7. 

I. Iliades, ‘Light and Climatic Conditions’, in Ayios Nikolaos Orphanos, 138, and 
Iconostasion, Bulletin oflconology Research Centre of Chrysorroyiatissa monastery, Cyprus 2 June 
2012,32,. 

Pallas, ‘Ai aisthetikai’, 316-8. Th. Papazotos, Ta pathe tes psyches kai he byzantine 
zografike ste Makedonia (Athens, 1994), 16. 

E. Tsigaridas, ‘The Mosaics and the Byzantine Wall Paintings’, in The Holy and 
Great Monastery of Vatopedi, I (Mount Athos, 1998), 271, fig. in pages 264—7. 
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Greek.“ But the three icons of the Deesis on the iconostasis in the tsar’s chapel 
in the Kremlin, from the brush of the same painter, in an entirely Byzantine style, 
can be understood only as based on the authority of nostalgia for Constantinople. 
His pupil, Andrej Rubliev, attempted to replace this authority of nostalgia of bis 
master’s with the authority of mimesis. 

I have the highest regard for Count Heracleianus, who, in the mid fourth 
century was disparaging about his own knowledge of authority, confessing on his 
tomb that he had the hope of faith, which Christ had bestowed upon him.^^ 

'HpaKli(£)ia70Ü KÓpyjTo; 

TTlCTOTáTOU tóSe <7ví|.ia 
cjjcoTÓi; ]xov(TOTTÓ\oio T£Ti[ry]|xÉ 
VOV A'Ú(TW7Í0l(Tl7 6<j)pa 
Kai áo’o’opévoio’i ]xír' á(i') 

Spácri KúSoi; ápvjrai. 

Aeí; (£)ÍK0(TikuKá^a7Ta(; 

SiavuCTa; ¡xera 
EÍiSco 'KoXka }xoyr\<jcí.(; 

Kar i^páp TÉ Kai Kara ■vÚKTa; 
xpíaliiTrcoT' (j)UTa Kai ~fkvKí 
p67 (J)áo; vitkoio, 

'AiSr] [X£ 7rpoíaT|/a7 ’évBa 

7£7£r] iurí 7EKÚU7. 

nÍCTTEto; élníSa 

íjv poi Xpí<T(róg) á7yuá).i^£7. 

(Here lies most faithfiil Count Heracleianus, a cultured man, thus honoured by the 
Ausonians (Philippians) that he might find fame among those who foUow. Twice 
twenty times have I followed the course of the sun. I now take my rest, having 
laboured day and night. I leave behind me three striplings and the sweet light of the 
sun (wife). Early I’m sent to Hades, to the kinship of the dead. I have the hope of 
faith, which Christ bestowed upon me). 

I askwhat kind of knowledge of authority imbued that fine fellow who, in the face 
of enemies determined to fight to the death and in the midst of deadly warfare, 
rejoiced in the beauty of life? He lived in beautiful palaces with gardens, rippling 
streams and the sweet warble of birdsong, enjoying friendship, his family and love. 
I am speaking of Digenis Akritas. 


In Russia from 1378 at the latest, until at least 1405. 

The funeral marble inscription is found in Philippi, south-east of the cemeterial, 
extra muros, early Christian basílica. 
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1 

2 


1658 

1659 


1623 

1624 

1625 
1650 
1653 


1654-1655 


KpÓTOl KKI KTÚTTOl kkI CC'KíÍKixI pT] <TÍ KaTaTTTorio’ouv 
tfio^rjSíji; TÓ7 9á7aT07 ... 

Ka'i £Í<; TÓ7ro7 ínroXíPaSo7 i^T07 •noXiiq SE7Spiw7a(; 

Ka'i yúpM9E7 Éo’TÉKao’17 úpaía KaráffKia Sé7Spy] 

Kai üSara Travápaia ék to opv] mTif>aiyovy ... 

’E^:oír¡(7^y Kai á7Í)7ai07, aúXT]7 Kal ú'!r£pM07 
9iÉ07Ta;, TrápSoui; Kal áETOúi;, irépSiKaí; Kal yepáSap 
Kal Kvyovy ék toú UTÓparoi;... íiScop p£pupia’pÉ707 
k’ £J(ou7 wpaíou; y iTTaKoiii; Kal Ki9iaSoíj7 Kal IÉ 70 U 7 
‘Xaípou, AKpÍTT], j(aípou psxa ríj; Tro9y]Trj; 


(Do not be put ofF by noise and blows and threats 
Do not fear death ... 

And in a place near a meadow, there was a large coppice 

and all around stood beautiful shady trees 

where waters most wonderful descended from the mountains. 

He also made an upper room, a courtyard and an upper storey 
lions, leopards and eagles, partridges and aquatic birds, 
and from their mouths they pour perfumed water 
and they have beautiful parrots that sing and say 
‘Hail, Akrites, hail with your beloved’). 

It is, therefore, a great pleasure for me today, in honour of Judith Herrin, an 
outstanding Byzantinologist and friend, to share some thoughts of mine on the 
approach to Byzantium, which question the authority of knowledge in the ñame 
of the authority of mimesis. 

Mígyicrí; te Kal (A7C07ijgou, llEpi {í^l/oul;) 

Imitation and Emulation (Anonymous, On the Sublime) 


Stylianos Alexiou, Bast/ews Digenes Akrites kai ta asmata tou Armoure kai tou 
Andronikou (Athens 1990). 
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On Whose Authority? Regulating 
Medical Practice in the Twelfth and Early 
Tliirteenth Centuries 

Dionysios Stathakopoulos 

Regulations are supposed to facilítate practice; they do so mostly by limiting, 
forbidding and excluding. States were always interested in controUing the practices of 
their subjects by regulating most aspects of the latter’s’lives. But their long arm did not 
always reach as far, ñor was its grip as absolute. Obviously, there are parts of the human 
condition that were deemed particularly vital for human existence and weU-being and 
as such were regulated as a matter of priority. Since the bodies of free citizens were 
crucial to pre-modern economies - the male bodies for farming the land and defending 
a State’s territories, the female bodies for procreation - it foUows that their protection 
from injury, such as with regulations against aggression or murder, their sustenance, 
protected by regulations on the availability of foodstuffs and access to them, and their 
health, expressed in regulations in favour of those who could look after them and 
against those who could harm them, were essential to their respective societies. It 
is this third aspect that I would like to explore here in a modestly transcultural way: 
when, by whom and why were the quantity and quality of healers regulated to which 
a specific population had access. As I hope to show, the period from the mid twelfth 
century onwards was particularly rmportant for this topic. 

I wiU begin in the society I am most familiar with. In 1140 the patriarch Leo 
Stypes (1134-43) convened a synod in Constantinople to (posthumously) condemn 
the writings of a lay preacher, Constantino Chrysomallos.* ChrysomaUos’writings 
were linked to the Bogomils, were duly anathematised and burned. Scholars have 
drawn attention to the fact that his texts are in fact quite cióse to those by the 
celebrated mystic Symeon the NewTheologian (949-1022), so much so that some 
of the texts attributed to Symeon may in fact have been written by Constantino.^ 


^ Mansi XXI 552-60. 

^ Jean Gouillard, ‘Constantin ChrysomaUos sous le masque de Syméon le nouveau 
Théologien’, Travaux et Mémoires 5 (1973), 313-27; Jean Gouillard, ‘Le procés ofSciel de 
Jean l’Italien. Les actes et leurs sous-entendus’, Travaux et Mémoires 9 (1985), 133-74; M. 
Angold, Church and Society in Byzantium under the Comneni, 1081-1261 (Cambridge, 1995), 
487-90; P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel 1 Komnenos (Cambridge, 1993), 276. 

From Authority in Byzantium^ ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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Chrysomallos’ main error lay in the fact that he was a lay preacher; ever since the 
trial of the Bogomil leader Basil around 1100 and the institution of an order of 
preachers in 1107, who were to act as a thought pólice keeping the spread of heresy 
in check,^ persons who ‘have taken upon themselves of their own initiative to teach 
others’^' (even more so if they acted outside the Church) were not tolerated. It is in 
this context that the synodal text makes an analogy: 


To carry out his profession of caring for the body, to apply remedies to sick bodies, this is not 
the task for anyone, so to speak; and it is not enough simply to claim it, or only to wish it. But 
it pertains only to him whom education in medicine has initiated, who in his turn has received 
and sustained a long experience, and to whom the Proexarchon of medical Science, after having 
first examined (Trpos^eTáCTa;) him like a Lydian rock, and having recognised him as genuine (oÜK 
áSÓKtpov), has awarded the sign (trúpISolov) of his approval.^ 

Four steps are outlined in the procedure of medical approbation: a physician 
must be instructed in medicine, foUowed by a long period of practica! experience, 
leading to the successful undergoing of an examination before the supreme master 
of the medical Science (the president of a medical guild, a sénior physician or 
archiatros}^) and finaUy to have obtained the Symbol (a diploma? a token?) 
conferring upon him the right to be caUed a physician and to exercise medicine 
professionaUy. The licensing authority rests with the physician’s peers. Notions of 
education and experience are key to the document. They are not without precedent 
in Román legal texts. Julián issued the foUowing law in 362: 


Teachers and sages should first excel in their moráis, next in wisdom. But since I cannot 
personaUy be present in every city, I order that if anyone wants to teach, he shall not engage in 
such a Work suddenly or rashly, but with the approval of the local senate, in the form of a decree, 
by and with the consent of the other teachers.^ 


^ See: P. Magdalino, ‘The reform edict of 1107’, in M. MuUett and D. Smythe, eds. 
Alexias IKomnenos, I: Papers (Belfast, 1996), 199-218. 

Partial translation of the text in J. and B. Hamilton, eds, Christian Dualist Heresies in 
the Byzantine World C.650-C.1405 (Manchester, 1998), here 212. 

^ Mansi XXI 552; Translation, J.M. PoweU, ‘Greco-Arabic Influences on the Public 
Health Legislation in the Constitutions ofMelfi {1231)' ,Archivio Storico Pugliese 31 (1978), 
85. The same, according to the document, must apply to the care of the souls. 

* P. Horden, ‘How Medicalised were Byzantine Hospitals’, Medicina e Storia 10 
(2005), 67. 

^ CJ 10.53.7 = CTh 13.3.5. Translation: F.H. Blume, Annotated Justinian Cade, 
second edn by T. Kearley (Wyoming, 2009), (hereafter Blume), consulted Online at http:// 
uwacadweb.uwyo.edu/blume8cjustinian/Code%20Revisions/Bookl 0rev%20copy/Bookl0- 
53rev.pdí 
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The licensing role of the councils ultimately goes back to an opinión by Ulpian 
(preserved in the Digest 50.9.1): 


It is not in the discretion of the Governor of a province to determine the number of physicians 
to be appointed for each town, but this is the duty of the Order of Decurions and those who 
possess property therein, in order that, in cases of bodily illness, they may commit themselves 
and their children to the care of persons selected by themselves, and of whose probity and skiU 
in their profession they are assured.^ 

And in the same coUection {Digest 50.4.11.3) we read: 


Ule divine Antoninus and his father stated in a rescript that although a physician may already 
have been approved, he can be rejected by the municipality.^ 

We also encounter the guild of physicians serving as a licensing body of sorts, at 
least for the archiatrr. 

If someone, meriting promotion, is to be subrogated to the place of a deceased chief physician, 
he shaü not be made a member (of that guild) until he is approved as a suitable person by the 
judgement of seven or more members of the order .. 

The notion of inexperience or ignorance («Treipía), equaUed already by Gaius 
(around 161 CE) to negligence (= Institutiones 4.3.7 = Digest 50.17.132 = Basilica 
2.3.132), with repercussions for medical malpractice, regularly forms part of the 
legislation on medical practitioners. Experience and knowledge were equaUy 
demanded of those wishing to become notarles; their licensing was in the hands 
of the president and sénior members of the guild and controUed by the Eparch 
of Constantinople.^^ EinaUy, there is also a possible precedent for the grant of a 
diploma (if one wishes to see the synodal crvf¿^olov as such): students of the law in 
eleventh-century Constantinople were examined and their dexterity attested oraUy 
and in writing.^^ As such, most if not aU of the elements included in the synodal 
text have precedents in Byzantine regulations of professional practico, although, 
admittedly, not all in medical practico. Ifwe are to see the synodal text as reflecting 
norms for practico (and I would tend not to see it that way) it certainly represents an 
innovation. After the Justinianic codification of Román law, Byzantine legislation 


® Translation: S.P. Scott, The Civil Law (Cincinnati, 1932), vol. 11,243. 

^ Translation: Scott, 224. 

CJ 10.53.10 = CTh 13.3.9 (dated to March 370). 

J. Koder, Das Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen, CFHB 33, Vienna, 1991), 1.1-26. 

A. Salac, Novella Constitutio Saec. XI Medii a loanne Mauropode conscripta a 
Constantino IXMonomacho promulgata, Textus Breves Graeci etLatini 1.20 (Fragüe, 1954), 
31; also N. Oikonomides, ‘The ‘Peira’ of Eustathios Rhomaios’, in D. Simón, ed., Fontes 
Minores VII, Forschungen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte 14 (Frankfurt, 1986) 190. 
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on physicians and their practice tended to be antiquarian.The Basílica, for example, 
reproduce laws from the Justinianic Corpus whose stipulations refer to long-gone 
institutions such as city councils, and exemptions from liturgiesd^ 

V. Grumel, who first drew attention to the synodal text as an outline of the 
regulation of medical practice in twelfth-century Byzantiumd'* made the connection 
between the text and the establishment of the most famous of Byzantine hospitals, 
the Pantokrator xenón, founded by John II Komnenos (during whose reign the 
above synod took place), but did not explore this any furtherd® This was done in 
detail by T. MiUer, who saw direct analogies between the synodal text and the 
stipulations on the teaching of medicine at the Pantokrator. The passage to which 
he refers in the typikon of the Pantokrator simply States: 


We also prescribe that there should be a teacher (SiSácrKaT^od to teach the principies of medical 
knowledge ... that he may attend to the task of teaching and teach the student doctors of the 
hospital the knowledge of medicine in a consistent and zealous manner.^^ 

MiUer makes rather more out of it: he sees the SiSácrKaToi; at Pantokrator 
teaching to apprentices, who represent the first stage of Stypes’ programme; the 
extra doctors attested at the hospital were gathering practical experience therein 
and represent the second stage; those of them selected to serve in the monastic 
infirmary and the outpatient cUnic of the Pantokrator had, pace MiUer, perhaps ‘to 
prove their abilities at this stage by passing an exam ... befóte they could assume 
a permanent post’; although he admits that the Pantokrator typikon ineludes 
no such Information, MiUer concludes by stating that ‘it is tempting to suppose 
that the promotional system at the Pantokrator was linked in some way to the 
educational plan which Patriarch Stypes... outlined’.^'’‘ This is a daring conjecture, 
but one that must be taken seriously, as it is made by a scholar who has focused 
much of his research on Byzantine hospitals, albeit not without attracting serious 
criticism for his, at times, rather optimistic views on the quantity and quality of 
such institutions.^^ There is one later additional piece of evidence that seems to 


“ 38.1.6; 54.14.1. 

V. Grumel, ‘La professsion médicale a Byzance a lepoque des Comnénes’, REB 1 
(1949), 42-6. 

On the vast bibliography on the Pantokrator it wiU suffice to refer to Horden, ‘How 
medicalized’which contains and discusses critically previous scholarship on the subject. 

P. Gautier, ‘Le typikon du Christ Sauveur Pantocrator’, BJiB 32 (1974), 107; 
translationinJ.Ph.Thomas and A. Constan tinides Yiem,eás,Byzantine Monastic Foundation 
Documents (BMFD ): A Complete Translation of the SurvivingFounders’Typika and Testaments 
(Washington, DC, 2001), 765. 

T.S. MiUer, The Birth of the Hospital in the Byzantine Empire (2nd edn Baltimore, 
1997), 159. 

See the review by V. Nutton in MedicalHistory 30 (1986), 218-21; I have borrowed 
the term ‘optimist’ from Horden, ‘How medicalised’, 46. 
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support the existence of a system of medical regulation, though certainly not as 
complex or sophisticated as the one described above. George Lakapenos wrote a 
letter from Thessalonica to bis friend John Zacharias, the future aktuarios and the 
last important medical author of Byzantium dated to the fall of 1299. Lakapenos 
was writing to Zacharias, who was living with bis family in Constantinople 
but was probably considering moving to Thessalonica. Lakapenos urges him to 
reconsider and uses the foUowing arguments: Zacharias was currently studying 
medicine in Constantinople, going every day to a phrontisterion {(pfovTío-Tjjpiov) to 
practise (the word used is, appropriately, yvfivál^uvy, however, he had not finished 
his education - if he left, he would not reach the summit of his art and he would 
not acquire the kyregmata A number of textual points need to be 

clarified. Phrontisterion is a word that can signify a school, a charitable institution, 
but more often than not a monastery and especially a monk’s cell.^“ Accordingly, 
Zacharias could have been studying medicine either in a secular or in a monastic 
context. A Constantinopolitan xenón would have been a plausible place to study 
and practise medicine for a young physician. As far as Kvpy]y\iaTa are concerned, 
the meaning alluded to in the letter suggests that they signalled the successful 
termination of a medical education (if Zacharias interrupts his studies and medical 
practice he will not acquire them) - possibly similar to if not identical with the 
(7Íi[r|3o'Xov mentioned by the synodal text. 

The lack of evidence makes Miller’s hypothesis difficult to support; nevertheless 
an argument from silence cannot be helpful. P. Horden sees the analogy between 
medical healing and pastoral care expressed in the synodal text as forced, although 
he concedes that it may suggest that a sénior figure in the medical profession 
somehow acknowledged professional standing.^^ At present it seems to me 
pointless to argüe about the actual practice, that is about whether medical practice 
was indeed regulated in the way described above. But the synodal text is a histórica! 
testimony of the existence of at least such a concept and I believe it may prove 
more fruitful to continué the enquiry in this way. I propose to explore intentions 
rather than practices and by doing so to question the structures that underlie the 
regulation of medical practice in this formative period. It will hopefully become 
apparent that diíferent States chose to express their authority in a variety of ways. 
Though superficially similar (and often treated as such under the general category 
of the regulation of medical practice), a closer look reveáis important structural 


Edition of the letter: S. Lindstam, Georgii Lacapeni et Andronici Zaridae Epistulae 
XXXII cum Epimerismis Lacapeni (Goteborg, 1924), 80-2, Ep. 10. For my analysis I 
am foUowing the arguments of A. Holweg, ‘Johannes Aktuarios: Leben - Bildung und 
Ausbildung - De methodo medendí, BZ 76 (1983), 306-8. See also St.I. Kourouses, ‘O 
aKTouápio; lMá77y]<; Zaj^apíai; 7rapa),T]7rTr](; rr\q em(7roXr¡<; i tov fEcopyíou AcíKaTcrjvov , Alhena 78 
(1980-82), 237-76. 

See Lampe 1491 and evidence from a search of the term in the TLG. 

Horden, ‘How medicalised’, 67. 
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differences that are helpful when reflecting on the way States understand and 
express their authority. 

It is remarkable that around the same time as the Constantinopolitan synod 
a text with a comparable scope was promulgated in the Mediterranean. I am 
referring to a law in the Assizes of King Roger II of Sicily (promulgated in or 
around the year 1140).^^ It is worth citing in fuU: 


Constitution 36, About Hiose Wishing to Become Physicians 

Whoever in the future desires to become a physician {mederi voluerii) should present himself 
to our officials and judges, for an examination according to their judgement {eorum indicio 
discutiendurn). But if he should rashly take this for granted, let him be consigned to prison and 
aU his property confiscated. For this had been arranged so that subjects of our kingdom shaU not 
be put at risk through physicians’ inexperience {imperitia medicorum)P 


Contrary to the passage in the synodal act, this is a normative text. There is a 
common point on the condemnation of inexperience, but Roger’s law is ground- 
breaking in a number of ways. First of aU, the licensing authority is the State 
through its officials, and not regional councils, a medical guild or other physicians. 
Second, the penalties for those who do not comply are particularly severe. 

A substantial part of the Assizes is indebted to Román law; in fact they 
probably reflect the use of Justinianic law independent of the slightly later 
academic rediscovery of the Bologna university jurists.^'* An effort to trace the 
possible Román substrato of the above law has produced only meagre results. H. 
Dilcher suggests the foUowing models: D 50.9.1, D 50.4.11.3 and CJ 10.53.10 
already discussed above.^® 

The similarities are, at most, basic. The Román laws indícate that the city 
councils have the power to approve or reject medical practitioners - not the central 
government as in Roger’s case. As for the coUege of archiatri mentioned in the 
CJ who seem to fulfil a similar function, V. Nutton has clearly shown that they 


H. Houben, Roger II of Sicily: A Ruler between East and West (Cambridge, 2002), 
135-47. 

Edition: G.M. Monti, TI testo e la storia esterna deUe Assize Normanne’, in Ídem, 
Lo statoNormanno Svevo, Lineamenti e ricerche (Trani, 1945), 151-2; translation: G.A. Loud, 
‘The Laws of King Roger II (c.ll40s), in K.L. Jansen, Joanna Drell and Francés Andrews, 
eds. MedievalItaly (Philadelphia, 2009), 185. 

Houben, Roger II, 141-2; on the dating of the text see also R. Pennington, ‘The 
Birth of the lus commune: King Roger II’s Legislation, Rivista internazionale del diritto 
comune 17 (2006); I have consulted an online versión of the text with amendments by the 
author at http://faculty.cua.edu/pennington/Law508/NormansPalermoRIDC.htm 

H. Dilcher, Die sizilische Gesetzgehung Kaiser Friedrichs II: Quellen der Constitutionen 
von Melfi und ihrer Novellen, Studien und QueUen zurWelt Kaiser Friedrichs 11.3 (Cologne, 
1975)’, 681-2. As Roger’s law was inserted verbatim in the legislation of Frederick II in 
1231, discussed below, Dilcher has looked into the sources of the former as well. 
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were restricted to the city of Rome (and possibly Constantinople); furthermore, 
this coUege consisted of professionals of the highest status ‘and there is nothing to 
suggest that that the college played any part in determining who was to practise 
medicine in Rome’d^ Dilcher also draws attention to the question of inexperience 
of physicians, the defence against which is at the heart of Roger’s law. Here he sees 
parallels with Digesí 1.18.6.7 (again, an opinión going hack to Ulpian): 


Ule event of death should not be imputed to a physician, but it is also a fact that he is responsible 
for anything caused by bis lack of skill; for a wrong committed by a person who gives bad 
advice in a dangerous emergency should not be imputed to human frailty and be considered 
blameless.^^ 

Furthermore, Dilcher also brings into the discussion the above-mentioned section 
of the Lex Aqui¡ia,vfherem inexperience is equaUed to negligence.The legislator’s 
interest in safeguarding patients from inexperienced practitioners is indeed a 
common impulse in both the Román evidence and the Assize. The search for 
possible sources of Roger’s legislation brought some scholars to look for Byzantine 
influences. After aU, Sicily and Southern Italy had been part of the Byzantine 
World for centuries, while significant Greek-speaking communities continued to 
exist on the island. It is noteworthy that up to the end of Roger II’s reign the 
majority of royal documents were issued in Greek - judging at least from the 
surviving charters.^^ Furthermore, Roger, we are told by a text written about a 
generation after his death, ‘also made every eífort to find out about the customs of 
other kings and peoples, in order to adopt any of them that seemed particularly 
admirable or useful.^^‘ It is probably in this light that J.M. PoweU saw‘the presence 
of direct Byzantine influence’ on Assize 36.^° He sees Roger’s constitution as 
‘strikingly’corresponding to the synodal text of 1140 and the practices it describes 
(barring from practice of inexperienced practitioners, requirement for a State 
examination and the conferring of some kind of licence).^^ First of aU, as the texts 
were promulgated at roughly the same time there can be no possibility of a direct 
influence: there is no need to imagine that a synodal text from Constantinople 


V. Nutton, ‘Continuity or Rediscovery? The City Physician in Classical Antiquity 
and Mediaeval Italy’, in Andrew W. RusseU, ed., The Town and State Physician in Europe 
from the Middle Ages to the Enlightenment (Wolfenbüttel, 1961), 19-20; quote on p. 20. 

Translation Scott, vol. 2,258. 

G.A. Loud, ‘The Chancery and Charters of the Kings of Sicily (1130-1212)’, 
English HistoricalReview CXXIV No. 509 (2009), 780-1. 

Pseudo-Hugo Falcandus = La Historia o Liber de Regno Sicilie e la epistola ad Petrum 
Panormitane ecclesie thesaurarium di Ugo Falcando, ed. G.B. Siracusa (Rome, 1897), 6; 
translation: The History of the Tyrants of Sicily by Hugo Falcandus’ 1154—1169, translated and 
annotated by G.A. Loud and T. Wiedemann (Manchester, 1998), 58. 

PoweU, ‘Greco-Arabic Influences’, 84. 

PoweU, ‘Greco-Arabic influences’, 86. 
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concerned with the condemnation of dissident practices would have been known 
outside the empire. Indirect influence could only be postulated if what the synodal 
text describes in terms of medical practice could be linked to older regulations of 
which it would be a reflection (and henee the influence would have derived from 
them rather than the text itself). As discussed above, however, this is not the case. 
There is no evidence to suggest that such a regulation of medical practice existed 
in Byzantium before the mention in the synodal text. Moreover, the existing, 
scattered stipulations on the regulation of medical practice in Román law (the 
most important of which have been discussed above) as weU as those described in 
the synodal text differ substantiaUy from Roger’s law. The fundamental difference 
lies in the hodies who control the regulation of medical practice. Román law 
clearly delegates this authority to local city councils or, in the case of the archiatri, 
to a hody of peers. The synodal text equaUy aUudes to regulation hy peers, and as 
it is not a normativo text, ineludes no stipulations on how the regulations were 
meant to be enforced. Roger’s constitution, however, operates in a different way: 
flrst it gives the ‘licensing’ authority to the centralised government: it is ultimately 
the king (though delegated through his oflicials and judges) who has the power 
to control physicians and pronounce on their right to practise. Second, through 
particularly harsh punishments (unprecedented in Román law) he clearly displays 
the seriousness with which he would have this regulation enacted. In my mind, 
these are instances of genuino innovation. First of aU they suggest the creation 
of a consistent system of regulation, contrary to the variety of approaches that 
were implicit hy having each city council decide on the physicians within its reach 
and expectedly using different criteria to do so (although this is puré conjuncture; 
we have no evidence on how such decisions were made). What foUows is the 
introduction of a sense of accountahility, provided that we may assume that the 
central government would have hriefed its officials on how to judge physicians 
and that, at least for the duration of one ruler’s reign, these criteria would have 
heen stahle. Connected to this procedure is the emergence of a proto-hureaucracy 
in the modern sense through the división of lahour and the enhanced position of 
specialist knowledge.This would he manifest in two ways: hoth in the development 
and deployment of the officials who would judge the physicians according to the 
royal ffat as weU as the emergence of a group of physicians, who having heen 
judged hy the ahove institution and found worthy of practice, would form a group 
hound together hy a coherence that ultimately rests on the State’s authority, perhaps 
regardless of peer control. 

It would take almost a century for a new hout of legislation on medical practice 
to be promulgated. Remarkably, the laws come again from Sicily. They are the code 
of law of Frederick II, the co-caUed Constitutions of Melfl, dated to 1231. This 


I am foUowing Max Weber’s line of thought on the emergence of bureaucracies. It 
is noteworthy that he saw the Norman States as leaders in this process: ‘Politics as Vocation, 
in Complete Writings on Academic and Political Vocations, ed. with an introduction by J. 
Dreijmanis, translation by G.C. Wells (New York, 2008), 155-207, esp. 165-7. 
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is a much longer coUection and it ineludes four laws regarding medical practice. 
In the first instance, III 44, we have the adoption of the Assize 36 of Roger II 
included verbatim in the textd^ The foUowing constitution, III 45, elaborates on 
and modifies Roger’s law while keeping the emphasis on the protection against 
the inexperience of physicians and the same harsh penalties fot those who trespass 
against it: 


We order that, in the fiiture, no one may date otherwise to practise or to heal, pretending the 
title of physician, unless he has first been approved in a convened public examination by the 
Masters of Salerno. The person appointed should approach our presence with testimonial letters 
concerning bis trustworthiness and sufficient knowledge both from the masters and from those 
appointed by us, or, when we are absent, he should approach the presence of the person who 
remains in our place, and he should obtain the licence for healing from us or himd^ 

The examination by the Masters of Salerno must be seen as an innovative trait 
of Frederick’s legislation, despite eíforts to see in it paraUels with the licensing 
of lawyers in Román law, as pointed out by Andreas de Isernia in the thirteenth 
century, and which are in fact so shaky that the main authority on the text’s sources, 
H. Dilcher, refused to look into them in detaild^ 

The medical school at Salerno began its activities by the late tenth century 
and became a centre for medical education, graduaUy developing away from mere 
practical issues to inelude theoretical debate with Greek and Arabic medical texts 
in the twelfth centuryd^ Masters from Salerno are to act as examiners for physicians 
in the presence of royal officials; the licensing authority is maintained by the king 
or his representativos. This does not depart significantly from Roger’s legislation, 
placing the ultímate authority in the hands of the State, but it refleets prácticos 
among nascent universities (such as Bologna and Paris from around 1220) which 
conferred degrees after an examination by university teachers.^^ Our attention 
should íurthermore be drawn to the fact that the Masters of Salerno should attest 
not only a physicians proficieney in medical matters, but also comment on his 
trustworthiness by providing litteris de jide, a fact which underlines the political 
side of the regulation of medical practice. Royal permits of practice from the period 


W. Stürner, Die Konstitutionen Friedrichs II. für das Kónigreich Sizilien, MGH 
Constitutiones et Acta Publica Imperatorum et Regum, Supplement 2 (Hannover, 1996), 
411-12. 

Stürner, 412-13; translation: J.M. PoweU, Líber Augustalis or Constitutions of 
Melfi, Promulgated by Frederick II in 1231 (New York, 1971), 131. 

Y)'Ac\i&r, Gesetzgebung, 6213. 

PO. KristeUer, ‘The School of Salerno’, Bulletin of the History of Medicine 17 (1945), 
145-71. 

KristeUer,‘Salerno’, 172. 
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have been preserved in the form of letters to officials in a specific city or región in 
which the licence to practise was seemingly limitedd® 

Further constitutions by Frederick II regúlate medical teaching (with distant 
echoes of late antique practice in Alexandria^^) privileging the medical school at 
Salerno (Constitution III 46, dated to 1240), the production of drugs and further 
stipulations on the teaching of medicine at Salerno (III 47)2“ In the latter the right 
to teach medicine is equaUy regulated in a similar way as the practice of medicine: 
examination by the Masters of Salerno in the presence of royal officials - the king 
does not need to issue a licence for this. 

The last piece of legislation I would like to introduce to the discussion is 
contemporary to Frederick’s constitutions. It is included in the Assizes de la Cour 
des Bourgeois, the laws of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, dating from the 
early 1240s. In chapter 233, a coUection of laws regulating physic, we read: 


Besides, no foreign doctor, that is one Corning from Outremer or pagan lands, should practise as 
a uriñe doctor until he has heen examined by other doctors, the best in the land, in the presence 
of the bishop of the place wherein this is to be done. If it is recognised that he can correcdy 
practise medicine, the bishop will give him a licence to treat in that particular town where he 
wiü see, from the bishop’s letter which he wiü have as testimony, that doctors are proven and 
rightly treat by means of uriñe. 

We can observe some akeady familiar traits as the examination by peers and the 
issue of a licence for practice that is limited to a specific place, but also some 
differences. The licensing authority does not rest with the secular State and its 
representatives, as in aU previous cases, but is vested in the bishops. In my mind, 
this seems to refiect practice in France.The bishop of Maguelone (overseeing the 
city of MontpeUier with its important medical faculty), for example, was to be the 
licensing authority for those wishing to teach medicine, after their examination, 
as stated in a document dated to 1220.'*^ In Paris, the university was under the 
jurisdiction of the Church; the licence to teach was conferred by the city’s bishop.''^ 


See KristeUer, ‘Salerno’, 172, n. 119. 

““ I am thinking of the prescribed three-year study of logic (III 46, 413 Unes 16-17); 
for the late antique evidence see M. Roueché, ‘Did medical students study philosophy in 
Alexandria?’, Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies 43 (1999), 153-69. 

Stürner, 413-15. 

Les Livres des Assizes etdes Usages douReaume de Jerusalem siveLeges et Instituta Regni 
Hieroslymitani, ed. E.H. Kausler (Stuttgart, 1839), I doc. 233; translation by V. Nutton, 
in RD. MitcheU, ed.. Medicine in the Crusades: Warfare, Wounds and the Medieval Surgeon 
(Cambridge, 2004), 236. 

Cartulaire de VUniversité de MontpeUier (MontpeUier, 1890), I 180-3; see R Kible, 
‘The Faculty of Medicine at Raris, Charlatanism and Unlicensed Medical Rractices in the 
Later Middle Ages’, Bulletin of the History ofMedicine 27 (1953), 4—5. 

L. Liard, L’Universitéde Paris (Raris, 1909), 1-8. 
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P. Mitchell States that the licensing of physicians was ‘not a practice found in 
Europe prior to the Crusades’'*'' and thinks that the medical regulations in the 
Assizes de la Cour des Bourgeois were prohably not influenced hy European law, hut 
rather hy local practices in SyriaP^ On this he produces evidence from the Islamic 
World and specificaUy market regulation manuals (hisba), which, among other 
things, regulated medical practiceP* MitcheU’s argument rests on a number of 
points that are not directly relevant to the topic of medical licensing and therefore 
not reprised here; his overaU argument is certainly an innovative way to look at the 
way Crusaders appropriated local customs and is certainly valid. However, when 
it comes to the specific question of the regulation of medical practice two aspects 
need to be emphasised. Eirst, that there was sufficient precedent in European law 
on the subject that could have served as models. Second, that the hisba system 
was not as universal, continuous and inclusive as he suggests. There seems to 
be scholarly consensus on the fact that the medical regulation in the Islamic 
realms was patchy: evidence for the control of physicians’ practice is sporadic 
encompassing a series of one-off events and does not point to a continuous policy, 
although there is specific evidence in manuals dating from the twelfth century 
that the muhtasib, the inspector of the market, was supposed to actuaUy conduct 
examinations of physicians/^ This would suggest a government official in charge of 
medical regulation, his authority deriving from his office - reminiscent of Roger’s 
legislation, hut quite diíferent from Erederick II’s take and completely diíferent 
from the approach in the Assizes de la Cour des Bourgeois as it did not inelude the 
examination hy peers. 

Summing up the evidence we can clearly discern a common theme: the impulse 
to regúlate medical practice re-emerges in the twelfth century after a surge in the 
(Late) Román period. Diíferent societies come up with different Solutions which 


^ Mitchell, Medicine, 222, although he does mention the legislation hy Roger II and 
Erederick II (222,224). 

lsAitc\íú\, Medicine, 221. 

Mitchell, Medicine, 222-6. Medical licensing in the Latín East appears to have been 
adopted from the local hisba system that was in forcé when the Franks arrival (sic)’, also 231. 

RE. Pormann and E. Savage-Smith, Medieval Islamic Medicine (Edinburgh, 
2007) 85-8, 109; G. Leiser,‘Medical Education in Islamic Lands from the Seventh to the 
Fourteenth Century’,/owrraa/ of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences 38 (1983), 
67-7S', F Micheau, ‘La formation des médecins arabes au Proche-Orient (X'-XIIF s.)’, 
in Les entrées dans la vie, Annales de l’Est, Nancy 5' série, n°l-2 (Nancy, 1982), 116-17. 
L.C. Chiarelli, ‘A preliminary study on the origins of medical licensing in the medieval 
Mediterranean, ‘Al-Masaq 10 (1998), 1-11, strongly supports the view of the adoption of 
medical licensing in Sicily connected to Islamic customs. He indicates that a master of 
the market was stiU in place around 1145. Ultimately, this is a question of interpretation. 
While I do not deny the possible influence of Islamic traditions on Roger’s thinking, I do 
not see a clear causal link between them and the particular piece of legislation. Peregrine 
Horden alerted me to the existence of ChiareUi’s work, for which I would like to express 
my gratitude. 
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can perhaps be seen as interpretations of the Román legal evidence. Roger II’s 
versión is the one that breaks most with the past by concentrating authority on the 
hands of the ruler to the exclusión of regional authorities (who might know local 
physicians better than those at the distant court) as weU as the judgement of peers. 
This innovative stance did not prevalí, perhaps as a result of the growing numbers 
of university-educated physicians who lobbied for inclusión in what they rightly 
saw as the regulation of their profession from above. Such developments are not 
unconnected to the timing of the emergence of such regulations.The demographic 
and economic expansión of Europe from the mid eleventh century onwards 
drove the flourishing of ciñes: a more numerous and more prosperous population 
required more healers. Their increased presence in the medical marketplace made 
the regulation of their practice an important task for the authorities. Exclusions 
and limitations were used as discerning tools that would come to define new 
professional groups as weU as novel approaches to the exercise and extents of State 
authority. 


17 


Response 

Alexander Murray 


I count it a great courtesy to be invitad to comment on these three papers; also an 
act of courage on the organisers’part. We academics get a permanent imprint from 
the subject of our first postgraduate research, and mine was Pope Gregory VIL 
Gregory had bis own views on authority, far from identical to those held in the 
Byzantine church. He agreed with the Greeks about most other things.They were 
bis brothers as Christians. When Gregory thought Byzantium was threatened by 
‘pagan’invaders (he used that word for the Turks, by then Muslim, though Gregory 
did not know; with peaceful Muslims he was on the best of terms), Gregory had no 
hesitation in rallying the west to go urgently their aid, in the enterprise which, after 
much ‘mission creep’, in later hands and in other circumstances, became known as 
the crusaded Gregory and his like-minded successors longed for complete unity 
with their eastern brethren, repeatedly, up to 1439 and beyond, offering them 
dotted Unes to sign on, always with a sad outcome. There were two dotted Unes: 
one, hair’s-breadth diíferences in Trinitarian doctrine comprehensible only to 
theologians, who discussed it endlessly;^ but the other, the ultimate sticking point, 
authority, which for Gregory VII lay finaUy with the bishop of Rome. 

The person you have invited to comment is therefore a heretic. You must not 
be shocked if I take a ‘Román view of this trio of papers, and see them in terms 
of the similarities and diíferences they iUustrate, between the Greek and Latin 
halves of Christendom. We begin with a similarity, which is to me the message 
of Dr Stathakopoulos’ papen He compares a total of sbc secular legislative acts, 
from east and west, restricting medical practice to persons professionaUy qualified. 
His documents are just one more witness to the fact that there are fewer ways of 
running a viable State than ideologues pretend. A State’s first duty was to protect 
the Uves of its citizens. Therefore, inter alia, it must regúlate the professions which 
attend death, either as its cause, or as a necessary attempt to delay it: in other 
words, it must regúlate the judicial and medical professions. The only diíferences 


* Gregorii VII Regütrum, i, 49; ed. R. Gaspar, Mon. Germ. Hist., Epist. Sel., ii (Berlín, 
1955), 75-6, esp. 75.14-19. Good relations with peaceful Muslims, ibid., iii, 21, 288, esp. 
Unes 11-14. 

^ J. Gilí, The CouncilofFlorence (Cambridge, 1949), 180-269. 


From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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between Dr Stathakopoulos’examples reflect those in State structure. A big empire 
- the Byzantine - made up of municipalities, will delegate the detailed regulation 
of medicine to local governments, irrespective of whether the local governments 
are Muslim or Christian, whether or not run by a religious authority, such as a 
bishop. In a smaU polity like Roger II’s Sicily, especiaUy one tightly knit, and 
with a medical guild at hand as at Salerno, regulation wiU come from the central 
government, and be backed by its usual fuU-strength sanctions. 

So I do not see any essential difference here between east and west. In fact 
I see a striking similarity. It touches another kind of diíference, shared by the 
chronology of both. After the fourth-century medical regulations of Julián the 
Apostate we get nothing until the twelfth century, and then a lot, burgeoning 
out into the thirteenth century with Frederick II’s famous legislation for Sicily. 
Are we to suppose that people never got iU in the seven centuries in between? 
There is a mysterious Abgrund here. In the east this is Peter Browns territory, 
where holy men rivalled or even replaced doctors, with a compound of unlearned 
charisma, knowledge and experience.^ In the west, it is Valerie Flint’s territory, too, 
where the GP’s role was taken by the local magic-man or hariolus, often doubling 
up (O horrors! See Carolingian legislation on the subject) as priest.'* In a word, 
the laws put before us by Dr Stathakopoulos mark not so much any fundamental 
diíference between east and west, but, in both, a coming together of State authority 
with Galenic medicine. Since this latter had to be studied in books,® and study in 
books demands time and leisure (Greek: schola), it makes a claim - as we are aU 
learning painfuUy these days - on the state’s economic resources. For professions 
deemed to be directly necessary to private persons, namely lawyers and doctors, 
the claim is best guaranteed by monopoly, which means that viUage quacks and 
miracle workers, who learn their trade otherwise than through hooks, must be 
banned. We think of this as progress. I wonder. A lot of Galenic medicine is 
today thought wrong, and more likely to kiU a patient than cure him. Who knows 
whether some holy men or quacks did not sometimes cure people better? The 
miracle writers thought so of the holy men. But governments, whether or not with 
an intuition ultimately proved sound, deemed Galenic medicine to be the ‘best buy’ 
(it was Greek, after aU), and got it paid for - in the ñame of puhlic interest - by 
guaranteeing its monopoly. 


^ An example: P. Horden, ‘Saints and doctors in the early Byzantine Empire: the case 
of Theodore of Sykeon’, The Church and Healing. Studies in Church History, 19 (Oxford, 
1982), 1-13. 

^ V.I.J. Flint, The Rise of Magic in Early Medieval Europe (Oxford, 1991). 

® Another paper in the volume cited in n. 3 identifies one illuminating perspective on 
the shift to Galenic medicine: A.F. Dawtry, ‘The modas medendi and the Benedictine Order 
in Anglo-Norman England’, The Church and Healing, 25-38. 
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You may sniff here an imprint from Karl Marx, as well as from Gregory VII 
(whose views on authority wereless opposed than is sometimes thought).'’Whatever 
the imprint, my impression from Dr Stathakopoulos’ paper applies equaUy in east 
and West. Where I start seeing diíFerences between the two halves is with Professor 
Bakirtzis’ paper, which coUects examples of mimesis, imitation of oíd models, in 
architecture, art and litúrgica! practice. AU iUustrate a degree of continuity that 
seems almost supernatural. (Only ‘seems’: the Byzantine continuities are nothing 
to those in prehistory, like the 7,000 years’worth of Lascaux cave paintings). We 
have the ever fruitful, ever blossoming trees of the Odyssey stiU the same more than 
1,000 years later in a Gaza church. We find devotions to Saint Demetrius, on the 
eve of the First World War, uncannily similar to those demonstrable nearly 2,000 
years earlier. With a continuity that looks forward as well as back, we find Isaac 
Comnenus providing a lavish repair fund for his church so that its every detall 
could remain ‘the same forever’. 

I often find myself thinking about time, and our consciousness of it. I was 
consequently electrified, as many were, by the hypotheses framed on this subject 
by A.J. Gurevich, in his Categories of Medieval Culture? They included a suggestion 
that time consciousness diífered between eastern and western Christendom. 
Gurevich drew attention, in particular,® to a passage in P.A. Michelis’ essay, An 
Aesthetic Approach to Byzantine Art (1946), which finds a diíferent way of ordering 
biblical themes in eastern and western religious art: in the east, symbolic, in the 
West, chronological. These are Michelis’ own words: 


in the disposition of the scenes of the Passion and the like in the church, Byzantine, unlike 
Western, art never foüowed the historie sequence of the events, but described them in various 
symbolic scenes.^ 


* Cf. K. Marx, ‘The leading arricie no. 179 of the Kólnische Zeitunf in Rheinische 
Zeitung,]\í\y 1842, Beilage\ ‘If... there is no supreme head of the church, the domination 
of religión is nothing but the religión of domination, the cult of the wiU of government’. 
Reprinted in Marx andEngeh On Religión (Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
1955), 36. 

^ (London: Routledge, 1985), esp. 94-151. 

® P.140. 

® (London: Batsford, 1955), 118. The book was first published in Greek in 1946, 
reaching its seventh Greek edition in 2006, and a French translation in 1959, as E’esthétique 
de Fart byzantine (París: Flammarion). A similar contras! was extended to liturgy in east 
and West by the late S. Averintsev, ‘Some constan! characteristics of Byzantine Orthodoxy’, 
in A. Louth and A. Casidey, eds, Byzantine Orthodoxies (Aldershot, 2006), 215-28, on p. 
225. As an extreme example of the difference, Averintsev identifies an early eastern sect 
which celebrated the Crucifixión and Resurrection on the same night, on the ground that, 
symbolically, they were merely different aspeets of the same phenomenon. 
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The continuities illustrated by Professor Bakirtzis reminded this Gregorian of this 
alleged difFerence between east and west. I thought of the aphorism attributed to 
Gregory VTI that: ‘Christ did not say “I am custom,”but “I am truth”’d'’ I thought, 
too, of some of the changes which that revolutionary ‘truth’ brought about in 
the western Church. Among them, indirectly, was the so-called ‘twelfth-century 
renaissance’, whose leading theologians dubbed themselves moderni, as against the 
antiqui on whose shoulders they stood, seeing mored^ All this has to be set beside 
what Professor Magdalino has elsewhere called the ‘unadventurous’ character of 
twelfth-century Byzantine thoughtd^ 

So the big question that Professor Bakirtzis’paper has stirred in my mind is one 
raised, though not fuUy explored, by Gurevich. Did the west develop a more ‘vectoral’ 
concept of time than the east: that is, of time going in one direction like an arrow, 
as distinct from staying the same and revolving in endless circles? To argüe this 
with any conviction would require a rewriting of Bury’s The Idea ofProgress (1920), 
but focusing on the Middle Ages. In the course of it we no doubt would have to 
ask whether, if there was such a diíference, it was in part determined by geography. 
To an empire defined by its capital, and a capital virtuaUy impregnable, but whose 
provinces were scarcely ever free from outside threat, the idea of change must surely 
be compromised by the apprehension that change was more likely to be for the 
worse than for the better. Best tf everything can stay the same. A confederation of 
States, on the other hand, a confederation bound as loosely as western Christendom 
was by the ghost left behind when Constantine si fece Greco^^ and surtounded, 
geographically, by the colonial possibilities which Robert Bartlett wrote of in The 
Makingof^Lurope{X^^y),yY^^'í^A the ideaof change rose tinted. Change could very 
well be for the better, so the idea of progress can strike root. 

This hypothesis is highly speculative. Quite apart from that, it may be said 
that I have gone far out of order by abandoning the subject of this conference, 
authority. These attitudes to time and change may have nothing directly to do 
with authority. But that modification, ‘directly’, leaves us free to agree or disagree 
with John Henry Newman, who thought otherwise. His Essay on the 'Development 
of Christian Doctrine (1845) did a ‘Darwin on Christian doctrine (a ‘Galileo’, for 
that matter: like Galileo, Newman insisted eppur si muove), demonstrating that 
Christian doctrine evolved. And in a note he added after finishing the book, 
Newman announced that he had become a Román Catholic while writing it. 
Authority and change seem in his mind to have been connected. 

From these lofty questions let me come down, thirdly, to something like 
firm ground, with Professor Magdalino’s ‘wise’ emperors, and their relation to 
authority questions. In no period of history has wisdom not created problems for 


Cf. H.E.J. Cowdrey, Gregory VII, 1073—1085 (Oxford, 1998), 518. 

R.W. Southern, 8cholastic Humanism and the Unification ofEurope. 1: Ihe Foundations 
(Oxford: BlackweU, 1995), 188-91. 

P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel IKomnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge, 1993), 40. 
Dante, Par. xx, 57. 
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authority. It did so with Adam and Eve; and today it makes universities essentially 
ungovernable. In the period we are concerned with, the Middle Ages, wisdom was 
forever posing problems of Church authority in particular, and did so, had to do so, 
regardless of whether a Church was ‘Caesaropapist’ or not. In the very heart of the 
Latin Church, for instance, there only had to be enough theologians to organise as 
a trade unión (as happened in the early fourteenth century) for their ‘wisdom’ to 
challenge papal authority. Who, it was asked then, had the final authority to define 
tight points in theology, the Paris ‘Masters’, who by definition had degrees in the 
subject, or the pope, ffua pope?^'* So the Byzantine problem is here no exception, 
except that it was the emperor’s ‘wisdom’ that raised the problem. 

As a Gregorian, I have no diíficulties with the ‘wisdom’ofProfessor Magdalino’s 
two wise emperors. It may be of interest to know that the founders of AIl Souls 
CoUege in Oxford, in 1438, veered from theology towards law, on the ground 
that the nation needed holding together, at a time when theologians had caused 
nothing but bother in two generations of Wyclifism.*® Leo VI and Constantino 
VII, we learn, likewise steered their wisdom away from theology, after generations 
of iconoclastic turbulence, and towards the practicalities of keeping an empire 
together, law, again, high on the agenda. 

In an apparently unique interest among emperors, that of Constantino VII, so, 
we learn, was history. None of us here needs teUing that history has everything to 
do with authority. Narrativos rule. So by focusing on history, rather than theology, 
Constantino VII showed a sharp nose for practicalities. Unless I misunderstand his 
position, his status usporphyrogenifus vfus the only thing legitímate in Constantine’s 
position. Ñor was there much more legitímate about his dynasty. So both needed aU 
the help they could get from the most powerful of long-term political weapons, that 
in which most of us at this conference are professionals, history. Professor Magdalino 
has assembled the fragments.They aU point one way. Constantino addressed the most 
urgent of his domestic purposes, to purgo his dynastic history of the wrongful sex 
and violence which had in fact sped it forward. How skilfuUy he did it. As a historian 
I am shocked. As a Gregorian, I only sigh with relief that he addressed himself 
to dynastic history, not that of the Church. He had snappier ways of dealing with 
awkward patriarchs. Gregory VII liked stable dynasties, subject to conditions; and 
Byzantium had recendy suífered from considerable disruption to the Macedonian 
dynasty. Constantine’s readjustment of the record must have played a part - no 
one can ever measure how much - in meeting this need, thus helping to assure 
Macedonian rule for aknost another century. Qua Gregorian, I must reluctantly have 
to forgive him, for breaking aU the historian’s rules; and at the same time thank 
Professor Magdalino, for the exemplary way in which he has kept them. 


E. Mamurszsteijn, L’autorité des maitres: Scolastique, normes et société au xiiie siécle 
(Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2007). 

J. Catto, ‘The World of Henry Chichele and the Foundation of AU Souls’, in 
Unarmed Soldiery: Studies in the Early History of AU Souls College. The Chichele Lectures, 
1993-4 (Oxford: AU Souls, 1996), 1-13, esp. 7-8. 
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Relieve It or Not: Authority in 
Religious Texis 

Albrecht Berger 


Claiming authority over another person in a pre-modern society, such as that of 
the Byzantine Empire, could always best be justified if this authority was declared 
as divine. And this was also true if the authority in question was actually a political, 
not a spiritual one.The Christian text central to the issue of political authority in 
its relation to the spiritual is the Epistle to the Romans, where Saint Paul says at the 
beginning of Chapter 13: ‘Let every soul be subject unto the higher authorities. 
For there is no authority but of God: the authorities that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resists the authority, resists the ordinance of God: and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. Although the authenticity of this 
passage has been doubted, it has nevertheless also been much debated up to the 
present, and it had far-reaching consequences in Christian religious thought and 
political theory of all times. ^ 

In religious literature, as we should expect, aU spiritual authority is based, 
directly or indirectly, on the authority of the Holy Scriptures. Often, however, the 
actual motifs for claiming authority are in reality not spiritual at all, with the result 
that the appeal to its aUeged source, the divine authority, is forged in some way 
or indeed fabricated out of nothing’. The question arises whether, in such cases, 
the authority of a text was actually accepted without opposition from the side of 
the people to whom it was applied. In my contribution, I wiU try to examine this 
problem, on the basis of some characteristic examples from theological treatises and 
the lives of saints. So did the Byzantines always believe in their own constructions 
of religious authority, or did they rather not? 

Authority in theological treatises is, quite naturaUy, produced in the way just 
described: by invoking the superior divine authority. Arguing with the infallible 
truth of the Holy Scripture is, however, not always uncontroversial. A particularly 


^ For the doubts concerning the authenticity of the chapter as a whole see, for example, 
E. Barnikol, ‘Der nichtpaulinische Ursprung der absoluten Obrigkeitsbejahung von Romer 
13,1-7’, Studien zum Neuen Testament undzurPatristik, Festschrift E. Klostermann (Berlin, 
1961), 65-133. 


From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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instructive example in this context is the anti-Jewish literataire, which appears 
mainly, though not exclusively, in the shape of dialogues between a Christian and 
a Jewish interlocutor.^ In aU anti-Jewish texts, the central point of discussion is the 
question whether Christianity, having emerged from Judaism, has also inherited 
the promise and claim for God’s salvation, or not. Is Jesús Christ reaUy the Son of 
God and the Messiah expected hy the Jews? Who are the chosen people of Israel, 
the Jews or the nations who have converted to Christianity? Is the oíd covenant 
of the Israelites with God stiU valid, or has it heen replaced by the new covenant 
of the Christians? Is the Mosaic law stiU valid, or has it heen replaced by the 
new Christian laws? In fact, aU these topics are discussed in the Byzantine anti- 
Jewish dialogues, mostly in mixed order and without a systematic arrangement. 
This phenomenon can be explained as an acceptable secondary effect of the 
dialogue form, which is mainly used because it lends itself most suitably for the 
confrontation of two religions.The abrupt change of subjects even contributes, in 
many dialogues, to a vivid and authentic impression of the discussion so that the 
lack of systematic arrangement is less sensible than in other literary forms, for 
diíferent points of view can be stated here without any obligation to treat them in 
fuU or to justiíy them. 

This feature makes the anti-Jewish dialogues interesting for our present purpose, 
for if there was any place in theological literature where an author had the chance 
to articúlate bis own doubts about the official dogma of the Church without the 
danger of running into serious personal troubles, this place was here. In connection 
with this, we should also take into account that nearly aU anti-Jewish texts since 
the beginning of the gente are purely literary products which certainly were no 
record of a discussion that actuaUy took place, for normaUy neither the Jewish ñor 
the Christian participants of these discussions possess any substantial knowledge 
of Judaism and Jewry. If these dialogues were real witnesses of a theological debate 
between Christians and Jews at aU, they could in the best case have heen written to 
provide some help for argumentation. It is probable therefore that they were rather 
addressed to Christians of weak faith than to real Jews. With this in mind Averil 
Cameron once acknowledged ‘the wiUingness on the part of the Christian writers 
to use the literary image of the Jew to point their own ideological lessons’.^ 

But is this the whole truth? Were these texts perhaps also used to transmit not 
ideological lessons, that is, the official Christian dogma of their time, but rather 
the doubts of their authors? 

The fact that these texts, as we have just said, were written without actual 
knowledge of Judaism easily explains why there is no discussion about the 
problematic points of the Christian dogma as known from Jewish texts, such 


^ See, for a general overview, A. Külzer, Disputationes graecae contra ludaeos. 
Untersuchungen zur byzantinischen antijüdischen Dialogliteratur und ihrem Judenbild. 
Byzantinisches Archiv 18 (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1999). 

^ A. Cameron, ‘Blaming the Jews: The Seventh-Century Invasión of Palestino in 
Context’, in Mélanges Gilbert Dagron = TM 14 (2002), 57-78: 75. 
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as the virginity of the Mother of God, or about several contradictions within 
the New Testamenté Yet it happens that certain doubts are raised about these 
dogmas, and sometimos even the whole system of Christian biblical exegesis is 
challenged, the well-known system based on the interpretation of certain loci 
probantes from the Oíd Testament as an aUegory of the New Testament. This is 
clearly an indication that the Byzantine Christian writers themselves sometimos 
had serious doubts about the authority and truth of their Holy Scriptures and 
their traditional interpretation. Under normal circumstances, it was impossible to 
raise them without taking the risk of being burnt at the stake. The anti-Jewish 
dialogues, however, gave a splendid opportunity to do so, for aU these doubts could 
be put into the mouth of the Jewish interlocutor, as long as they were subsequently 
refuted in due form. 

A good example of this is the Disputatio of Gregentios with the Jew Herban.® 
This text was written in the late tenth century but set at the time of the Christian 
mission to pre-Islamic Yemen in the sixth century. Here the feeling suggests itself 
more than once that the author used the person of Herban simply as a pretext to 
introduce his own doubts about the aUegorical interpretation of the Oíd Testament. 
How else, for example, can we understand Herban's words, when he says about the 
Virgin Mary: 


Did God, who is invisible and incorporeal, have a wife, that yon cali his consubstantial son, who 
is clothed in his flesh, a man? Fot did God put on flesh, that he needed a fleshly woman, of 
which he would have the one whom you cali his son?^ 

Later in the text, the same person Herban is used as a pretext not only to 
articúlate the author’s doubts about one particular aUegorical interpretation of the 
Oíd Testament, but also about contradictions between the prophets of the Oíd 
Testament. Here Herban says: 


I thank the God of the law that I am a Jew and did not understand such a thing in the divine 
Scriptures of the prophets, which you pretend to do, as I see. But what does the prophet say here? 
God is known in Judaea, his ñame is great in Israel. He did not say that God is known among the 
nations and in all the earth, but rather he says, God is known only in Judaea, and only in Israel 
is his ñame great, and not among some foreigners and nations. Now you see how the prophets 


See, for example, The Polemic of Néstor the Priest. Qissat Mujádalat al-Usquf and Sefer 
Néstor Ha-Komer, ed. D.J. Lasker and S. Stroumsa (Jerusalem, 1996), 33-4, or N.R.M. 
de Lange, ‘A Fragment of Byzantine Anti-Christian Valerme , Journal of Jewish Studies 41 
(1990), 92-100. 

® Life and Works of Saint Gregentios, Archbishop ofTaphar. Introduction, critical ed. and 
transí, by A. Bergen MiUennium Studies 7 (Berlin, 2006). 

* Ibid., Dialexis, A 701-3. 
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are uncertain as well, and sometimes one says other things in a difFerent way, and somewhere 
else another one says the opposite; so there is mosdy no need to listen to them when they speaL^ 


Thus the Jew. Needless to say the archhishop hurries to hring forth his own 
interpretation, so that the author of the text can hide behind him: 


Herban has hardly found a solution by insulting the prophets because of his inexperience. O 
heart without understanding and hardened mind, to both of which you have given audience by 
your foolishness. God is knozun in Judaea, but in that which has been changed to Christianity, and 
his ñame isgreat in Israel^ but in the new Israel which has been invited from the nations etc. etc.^ 


In matters of religious authority, claiming ahsolute truth is certainly the main 
argument. But what should we then think about the following passage which is also 
put into Herbans mouth? I quote: ‘Because our law was given first and thereafter 
yours, I think accordingly that the one given first is more valid. Therefore it is 
necessary that we keep our law, and you then yours’.’ And later he says: ‘As I see, 
there is one knowledge among us and another one among you; so it is necessary 
for everbody to convince by his knowledge and to be calm’.^® Is this not a plea for 
religious tolerance, a tolerance more usuaUy associated with our own days? 

In the genre of anti-Jewish dialogues it is natural that they always end with the 
conversión either of the Jewish interlocutor alone or of aU Jews who are present 
at the scene. However, this happy end is mostly not the result of the previous 
dicussion, but rather of a miracle.This this is aheady the case in the Acta Silvestri 
where the Jewish magician lambres kiUs a buU but cannot hring it back to life, 
something which is achieved thereafter by Silvester.^^ In other texts, as the fifth- 
century Letter of Severus of Minorca and the Disputatio of Gregentios already 
quoted, the conversión is achieved by a visión of Christ who appears in the air high 
above the scene. 

Let US now pass over to another genre of religious texts, that of the 
hagiographical Uves of saints. In our modern attitude, a saint’s claim for spiritual 
authority should be best justified if he was a historical person.Traditional thought, 
however, apparently had other categories of trustworthiness. It is superfiuous 
to say that many Christian saints, including those of the Byzantine Orthodox 
Church, were not historical persons at aU. But many others are, or have at least 
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some sort of historical core.^^ Saints mostly had, to begin with, a popular culi at 
their graves which was founded on some obscure traditions, a tradition which had 
to be justified subsequently. The usual way to achieve this was the composition of 
a more or less authentic description of their lives. If biographical details about a 
Saint were unknown, his hagiographical life consists, for the greater part, of topical 
episodes, and it is not always easy to extract the hard facts from it which we modern 
historiaos are normaUy interested in. 

We have to accept, it seems, that the very passages of these texts which have 
nothing to do with the hero at aU and therefore seem least interesting are those 
which give the hero his spiritual authority as a holy man, an authority which is 
created by relating his wonders. These wonders, in turn, are mostly known from 
many other sources, starting with the New Testament itself What was regarded 
as more important in such hagiographical lives and what as less important can 
sometimes be seen in the entries of the Synaxarium,w\\e.K the principal Information 
of a hagiographical life was condensed to a short entry of some lines.The result of 
this can be, in the worst case, a text like this: 


Saint Sabinos first became bishop because of his exceeding virtue. Then he left the turmoils of 
the World, preferring the good of calmness. He withdrew into the desert and struggled so much 
for the virtue that he was deemed worthy of many graces. He drove sickness away, cleaned the 
lepers, expeUed demons and even foretold the future. And after having helped many people by 
his teaching, he died in peace, giving his spirit to the Lord, and his body to the earth which was 
connatural to him, and till this day he works healings to the piousd^^ 

In this text, only the miracles of the saint have remained, while the facts of his life 
have completely disappeared. We wiU never learn when and where Sabinos lived 
and what he did during his time as a bishop. Miracles grant authority to a saint, 
not mundane events like these. If we now try to classify the diíferent miracles 
worked by saints, we can distinguish, first of aU, two main groups: those miracles 
which already appear as wonders of Jesús Christ in the Gospels, and those which 
do not. 

Miracles from the first group inelude such weU known episodes as the healing 
of the leper, the deaf mute, the paralysed, the possessed or the sick with fever.^® AU 
of them make their appearance on various occasions in hagiographical literature, 
and it is important to understand that they were not regarded as simple copies 


See, still, the remarks oíW-G.^eóí,Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen 
Reich. Byzantinisches Handbuch, 2.1 (Munich, 1959), 267-75. 

Synaxarium eedesiae Constantinopolitanae, ed. H. Delehaye (Brussels, 1902), 142.5- 
16; a longer versión in PG 116,109C-112A. 

The leper: Matthew 8.2-4, Mark 1.40-4, Luke 5.12-4; the deaf mute: Matthew 
9.32-3 and 12.22-3; the paralysed: Matthew 7.5-10 and 9.5-7, Mark 2.2-11, Luke 5.18- 
25, Acts 14.7-10; the possessed: Mark 5.1-20, Matthew 8.28-32, Luke 8.26-32; the sick 
with fever: Matthew 8.14-5, Mark 1.30-3, Luke 4.38-9. 
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or literary reminiscences, but instead served as a method to produce the required 
spiritaial authority of the text. For the argument is clear: if a saint performs the 
same miracles as Christ himself, this proves that he does them in the ñame of his 
Lord, so that the authority of the Gospel has passed over also to that saint. It does 
not become a serious problem, in such a context, if the authors of hagiographical 
Uves repeat the same miracles again and again, as long as they go back to the 
Gospels and to Jesús Christ himself 

In the case of the second group of miracles, those without a prototype in the 
New^ Testament, things are a bit diíferent. For if the same miraculous story is 
attached to a whole queue of saints, even a very devout Byzantine reader must have 
realised that something went wrong, for a narrativo that simply copies another 
cannot produce the authority Avhich the hero of the story needs. 

A clear indication that doubts of this kind actuaUy aróse can be found, for 
example, in a work of Sophronios, the later patriarch of Jerusalem in the early 
seventh century. I speak about the Corpus of the miracles of Kyros and loannes, 
whose sanctuary at Kanopos in Egypt had replaced a former cult of Isis. Their 
heaUng miracles w^ere so similar to those of the more famous saints Kosmas 
and Damianos that everybody had to realise this, and, as it appears, Sophronios 
himself tries to overrule categoricaUy any possible objections, for he says in the 
introduction to his text: 


No one should wonder if the saints do miracles identical to each other, for Kyros and loannes, 
Kosmas and Damianos draw their power of healing from the same source, namely Christ our 
God, and both have the same lord and honour him, who bestows his cures upon us through 
them and works his signs in many diíferent ways.^^ 

This passage show^s us clearly enough, I believe, that already in the Byzantine period 
the faithful sometimes had the choice to believe a story or not - the main difference 
with our times being the fact that such doubts could hardly be articulated, and if 
at aU, in a very cautious and tortuous way, as w^e find it here. 

There is, on the other hand, a whole category of hagiographical Uves where the 
spiritual authority of their hero is not produced by ascribing miracles to him which 
prove his sanctity. I speak about those Uves of fictitious holy bishops which were 
evidently written with the intention of increasing the authority of an episcopal see 
by claiming that it was founded by them. 

The custom of tracing the first bishop of a town in the Román Empire down 
to the age of the apostles has, indeed, a long tradition. It is based on Chapter 10 
of the Gospel of Luke, where Christ himself sends out 70 - or 72 - apostles and 
welcomes them at their return. In the Gospel of Luke, these apostles of the second 
generation bear no ñames. But not later than the seventh century these apostles 
had all received ñames, as they were identified with various minor characters 
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mentioned in the New Testamentd^ And, in a still later stage, the lists of these 
apostles mention also the towns, almost exclusively within the Román east, where 
these persons allegedly acted as bishopsd® 

When, in the eighth and ninth centuries, the tensions between the eastern and 
western Churches increased, it became more and more important to legitimise the 
authority of a see, especially in an area disputed between both these Churches, by 
claiming that it had been founded already in the apostolic time. The competition 
with the popes claim for universal ecclesiastical authority, to mention just one 
example, is one of the reasons why the legend was invented which made Saint 
Andrew the apostle of Byzantium and the whole east.^’ It should also be remarked 
in this context that, already at a relatively early time, a certain standard repertoire 
for the lives of holy bishops emerged, including the appointment by God himself, 
by which divine authority was bestowed upon them in a most direct way. A good 
example is the scene in Eusebius of Caesarea’s Church History which describes how 
pope Fabianus was miraculously chosen in the year 236: 


When all the brethren had assemhled to select by vote him who should succeed to the episcopate 
of the Church, several renowned and honourable men were in the minds of many, but Fabianus, 
although present, was in the mind of none. But they relate that suddenly a dove flying down 
lighted on his head, resembling the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Saviour in the form 
of a dove. Thereupon all the people, as if moved by one Divine Spirit, with aU eagerness and 
unanimity cried out that he was worthy, and without delay they took him and placed him upon 
the episcopal seat.^^ 

Similar scenes appear in many subsequent hagiographical texts about holy bishops 
in which the divine authority is represented by a dove, by a letter fallen from heaven 
or the like. And if it is not God who assigns his authority to the bishop himself, 
the apostles appear in a dream to the hero of the story or to the patriarch, pope or 
emperor who then ordains him. 

But what if spiritual authority is required for an episcopal see which wants 
to legitimise its present rank or tries to attain a higher one, without having a 
remarkable tradition of its own? Here the apostolic authority has to be produced 


Chronicon Párchale, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1832), I 400.6-403.12 and 420.9-421.2. 
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out of nothing or nearly nothing. And how such a procedure works may be 
observad, in a quite fascinating way, in a group of Byzantine hagiographical Uves, 
namely the fictitious biographies of a number of saints from Sicily which were 
probably written in the seventh and eighth centurias and share the same historical 
background. In the course of the seventh century, the Byzantine Empire had barely 
escapad total destruction by the armies of Islam, and the formar world empire w^as 
reduced to a regional power which had to struggle constantly for survival against 
the Arabs in the east and the Bulgars and Slavs on the Balitan Península. In Italy, 
only some dispersad territories and the island of Sicily were still under Román 
control. FinaUy, when the city of Rome was immediately threatened after the faU 
of Ravenna to the Lombards in 751, the pope decided to ask the Franks on the 
other side of the Alps for help, as there was no expectation for military support 
from the east any more. Indeed, the Franks conquered the Fombard kingdom and 
handed the territories, which had been up to that point under Román domination, 
over to the pope.This is the origin ofwhat were later to become the Papal States.^* 

The Byzantine emperor had no possibility of reversing the loss of northern 
Italy, but he reacted by withdrawing the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in those of his 
remaining territories which had formaUy stiU belonged to the diocese of Rome, 
and to put them under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople. This 
process is usuaUy caUed the ‘transfer of the lUyricum’, for it affected mainly the 
territories in the west of the Balkan Peninsula.^^ However, it had its most serious 
consequences in Sicily, for the papal possessions on the island, which now were 
taken over by the emperor, had for a long time formed the economic basis of 
the Román Church. Nevertheless the transfer happened in a surprisingly silent 
way, so silently that there is no contemporary document about it and even today 
an exact date for it cannot be fixed. Sicily had, until then, also belonged to the 
diocese of Rome, that is, the pope functioned there also as archbishop. When the 
island passed to the jurisdiction of Constantinople a new archbishopric had to be 
established there, but it was not clear from the beginning in which of the great 
towns of the island this should be placed. Now what could a town do in order to 
obtain the archbishop’s seat? It had to present a local saint, if possible a very oíd 
and venerable one, in the best case one who had been appointed as bishop by Saint 
Paul himself and therefore had inherited the apostle’s spiritual authority. 

In Sicily in the seventh century, only Syracuse possessed such a fictitious 
first bishop, Saint Markianos.^^ Allegedly he originated from Jerusalem and 
was ordained by Saint Paul himself, but he does not actuaUy appear in the New 


On which see T.F.X. Noble, The Republic of St. Peter: The Birth of the Papal State, 
680-825 (Philadelphia, 1991). 

On this, see, among others, W. Brandes, Finanzverwaltung in Krisenzeiten. 
Untersuchungen zur byzantinischen Administration im 6.-9. Jahrhundert. Forschungen zur 
byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte 25 (Frankfurt, 2002), 368-74. 

See C. StaUman, ‘The past in hagiographic texts: S. Marcian of Syracuse’, in G. 
Clarke, ed., Reading the Past in Late Antiquity (Canberra, 1990), 347-65: 351-54. 
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Testament ñor even in the lists of the Seventy, probably because all the ñames in 
these lists had already been assigned to legendary bishops when the account of 
Marídanos’life was composed. And it must also be said that another Sicilian saint 
has surpassed Marídanos by far as to the fantastic content of bis biography, namely 
Pankratios of Tauromenion (modern Taormina), whose life can be dated roughly 
to the mid or late eighth century?'* 

Pankratios too is no figure of the New Testament. The author, therefore, had 
to find a way to attach him to the apostolic tradition, and does this hy letting 
Pankratios originate from Antioch, he haptised in Jerusalem and travel with Saint 
Peter. When they meet Saint Paul in Tarsos in Cilicia, Paul ordains him as hishop 
of Tauromenion, at the same time as Marídanos is ordained as hishop of Syracuse 
and Kreskentios as hishop of Galatia.This means that the author already knew the 
life of Marídanos, and in fact it is also sometimos quoted later in the story. Also, 
hy mentioning Kreskentinos he introduces a person actuaUy drawn from the New 
Testament, for Kreskentinos is, without douht, identical to the Kreskens mentioned 
in Paul’s second letter to Timothy.^^ The life then proceeds as foUows: Pankratios 
travels to Sicily and lands at Tauromenion where he ordains a certain Epaphroditos 
as hishop ofTorakinea (modern Terracina). Marídanos of Syracuse protests against 
this interference with his sphere of authority, hut the confiict is settled peacefuUy. 
Then the pagan Idng Akylinos of Calabria arrives hefore Tauromenion and hesieges 
the town, hut is driven away through the mirados worked hy Pankratios. In the 
end, Pankratios is murdered hy the pagans, and Evagrios, the fictitious author of 
the life, is appointed as his successor hy Peter himself in Rome. 

Inserted into the main story is a suhplot, without any religious components, 
dating hack to a time long hefore Christ, namely that of Alexander the Great. 
The contents, in hrief, are: a king in Southern Italy, Remaldos, is married to a 
witch caUed Meneia. He pays tribute to king Akylinos of Calabria, an ancestor 
of the homonymous king in the main story. Akylinos is the lord of a slave caUed 
Tauros, whom he had bought from Remaldos, and who serves him as stable boy. 


A critical edition of the Bios of Pankratios is still missing; for a summary, see M. 
van Esbroeck and U. Zanetti, ‘Le dossier hagiographique de S. Pancrace de Taormine’, in S. 
Pricoco, ed., Storia della Sicilia e tradizione agiografica nella tarda antichita (Soveria ManneUi, 
1988), 155-70: 158-68. For the text and its content, see A. Acconcia Longo, ‘Siracusa e 
Taormina nell’agiografia italogreca’, RSBN NS 27 (1990), 33-54; M. van Esbroeck, ‘Le 
contexte politique de la Vie de Pancrace de Tauromenium’, in S. Pricoco, F. Rizzo Ñervo 
and T. Sardella, eds, Sicilia e Italia suburbicaria tra W e VIII secóla (Soveria ManneUi, 1991), 
185-96; A. Yjí7há2in,A History ofByzantine Literature\ (Athens, 1999), 302-8; A. Acconcia 
Longo, ‘La data deUa vita di S. Pancrazio di Taormina (BHG 1410)’, Bollettino della Badia 
greca di Grottaferrata 55 (2001), 37-42; D. Motta, Percorsi dell’agiografia. Societa e cultura 
nella Sicilia tardoantica e bizantina. Testi e studi di storia antica 4 (Catania, 2003), 199-243; 
A. Berger, ‘Kerkyllinos und Kerkyra oder: wie Korfu christlich wurde’, in S. Kotzabassi and 
G. Mavromatis, eds. Realia Byzantina. Byzantinisches Archiv 22 (Berlin, 2009), 17-24: 
21-4. 
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Akylinos attacks Reinaldos, beats him and captures Meneia, but is subsequently 
expelled by Tauros who ascends the throne and marries Meneia. Akylinos pursues 
him to Sicily and is kiUed there with bis whole army. So Tauros finally becomes 
king of Sicily and Calabria, and he founds Tauromenion, whose ñame is formed 
by combining the words Tauros and Meneia. This inserted story not only provides 
US with a fantastic etymology of the place ñame Tauromenion but also contains 
clear hints to historical events. For King Remaldos is apparently an allusion to the 
Lombard duke Romuald of Beneventum, who attacked Byzantine Calabria in the 
seventh century. Meneia is the ñame of a Lombard queen in the sixth century, and 
it is fascinating to see how her ñame finally wandered to Scandinavia, probably 
through the meditation of Byzantine mercenaries in Sicily, and crept into a song 
of the Edda.^^ 

On the other hand, the peaceful settlement of the confiict between Pankratios 
and Marídanos points to the dispute about rank between the two great episcopal 
seats of Sicily, Syracuse and Tauromenion, as seen from Tauromenion. For the 
Román governor Bonifatios, also mentioned in the story, has his seat at the latter, 
though in reality it was in Syracuse, a town portrayed here as a turbulent place, fuU 
of pagans and Jews who can be kept in check by Marídanos only with great eífort. 

AU this shows clearly enough for which motives the life of Saint Pankratios 
was composed: its purpose was to propágate Tauromenion as the seat of the new 
archbishop and to ward off the claims of Syracuse by claiming its apostolic, or 
rather, pseudo-apostolic, origin. The fictional story of the city of Tauromenion, 
moreover, extends the search for authority back even behind the Christian age. 
However, the political intention of this literary work failed, for Syracuse, being 
the seat of the Byzantine governor, had the better starting position, and actuaUy 
won the race. It is hard to imagine that even the author of this fantastic story 
believed what he had written in search for the apostolic authority of Tauromenion. 
Whether any of his contemporaries did so, or whether at least some persons of 
critical mind in later ages did not, is something we will never know with certainty. 

But let US now leave the complex subject of hagiographical minds and turn 
to a final related topic. As aheady mentioned, it was practicaUy impossible to 
denigrate the Christian dogma openly, including also some rather problematic 
areas of it which had been added to it over the centuries, such as the cult of relies. 
The spiritual authority of a saint was, as it appears, particularly emphasised by 
his physical presence, and this was the reason why the number of more or less 
authentic relies greatly increased over the centuries. On the other hand, there are 
many cases in which relies got lost or disappeared without obvious reason, and 
we cannot avoid the impression that this sometimes happened simply because a 
miraculous retrieval of them was needed for political reasons.^’' 


W. Brandes, ‘Das Gold der Menia. Ein Beispiel transkulturellen Wissenstransfers’, 
Millennium 2 (2005), 175-226. 

A weU-known case is that of Saint Euphernia, whose relies were ‘found’ and solemnly 
restored to her church in 796; see the entry in Theophanes (de Boor) 439.27-440.11. The 
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Compared to the cult of relies as it was practised in the west, the veneration 
in the east took place mostly in a rather reserved form, for relies were mostly kept 
in closed shrines and were rarely divided. But this was not always the case/^ and 
in fact we have at least one text from the Byzantine time whose author dissociates 
himself clearly from certain excessive practices. This is a poem hy the well- 
known poet Christophoros Mitylenaios who lived in the eleventh century. Here 
Christophoros attacks a monk caUed Andreas for selling ‘hones of normal persons 
as relies of saints’T’The saints, he says, have become like monsters with a multitude 
of hands, feet and other body parts. Andreas’ collection has, amongst others, ten 
hands of Prokopios, 15 jawbones ofTheodoros and eight feet of Néstor, four heads 
of Georgios, five breasts of Barbara, and so on: 


Alas over your fervent faith, Andreas, which convinces yon that the male martyrs are monsters 
like a hydra, while it also makes yon believe that the female ones look like dogs, for the ones have 
ten thousands of heads, the others many tits like the she-dogs. Ihrough your faith the martyr 
Néstor even has turned into a sea animal, for he appears like an octopus, and your faith shows us 
Prokopios as a Briareus with a multitude of hands. 

Christophoros goes on mocking all sorts of incredible relies. The sale of relies, 
he says, will go on until the trumpet of the Last Day sounds - where Andreas 
will receive bis just punishment. Then he tells us how a friend of Andreas had 
produced a false relie of Saint Probos out of the bone of a sheep, that is, a relie of 
Probos out of ?Lprobaton. And he ends by offering Andreas new, sensational relies: 
the thumb of Enoch, the buttocks of Eliah, both persons from the Oíd Testament 
who went up to heaven, and, moreover, a finger of the archangel Michael, a feather 
of Gabriel which he lost at the Annunciation in Nazareth, and even three eyebaUs 
plus the fiery sword of a cherub, which may be useful, he says, for the gratuitous 
illumination of his collection. 

Christophoros, it must be admitted, also wrote poems on saints and icons, 
including one on the body of Saint Panteleemon that emitted holy oil.^^ And of 
course he pretends here that he attacks Andreas’ greed for money and nothing else, 
for at some point in the middle of the poem he says: 


assertion that they had before been removed and thrown into the sea by the Iconoclasts is 
most probably untrue; see J. Wortley, ‘Leo III, Constantino V and the relies’, Byzantinische 
Forschungen 8 (1982) 253-79, esp. 274-9. 

See, for example, the impressive list of relies, many of them divided, by O. Meinardus, 
‘A study of the relies of saints of the Greek Orthodox ehureh’, Oriens Christianus 54 (1970), 
130-278. 

Chrhtophori Mitylenaei Versuum variorum collectio cryptensis, ed. M. De Groote. 
Corpus Christianorum, Series Graeea 74 (Turnhout 2012), no. 114 title. 

Ibid.,no. 114,v.21-9. 

Ibid., no. 89. 
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Why do you spend so much money? You could get the relies for free just by going to the graves 
in town. But, as you say, you will not receive a payment, if you take them out of the graves free of 
charge. So go to the sale, go there with joy. You will rather spend all your money than the corpse 
dealers wiU empty all the graves. 

If we consider the poem just quoted, it is difficult to believe that Christophoros 
had only the excesses and abuses of the cult of relies in mind when he was writing, 
and that he was not attacking the cult of relies in general, including the claim for 
spiritual authority. 
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From the Workshop of Niketas Choniates: 
The Authority of Tradition and 
Literary Mimesis 

Alicia Simpson 

Modern concepts of Byzantine literatxire regularly apply terms such as ‘authority’, 
‘tradition’ and ‘mimesis’ in order to understand the ideológica! perspectives, 
narrativo approaches and literary devices employed by Byzantine authors. In 
a historiographical context, authority is most often taken to mean ‘influence’, 
tradition the ‘classics’ and mimesis ‘imitation’. Scholarly discussions on the topic 
have focused almost invariably on literary mimesis and evaluated the authority 
or influence of the ancient tradition mainly in terms of the quantity and quality 
of imitation evident in linguistic traits and textual paraUelsd This approach leaves 
little room for discussion on histórica! methodology and Outlook or philosophy 
of history - a topic which has been largely ignored in the underdeveloped fleld of 
Byzantine historiography. Classical scholars, on the other hand, have developed an 
interpretive methodology to the study of mimesis based on criteria that inelude 
accessibility, order and density of textual paraUels, situational analogies, distinctive 
traits and ideological perspectives? In addition to detecting literary mimesis, 
this approach can also detect similarities in valúes and perspectives and perhaps 
explain why a particular author selected a particular model for imitation. In this 
way, the study of mimesis becomes an important research tool in understanding 
the relationship of a particular author to the historical tradition as weU as his/her 
techniques of employing that tradition. 


^ The classic views are stated by H.Hunger, ‘On the Imitation (MígT]<7i(;) of Antiquity 
in Byzantine Literature’, DOP 23-4 (1969-70), 15-38 and G. Moravesik, ‘Klassizismus im 
byzantinischen Geschichtsschreibung’, in Polychronion Festschriftjur Franz Dólger zum 75. 
Geburtstag (Heidelberg, 1966), T>i¡i¡—ll. 

^ See Mimesis and Intertextuality in Antiquity and Christianity, ed., R. MacDonald 
(Hamisburg, PA, 2001), 2-3. 

From Authority in Byzantium^ ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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In the field of Byzantine historiography, a good case stnjdy is the History of 
Niketas ChoniatesdThis histórica! source of prime importance has been traditionaUy 
grouped within the category of classicising histories on the basis of formal structure, 
language and content. It is characterised by the use of archaising morphology, 
syntax and vocabulary, a multitude of citations, aUusions and imagery drawn from 
ancient sources, as weU as a wealth of proverbial expressions. What is more, the 
selection of a contemporary and near-contemporary time frame, the descriptive 
narrative technique, the often dramatic and epic tone, the lack of documentation 
and the use of extensivo digressions and fictitious speeches already indicate the 
Byzantine author’s dependence on the ancient tradition. Niketas’literary mimesis of 
the ancients is clearly demonstrated by Jan Louis van Dieten’s índex locorum Avhere 
authors such as Homer, Lucian and Plutarch figure prominently, along with the 
rhetoricians Aelian and Athenaeus, the tragedians Euripides and Sophocles and 
the Greek paroemiographers. This index is by no means complete, as shown by the 
important article of George Fatouros, who studied Niketas’ use of the authors of 
the Second Sophisticd According to Fatouros, Niketas’ character portraits, and in 
particular the various traits he assigns to historical personalities, owe much to the 
literary mimesis of the works of Philostratos and Eunapios. This scholar further 
argües that Niketas’ characteristic irony, bis frequent use of w^ordplay, his preference 
for homoiokatalekta, as weU as his vocabulary and morphology, aU come from Second 
Sophistic writers. FinaUy, he suggests that the reason for such a dependence was the 
cultural orientation of the Komnenian era towards late antiquity. 

More recent studies have examined and confirmed this trend in literary culture: 
the ‘revival of fiction in the form of the ancient novel,® the predilection for satire 
and parody in diíferent literary genres,® the prevalence of highly stylised rhetorical 


® Nicetae Choniatae historia, ed. J"L. van Dieten (Berlin, New York, 1975). Engl. trans. 
H. Magoulias, O City of Byzantium: Annals of Niketas Choniates (Detroit, 1984). On this 
author see J-L. van Dieten, Niketas Choniates: Erlauterungen zu den Reden und Briefen nebst 
einer Biographie (Berlin and New York, 1971); A. Kazhdan, Nikita Honiat i ego vremja (St 
Petersburg, 2005) and the coUective volume Niketas Choniates: A Historian and a Writer, eds, 
A. Simpson and S. Efthymiadis (Geneva, 2009). 

* G. Fatouros, ‘Die Autoren der zweiten Sophistik im Geschichtswerk des Niketas 
Choniates’,/Ói?29 (1980), 165-86. 

® See R. Beatón, The Medieval Greek Romance (Cambridge, 1989; rev. edn. London, 
1996);P.A. Agapitos and O.L. Smith, The Study of the Medieval Greek Romance (fZopsNazgpví, 
1992); E. Jeffreys,‘The Novéis of Mid-Twelfth Century Constantinople. The Literary and 
Social Context’, in I. Sevcenko and I. Hutter, eds, AETOY. Studies in Honour of CyrilMango 
Presented to him onApril 14, 1998 (Stuttgart and Leipzig, 1998), 191-9; PA. Agapitos and 
D.R. Reinsch, eds, Der Román in Byzanz der Komnenenzeit (Frankfurt am Main, 2000). 

® See M. Alexiou, ‘Literary Subversión and the Aristocracy in Twelfth-Century 
Byzantium: A Stylistic Analysis of the Timarion (ch. 6-10)’, BMGS 3 (1977), 23-43; L. 
Garland, “‘And his head shone like a fuU moon...”: An Appreciation of the Byzantine Sense 
of Humour as Recorded in the Historical Sources of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries’, 
Parergon n.s. 8 (1990), 1-31; J.N. Ljubarskij, ‘Byzantine Irony: The Example of Niketas 
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Works and the so-called ‘mixing of genres’ all defined the literary production of 
the Komnenian period, which one scholar has most recently termed the ‘Third 
Sophistic’d Niketas’ History should always be viewed within this literary context. 
His mimesis of ancient authors is both rhetorical and ideological, both explicit and 
implicit, both superficial and profound. Ancient authors such as Philostratos and 
Eunapios but also Lucian, Aelian and Athenaeus provide him with biographical 
sketches, a misceUany of excerpts and anecdotes, essays and dialogues from which 
he draws his vocabulary, imagery, metaphors, aUegories and exemfla. It is important 
to note that these are mainly reserved for the purpose of characterisation and 
are most often satirical or moralistic in tone. The author compares and contrasts 
his own characters to mythological and historical figures and often ponders the 
relationship between human and animal behaviour.® This type of stylistic and 
ideological mimesis is not simple imitation; it is a rhetorical device which Niketas 
uses to sketch his character portraits often with physical, moral and psychological 
detall. What is more, these character sketches are not placed outside the historical 
action. They are usuaUy inserted in historical situations in which the protagonists 
find themselves and seem to constantly waver between tragedy and humour, 
admiration and aversión, derision and pity. 

However, the authors selection of Second Sophistic writers for imitation 
does little to help us define his relationship to the ancient historical tradition. It 
is interesting to note that ancient historians are conspicuously absent from van 
Dieten’s índex locorum. A prominent exception is Herodotus, but Niketas’ use of 
this author is minimal and largely restricted to comparisons of personalities and 
events. For example, the Emperor Andronikos I Komnenos (1183-5) is compared 
to Xerxes, who praised, crowned and butchered his hehnsman on the same day.^ 
The silk weavers of Thebes and Corinth carried oíf to Sicily by Roger II are 
compared to the Eretrian slaves of Darius who were settled in new lands.^“ More 
substantial is Niketas’ use of the biographer, historian and moral philosopher, 
Plutarch. This is hardly surprising since Plutarch was highly praised and imitated 
by Byzantine authors, who were drawn to the attractive style and moralising nature 
of his writings.^^ Niketas employs the usual comparisons of persons; for example. 


Choniates’, in C. Angelidi, ed., Byzantium Matures: Cholees, Sensitivities and Modes of 
Expression (Athens, 2004), 287-98; P. Magdalino, ‘Tourner en dérision á Byzance’, in A. 
Crouzet-Pavan and J. Verger, eds. La derision au Moyen Age: De la practique sociale au ritual 
politique (París, 2007), 55-72. 

^ See the relevant section in A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium. The Transformations 
of Greek Identity and the Reception of the Classical Tradition (Cambridge, 2007), 225-315. 

* See L. Bossina, ‘La bestiae l’enigma: Tradizione classica e cristiana in Niceta 
Coniata’, Medioevo Graeco 0 (2000), 35-68; S. Efthymiadis, ‘Greek and Biblical Exempla in 
the Service of an Artful Writer’, in Niketas Choniates, 101-19. 

^ Nik.Chon.,259. Cf. Herodotus, 8.118. 

Nik.Chon., 98. Cf. Herodotus, 6.119. 

On Plutarch in Byzantium see ODB 3,1687-8 and bibliography therein. 
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the emperor Manuel I Komnenos (1143-80) is likened to Themistokles in passing 
sleepless nights, while the overreaching official Constantine Mesopotamites is 
compared to Briareus, the hundred-handedd^ But Niketas also compares events: 
in the narration of the hattle between the French Crusaders and the Turks on the 
Meander River (1147), he comments on the height of the ‘mounds of bones’of the 
fallen that could stiU be seen lying on the ground. He then invites the reader to 
compare this horrific scene with the Circuit of fences that enclosed the vineyards 
of the MassÜians, fashioned from the bones of the Germán Cimbri fallen in the 
hattle with the Román general Marius. FinaUy he comments: ‘what happened here 
would have surpassed the earlier hattle were it not for the grandiloquent account 
recording the fate of the Cimbri that exaggerated nature, sinking it aU into myth’d^ 
Niketas is, of course, referring to one of the great hattle pieces in Plutarch’s Life of 
Marius. Of special interest is his latent criticism of the mythological element in 
Plutarch’s account and the claim that the hattle he narrated surpassed the earlier 
one as evident by his own eyewitness testimony. We need not be reminded here 
that the importance of subject matter and the authority of eyewitness testimony 
were characteristic features of ancient historiography. 

If Niketas dates to compare himselfwith Plutarch, he also employs the ancient 
author’s wisdom in one of the most important passages of the History. This is the 
skilful introduction to the final book that narrates the events after the conquest 
of Constantinople by the Fourth Crusade in 1204. Niketas takes us through 
Plutarch’s story in the Life of Solon where the Athenian statesman criticised his 
fellow citizens for not opposing the tyranny of Peisistratos. He lectured in the 
marketplace, blaming the Athenians for their idleness and meanness of spirit and 
urging them not to lose their liberty, for he thought that it was easier to stop a 
rising tyranny but a great and more glorious action to destroy it. When no one 
sided with him, he returned borne, brought out his arms and laid them before his 
door, reportedly saying that he had done his best to defend his country.Thereafter, 
he wrote poems reproaching the Athenians for their irresolution. Niketas then 
transports us back to the thirteenth century, where he attempts to draw an analogy 
between Solon and a hypothetical individual who might have come to the rescue 
of Byzantium. He sadly refiects that as Solon’s eíforts had been in vain, so would 
those of one of his own generation who attempted to come to the aid of a State, 


whose emperors from the very beginning were nuitured in indolence, who snored in sleep more 
sweet than Endymiohs and carne ever earlier to dinner; so secluded were they from State affairs 
that they were whoUy given over to such trivialities as demanding flowers in wintertime and 
fruit in the spring. The citizens, on the other hand, were concerned only with the business of 
commerce and trade; they neither rose from their beds at the sound of the war trumpets ñor were 
they awakened by the singing of birds, but slept soundly without any knowledge of warfare.^*^ 

Nik-Chon., 76,485. Cf. Plutarch, Themistokles^ 3; Marcellus^ 37. 

NikChon., 71; trans. Magoulias, 42. 

Nik.Chon., 584; trans. Magoulias, 321. 
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Niketas’recourse to Plutarch in this particular passage cannot possibly be explained 
by rhetorical mimesis. It serves a moral and didactic purpose by pointing to historical 
precedent and clearly assigning responsibility for the present calamity. In a similar 
manner one should view Niketas’ use of the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus in 
another important passage of the History. Following the defeat of the rebeUion led 
by the kaisarissa Maria Komnene and her husband Renier of Montferrat against 
the regency regime of Maria of Antioch and Alexios Komnenos the protoiebastos 
(1181), Niketas criticises the rebel leaders for seeking refuge in Hagia Sophia 
and converting its sacred precincts into a ‘military camp’. He further accuses the 
imperial troops of sacrilego, having fiUed the house of prayer with bloody murder, 
and contrasts their lawless behaviour to that of the Román general Titus who had 
besieged Jerusalem in ancient times, but spared no eífort to preserve the temple 
of Solomon from destruction, as recounted by Josephus in his history of the 
Jewish War}^ Although this is the only passage indicated by van Dieten, a further 
passage noted by Alexander Kazhdan reveáis that Niketas described the siege 
of Didymoteichon by the Bulgarians (1206) with vocabulary and phrases taken 
from Josephus’account of the Román siege ofjopata also in the Jewish Ifer.^^Thus 
Niketas’ use of the ancient historian involves both literary mimesis and historical 
comparison: Byzantine readers of the History would have been able to compare the 
shameless behaviour of their own leaders with the exemplary stance taken by the 
Román general Titus, and view the Bulgarian siege of Didymoteichon as a similar 
event to the notorious Román siege ofjopata. 

It is not difficult to see why Niketas was drawn to the works of Flavius Josephus. 
According to one scholar, ‘Josephus foUows the [Greek schools of historiography] 
in his adoption of fictitious speeches, digressions, moralising, psychologising, and 
painting events with epic, rhetorical, and above aU, tragic hues’.^^The same sentence 
could weU have been written for Niketas Choniates whose style is distinguished 
by aU the above features. EquaUy attractive from Niketas’ perspective is Josephus’ 
emphasis on the study of character and his stress on piety and the role of Divine 
Providence. As Josephus assigns blame to the wickedness of his own people and 
sees the Román conquerors as agents of divine retribution, so Niketas condemns 
his feUow citizens and views the Latin conquest as the chastisement of God. 
As Josephus laments the fall of Jerusalem with recourse to Jeremiah, so Niketas 
laments the faU of Constantinople. The similar ideological perspectives of the two 
authors explain the historical analogies. In this context, similar sentiments but not 
identical phraseology can also be observed. Josephus refers to his compatriots as 
‘slaves, the scum and the spurious and abortive offspring of our nation; Niketas calis 
Byzantium a nation that ‘has lost counsel, spotted children and lawless offspring’.*^ 


NikChon., 241. Cf. Flavius Josephus, Bellum Judaicum, 6.24 ff. 

A. Kazhdan, ‘Looking Back on Antiquity: Three Notes’, GRBS 24 (1983), 375-6. 
L.H. Feldman,Josephus’Interpretation of theBible (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1998), 

12 . 

Flavius Josephus, Ue/Zzí/B Judaicum, 5.442; NikChon., 643. 
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Josephus condemns the generation of tyrants that sprung in his country as ‘more 
fruitful in wickedness’than any other; Niketas decries the generation of tyrants in 
Byzantium as one that produced hemlock and hrought utter ruin to the majority 
of the ciñes of the empired^ Needless to say, the inspiration for such sentiments 
originated in the Scriptures. Finally, it is important to note that Niketas was not 
alone in his appreciation of Josephus.The ancient historian was praised for his style 
by the Patriarch Photios, and traces of his work can be found in twelfth-century 
authors such as John Zonaras,JohnTzetzes and Michael Glykas.^“ 

One final ancient historian I would like to consider is Diodoros of Sicily. 
Although not highly regarded in the ancient world, this author was weU known in 
Byzantium, where his universal history served as a model and a source of materials 
for similar compilations.^^ His style was praised by Photios as ‘clear, unadorned and 
admirably adapted for history’, while excerpts and citations from his massive work 
can be found in Ensebios of Caesarea, George the SynkeUos, the Excerta histórica 
of Constantino VII Porphyrogennetos and the Chiliades of John Tzetzes.^^ With 
regard to Niketas, Hienrich Lieberich long ago noted the striking textual paraUels 
between the preface of the History and that of the Histórica! Library by Diodoros.^^ 
More recently. Cario Mazzuchi identified Niketas as one of the annotators of a 
tenth-century manuscript of Diodoros now in the Vatican Library {Vat. Gr 130)?^ 
His commentary is dated to May-August 1203, that is, the period which witnessed 
the arrival of the fleet of the Fourth Crusade in Constan tinople, the fiight of Alexios 
III Angelos (1195-1203) and the accession of Isaac II and Alexios IV to the 
throne. It consists of emendations to the orthography, grammar and syntax of the 
text, critical remarks on its content in twelve-syUable verse lines and information 
on contemporary events. Among other things, the commentator-historian notes 
the poor condition of the Byzantine navy, the laxness and cowardice of the army, 
the pursuit of luxury, the drunkenness and indolence that had overtaken both 
emperors and citizens, and the complete failure of the imperial government in 
the face of foreign aggression. Needless to say that for aU these comments paraUel 


Flavius Josephus, Üí/Zzí»! Judaicum, 5.442; NikChon., 292. 

See J. Schamp, ‘Flavius Josephus et Photios’, JOB 32 (1982), 185-96; H. 
Schreckenberg, Die Flavius-Josephus-Tradition in Antike undMittelater (Leiden, 1972). 

A. Momigliano, ‘Tradition and the Classical Historian’, History and Theory 11/3 
(1972), 286. 

Cited in B. Croke, ‘Tradition and Originality in Photius’ Historical Reading’, in J. 
Burke et al., eds, Byzantine Narrativo: Papers in Honour ofRoger Scott (Melbourne, 2006), 67. 

H. Lieberich, Studien zu den Proomien in der griechischen und byzantinischen 
Geschichtsschreibung, T.2. Die byzantinishen Geschichtsschreiber und Chronisten (Munich, 
1900), 28-30. 

C. Mazzucchi,‘Leggere i classici durante la catastrophe (Constantinopoli, Maggio- 
Augusto 1203): Le note marginali al Diodoro Siculo Vaticano GR. ViQ\Aevum 68 (1994), 
165-218; 69 (1995), 200-58. 
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passages have been found in Niketas’//wfery.^*This striking discovery allows us to 
surmise that Niketas not only knew the work of Diodoros first hand, but that he 
had stnjdied him carefuUy 

To return to the similarities in the preface, it is true that mimesis of ancient 
authors is most detectable in these formal introductions to Byzantine histories, 
but that does not necessarily mean that the imitation is merely rhetorical. The 
textual paraUels between the two authors are especiaUy prevalent in the first section 
of Niketas’ preface where the Byzantine historian, like his ancient predecessor, 
outlines his philosophy of history. Both authors hegin with the idea of the puhlic 
utility of history {xoivufeXé; in Niketas and &i(p¿Xr¡(rai tóv xoívóv ^i'ov in Diodoros) and 
explain the didactic purpose of histórica! narratives. For Niketas, the most valuahle 
lesson gained from history is knowledge of the past events and customs (rá áfixoíicí 
xai í^r¡) through which human nature is elucidated and variety of experience 
is presented. By exposing the achievements of nohle men and testifying to the 
evil deeds of the wicked, history induces those who incline towards nohility to 
hecome better and those who incline towards evil to hecome modérate. For men, 
although mortal, are immortalised through history, and the virtuous achieve good 
fame while the wicked are condemned.^^ This idea is expounded upon in detail 
hy Diodoros, who defines history as the guardián of virtue and witness of evil. 
The reward for mortal lahours is immortal fame; history urges men to justice and 
denounces evil; she teaches the correction of error through examples of wickedness 
and the imitation of exceUence through virtue.^’’ 

This utilitarian view of history was commonplace in the ancient world and 
in Byzantium. For Diodoros, the moral and didactic purpose of history is not a 
rhetorical topos in his polished preface, hut an idea stressed repeatedly throughout 
his Historical Library. Divine Retrihution always overtakes the arrogant, the 
lawless and the impious; the instahility of Fortune always leads to sudden changes 
and reversáis in the circumstances of men; and examples of virtue and vice are 
always cited for ethical instruction and even entertainment.^® In a similar manner, 
Niketas upholds the principies of the puhlic utility, moral instruction and didactic 
purpose of historical narratives issued in the programmatic statement of his 
preface. His historical characters are praised for their virtues and censured for 
their vices; Divine Retrihution and Fortune are dominant forces in the lives of 
men; and good and evil are juxtaposed for the purposes of moral instruction and 
entertainment. To cite a few examples, when relating the conspiracy hatched hy 
the devious logothete John Kamateros against his coUeague Theodore Styppeiotes, 
Niketas teUs us that he inserts these events into his history in order to demónstrate 


Mazzuchi, ‘Leggere i classici’, (1995), 208, 224—6, 209, 232-4, 211, 244-5, 213, 

245-9. 

NikChon., 1.5-2.22. 

Diod. Sic. I 2.2-4,2.8. 

See P.J. Stylianou, yí Historical Commentary on Diodorus Siculus, Book 15 (Oxford, 
1998), 3-14. 
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how unreasonable a thing is wickedness and how difficult it is to guard against it. 
He ends his narration of the episode with the hope that it was ‘not without profit, 
charm and grace’ for his audience?® On another occasion, he claims that Divine 
Justice visited the sycophants who had wrongfully accused Úie. protostrator A\aáos 
Axouch of treason and laid diíFerent punishments on each of them.^“ Finally, he 
marvels at the reversal of Fortune suífered by the insolent protosebastos Alexios 
Komnenos, who once ruled the empire but was now a captive without saviour or 
redeemer.^^ 

Niketas also proposes to describe with clarity human nature {áv^pccTteta) and 
set forth a variety of experiences {mlv-Keipíav). In criticising his predecessors who 
have restricted themselves to military aífairs, Diodoros argües that history has the 
greatest valué when it embraces a vast number and variety of circumstancesd^ This 
principie, inherent in the tradition of universal histories {xoivá; ía-ropia;), is also 
upheld by Niketas, whose narrative encompasses a variety of themes in addition to 
courtly and military aífairs: theology, the occult Sciences, justice and charity, art and 
architecture, as weU as strange occurrences and disturbances in everyday life that 
capture his attention. If Niketas and Diodoros seem to have shared similar valúes 
and perspectives, distinct echoes of the ancient author’s presentation of historical 
figures and events are also found in Niketas’text. The most obvious example is the 
Byzantine historian’s depiction of the tyrant Andronikos I Komnenos. During 
the siege of the rebellious city of Nicaea (1184), Niketas teUs us that Andronikos 
contrived of an inhuman deed which had been executed by both besiegers and 
besieged in the past. He placed a certain noblewoman, Euphrosyne Kastamonitissa, 
as a human shield on the siege engine and moved it up to the waUs of the city.^^ A 
similar stratagem was conceived by the infamous tyrant of Sicily, Agathokles, who 
used prisoners of war as human shields during the siege of Utica.^'* In the end, the 
besieged had to weigh the freedom of the city against the salvation of the luckless 
prisoners, and so reluctantly discharged their arrows against their own men. Not 
so in Niketas’ story where the defenders of Nicaea discharged their arrows with 
great care so as not to harm the noblewoman; and she, as though by gesturing 
with her hands and nodding, deflected the arrows away from herself and transfixed 
them into the hearts of the enemy. We may wonder whether Niketas’ aim was to 
compare the siege of Nicaea with the siege of Utica as he had compared the battle 
between the Crusaders and the Turks with the battle between the Romans and the 
Cimbri. Although he mentions neither Plutarch ñor Diodoros, he does aUude to 
the incidents they described. 


NikChon., 111,115. 
“ NikChon., 146. 
NikChon., 249. 

32 Diod.Sic.I3.2. 

33 NikChon.,282-3. 
Diod.Sic.,XX.54. 
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There are also some similarities in the characters of Agathokles and 
Andronikos in that they were both famous escape artists and cunning strategists. 
In order to trick the Carthaginians into believing that he had a much larger army, 
Agathokles ordered his soldiers to burn many watch fires throughout the nightd® 
Andronikos is said to have used the same stratagem when he encamped across 
from Constantinopled* Both men were partial to torture and execution (especiaUy 
roasting people alive) and because of this both were compared to the tyrant 
Phalaris, far-famed for his excessive crueltyd'’Their savagery was even witnessed by 
the sea, which in Agathokles’ case was stained with the blood of his victims, and in 
Andronikos’ case was defiled by the bodies of the innocentd^ In the end, both are 
visited by Divine Retribution and punished in the most gruesome manner because 
of their lawlessness and inhumanityd* Since Niketas’imitation of Diodoros in such 
cases is non-explicit, we cannot rule out the possibility that he used other sources. 
His portrait of Andronikos, a mosaic drawn from a variety of ancient and biblical 
authorities, is so skilfuUy accomplished that it stiU mystifies modern scholars who 
continué to search for Niketas’inspiration among Homer, the Scriptures, and if the 
above supposition is correct, ancient historians.'"’ 

I would like to conclude with some general remarks. Niketas’ mimesis of the 
writers of the Second Sophistic is most obvious in his literary style and method 
of characterisation. In contrast, his use of ancient historians appears to have been 
more ideológica! than stylistic. The selection of Plutarch, Flavius Josephus and 
Diodoros of Sicily was by no means coincidental. Niketas’ mimesis of these writers 
is detectadle not only in textual paraUels and histórica! analogies, but perhaps 
more importantly in valúes and perspectives. The moralising and didactic function 
of history, the praise and censure of leading individuáis and the role of Divine 
Providence and Fortune are proclaimed aloud by the Byzantine historian who, 
in this sense, locates himself within the tradition of post-classical historiography. 
It is perhaps fitting here to recaU that RomiUy Jenkins traced ‘the best and most 
enduring in Byzantine Historiography’to the principies and practices of HeUenistic 
historians.'*^ In order to demónstrate that Byzantine historians were profoundly 


3** Diod.Sic.,XX.17. 

“ NikChon.,246.11-15. 

NikChon., 312; Diod.Sic.,XX.71. 

Diod.Sic.,XX.72; NikChon., 348. 

Diod.Sic. XX.101. NikChon., 347 ff. 

'**’ See A. Vasilikopoulou, ‘AvSpÓ7iK0i; ó Kopvjvó; Kal 'OSucrírsíx;’, 'ETtsryipii; 'ETaipua; 
Bv^avrivávEmuSáv 37 (1969-70) 251-9; R. Maisano,‘I poemi Omerici neU’opera storica di 
Niceta Coniata’, in F. Montanari and S. Pittaluga, eds, Posthomerica II- Tradizioni omeriche 
dallAntichita al Rinascimento (Genoa, 2000), 41-53; N. Gaul, ‘Andronikos Komnenos, 
Prinz Belthandros und der Zyklop: Zwei Glossen zu Niketas Choniates’ Chronike diegesis’, 
BZ 96 (2003), 623-60; R. Saxey, ‘The Homeric Metamorphoses of Andronikos Komnenos’, 
in Niketas Choniates, 121-43. 

'** R. Jenkins, ‘The HeUenistic Origins of Byzantine Literature’, DOP 17 (1963), 37-52. 
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aware of the significance and dignity of their craft, Jenkins used the words of none 
other than Niketas Choniates, who defined history as ‘the very best and most 
beautiful invention of the Rellenes’ (r¿ ^¿Xtío-tov ipijiia... xai xáXXia-wv evpr¡iia rüv 
'E'XXTjvuv)f'^'V[\c fact that Niketas does not select a particular model for imitation is 
not surprising for a historian of his rare talent. 

His employment of the ancient heritage is for the most part non-explicit and 
consciously eclectic: he uses Philostratos and Eunapios for his character portraits, 
Lucian for his satirical humor, the paroemiographers for his proverbial wisdom, 
and Josephus, Diodoros and Plutarch for his historical analogies and perspectives. 
It is also important to note the context in which these ancient historians were 
employed: Josephus’ description of the Román conquest of Jerusalem fits weU 
with Niketas’ visión of the Latin conquest of Constantinople; Diodoros’ portrait 
of the tyrant Agathokles inspires Niketas’ portrait of the tyrant Andronikos; and 
Plutarch’s Life of Solon provides Niketas with a didactic tale that presents guidance 
from the past. It is precisely from this type of mimesis that the status and quality 
of the History derive, and Niketas is able to demónstrate quite clearly both his 
adherence to and his mastery of the ancient tradition. 
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‘And many, many more’: A Sixteenth- 
Century Description of Prívate Librarles in 
Constantinople, and the Authority of Books 

Marc D. Lauxtermann 

xai áJXa TtoXXá slnv ^i^lícc TioXiá TtoJXá 

The Latín term ‘auctoritas’ has many meanings and connotations, and some of 
these are still partially reflected in words derived from it, such as ‘authority’ and 
‘authorship’, ‘authoritative’ and ‘authorial’. However, the mere fact that nowadays 
authorities may speak in an authoritative manner without possessing a necessarily 
authorial voice and authors may have an authorial presence without necessarily 
being authoritative, in itself indicates that, despite their common ancestor, the 
dialéctica! twins, ‘authority’ and ‘authorship’, have drifted apart in modern times. 
In the Middle Ages, one of the most common etymologies of the word ‘auctor’ 
(‘autor’, ‘autore’) is that it derives from the nonsensical Greek ‘autentim’,* which 
I assume to be the accusative form of avQBVTy¡<;. This word indeed means ‘master’ 
or ‘ruler’ in later Greek. In ancient Greek, however, it has a radicaUy diíferent 
meaning: it means ‘perpetrator’ and even ‘murderer’. So, the modern authority is the 
ancient perpetrator, and somehow one is reminded of original sin, the primordial 
misdemeanour that forms the commencement of history as we know it. The root 
of authority/authorship is crime: it aU started with the apple in paradise, with life 
on earth which was forced upon us, with the creation of human society as the lesser 
of evils in a threatening outside world. Is Eve our first author? And Adam our first 
reader? And is reading in itself a re-enactment of original sin: are we eating the 
forbidden fruit when we indulge in the pleasure of reading? 

These are admittedly difficult questions, and it is with great relief, therefore, 
that I turn to the foUowing quote: 


BifXíov Toú áyíou Kai SiKaíou Aa^ápou- ó ÓTroIoi; Aá^apo; iKaps Técrcrapeí %£ps; si; xov 'AL§y]v, Kai cbcrav 
TÓv áo-yjKcoo-s ó XpicrTÓí, e^yiyvjGv) e[(; récrcrapa pipXía- Kai iSóvxa; aúxa oí áTróo-xoTvoi Kai oí Traxépe;, iKpuyav 


^ AJ. Minnis, Medieval Theory of Authorship: Scholastic Literary Attitudes in the Later 
Middle Ages (London, 1984), 10. 


From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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■xa Tpía Kai §£v v]í)pícrKOVTaf tó Se Trpcóxov pipXíov toúto evg si; ryjv 'Pcópyjv Kal yjxouaa sk tóv Sávra 
Kpoúje TÓV yapóviváXg, óti Trácra óttoú va yévy] véo; KapSv]váXe;, toú tó ÓíSouve xal tó Siapá^ei \Áa c|)0pá, 
Kai aYkov avGpcoTrov Sev tó S£Í;(votjv7 


The book of the holy and just Lazams: This Lazams stayed four days in Hades, and when Christ 
raised him, he wrote an account in four books. But when the apostles and the fathers saw these 
books, they hid three of them and these are not to be found. The first of these books, however, 
is in Rome, and I have been told by Santacroce, the cardinal, that they give it to whoever is to 
become cardinal, and he reads it once, but they do not show it to anyone else. 


This is clearly an apocryphal story, and I regret to say that until now I have not 
been able to trace the source for this miraculous book of Lazaras T However, the 
informant mentioned in this entry, cardinal Santacroce, is real enough: this is 
Prospero Santacroce, bishop of Kisamos in Crete, who became cardinal in 1565P 
Whether he carne up with this story before or after becoming cardinal, is not 
known - but it is fair to assume that it served the purpose of strengthening the 
claim to papal primacy by suggesting that the Church of Rome possessed the 
personal testimony of Lazaras. 

However, much stranger than the apocryphal story itself and the role played by 
Cardinal Santacroce (if he is indeed the person who fabricated the whole thing), is 
the fact that the same book of Lazaras which was allegedly kept hidden and sealed 
from all eyes, put away in the secret archives of the Vatican, never to be seen by 
anyone other than future cardinals, happened to be for sale in Constantinople in 
the sbcties of the sixteenth century. Interested? For more information, please ask 
Manuel Malaxos, the grammarian/notary responsible for the catalogue, of which 
the book of Lazaras forms the first entry, or send a letter to John Malaxos, the 
scribe who copied the catalogue. 

Philology is meticulous and tedious - so please aUow me to be both. The 
manuscript is Vind. Hist. gr. 98, copied by John Malaxos in the third quarter 


^ R. Foerster, De antiquitatibm et libris manuscriptis Constantinopolitanis commentatio 
(Rostock, 1877), 19, G. Przychocki, De Menandri comici códice in Patriarchali bibliotheca 
Constantinopolitana olim asservato (Krakow, 1938), 34 and G.K. Papazoglou, 

CTTrjv KcevcrravTivovTColrj tov iitt' aióva (xcoS. Vind. Hist. gr. 98) (Thessaloniki, 1983), 379. All 
three editors print: toüto SíSouve, which is clearly wrong. 

^ See Papazoglou, 182-4. 

* See Foerster, De antiquitatibus et libris, 6 and Papazoglou, BiPíio^r¡xc(;, 71. G. De 
Gregorio, ‘Studi su copisti greci del tardo cinquecento. II. loannes Malaxos e Theodosios 
Zygomalas’, Rómische Historische Mitteilungen 38 (1996), 189-268, at 234—5, identifies 
SáiíTa Kpoú^s with Marcello Cervini, cardinal of Santa Croce - but first of all, I am not 
certain whether the Greek supports this interpretation, and secondly, Cervini became pope 
in 1555 (MarceUus II), and one would expect a person to be identified with his latest title, 
especiaUy if he is none less than the pope. 
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of the sixteenth centxiry.^ It contains the following works: a collection of seven 
verse inscriptions with a histórica! commentary (‘Antiquitates’), and a description 
of private libraries in Constantinople, namely the collections of Kcov(7t«vtívo<; 
Bapyjvoi; (45 Ítems), 'láKCú^o<; Map\iapéTO<; (22 items), 'luávyr\<; Eoút^oí; (24 Ítems), 
an anonymous collection (174 items), the coUections of Avtwvioi; K«vTaKou?y]vó<; 
(44 items), Mavoui^X EúyeviKÓ; (33 items), KavTaKou?y]vó; (57 items) and a 

coUection in Rhaidestos (176 items).* * This is what the manuscript looks like: 


folios 

quires 

blank pages 

collection 

fol. 1-7, 7/1 

quaternion 

I”, 7/1'-'' 

(1) ‘Antiquitates’ 

fol. 8-12,12/1 

ternion 

8' + 12', 12/1'-'' 

(2) Bapr]70u 

fol. 12/2,13-15,15/1-4 

quaternion 

12/2'-'' + 15/1-4'-'' 

(3) MapgapÉTou 

fol. 15/5,16-18,18/1-2 

ternion 

15/5'-' + 18/1-2'-' 

(4) SoÚT^ou 

fol. 19-31,31/1-3 

2 quaternia 

19'+ 31', 31/1-3'-' 

(5) ‘grammaticus’ 

fol. 31/4,32-6,36/1-2 

quaternion 

31/4'-' + 36/1-2'-' 

(6) Avt. KavTaK0u?r]70Ü 

fol. 37-42 

ternion 

37' + 42' 

(7) Eúys-viKoú 

fol. 43-50 

quaternion 

43' + 50' 

(8) Mi^. Ka-vTaKou^ipvoü 

fol. 51-4 

binion 

- 

(9) £7 'PaiSsaTú 


Each of the collections is copied in a sepárate booklet, either a quaternion or a 
ternion or a binion; please note, apart from the rather odd pagination, the many 
blanks in this manuscript - each quire has a number of blank pages at the end or 
at the beginning and the end, with one exception: the Rhaidestos collection. This 
last quire is diíferent from the rest in more than one respect: the handwriting is 
slapdash and sloppy, and whereas the other quires have 18 to 20 lines per page, 
this one has 22^ This is why, until quite recently, people were under the impression 
that the manuscript had been copied by two scribes instead of just one. However, 
as De Gregorio has demonstrated in a recent publication, John Malaxos had two 
styles of writing, a more formal one and a more informal one, and according to De 


* For the manuscript, see Papazoglou, Bi^ho^ijxsí, 63-78 and De Gregorio, Toannes 
Malaxos’, 231-7. O. Kresten,‘Nugae SympuVi'ínAe ,Revue d’Histoire des Textes 4 (1974), 75- 
138, at 117-18, n. 4, and idem, Eine Sammlung von Konzilsakten aus dem Besitze des Kardinals 
Isidoros von Kiev (Vienna, 1976), 92,n. 257, was the first to identify the handwriting ofjohn 
Malaxos. 

* Foerster, De antiquitatibus et libris, 14-31, prints aU the texts in the Viennese 
manuscript. Vr7,yc's\oc\á,De Menandri códice,34-42,púnts the catalogue of the ‘grammaticus’. 
Papazoglou, Bt^XioSjjxs;, 371-409, prints the texts of aU the catalogues, but without the 
‘Antiquitates’. 

^ See Foerster, De antiquitatibus et libris, 5-6, Przychocki, De Menandri códice, 10 and 
Papazoglou, Bt^lio^^xsf, 67. 
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Gregorio, there is no doubt that Malaxos copied the whole manuscript.® Of course, 
this does not mean that we should overlook the crucial fact that the scrihe changes 
his ductus and style of writing towards the end, for, as we shall see, the description 
of the manuscripts in Rhaidestos differs markedly from the other inventories. 

To return to the many hlank pages in this manuscript, seeing that each 
catalogue is not only found in a quire of its own, but is also protected from wear 
and tear by blank pages at the beginning and the end of each quire, it is reasonable 
to assume that Malaxos, when copying these texts, factored in the possibility that 
these inventories might circuíate as sepárate booklets. 

The manuscript in Vienna is not our only evidence for these prívate librarles in 
Constantinople. We also have a translation of the texts into Latin by a professor 
of Greek at the University of Freiburg, Johann Hartung or (in the Latinate form) 
Hartungus, a translation that was published anonymously in Strasbourg in the 
year 1578.’This translation differs from the Viennese manuscript in four respects: 
it presents the collections in a different order, it contains a coUection absent from 
the manuscript in Vienna, it does not contain the Rhaidestos coUection, and it 
provides a title for the large anonymous coUection. Hartung’s translation starts 
with the inventory of the anonymous coUection aUegedly made by a certain 
‘grammaticus’, then proceeds with the library of the Patriarch,^® and then Usts the 
prívate librarles in an order different from the one given in the manuscript in 
Vienna.^^ Neither the different order of the listings ñor the fact that the patriarch’s 


® De Gregorio, Toannes Malaxos’, 232-4. 

’ Bibliotheca siveAntiquitates urbis Constantinopolitanae (Argentorati, 1578). The book 
was printed by Nicolaus Wyriot and edited by Georgius Calaminus (Georg Rohricht); 
the latter wrote an epigram praising Hartung for his scholarly work and his philheüene 
sentiments, while lamenting that the orbis terror, the Turks, had turned Constantinople 
into a cultural wasteland (on page A ii'). On Hartung (1505-1579), see E. Jacobs,‘Johann 
Hartung zum Gedachtnis’, in Aus der Werkstatt: Den deutschen Bibliothekaren zu ihrer Tagung 
in Freiburg Pfingsten MCMXXV, dargebracht von der Univerútátsbibliothek (Freiburg, 1925), 
87-97. In the years after 1578, the information provided by Hartung was plagiarised by 
other humanists: Michael Neander in 1582, Ant. Verderius in 1585, Ant. Possevinus in 
1608, and Rigoley de Juvigny in 1773: see Papazoglou,81-9. 

According to the title, this library contained 55 volumes: catalogus librorum R. 
Domini Patriarchae Constantinopolitani continens libros quinquaginta quinqué; but the 
catalogue itselflists only 51 entries. 

Hartung’s book contains the foUowing 9 Ítems: (1) Antiquitates Urbis 
Constantinopolitanae (=no. 1 in Vind. Hist. gr. 98), (2) Ex catalogo librorum hiñe inde 
extantium a grammatico exhibito (=no. 5), (3) Catalogus librorum R. Domini Patriarchae 
Constantinopolitani (not found in the Viennese manuscript), (4) Catalogus librorum 
Reverendi Domini Constantini Barini (=no. 2), (5) Catalogus librorum lU. Principis Domini 
Antonii Cantacuseni (=no. 6), (6) Catalogus libromm lüustriss. Domini Michaélis Cantacuseni 
(=no. 8), (7) Catalogus librorum Illustriss. Principis Domini lacobi Marmoretae (= no. 3), (8) 
Catalogus librorum lüustriss. Principis Domini loannis Suzi (= no. 4), (9) Catalogus librorum 
lüustriss. Principis Domini Manuelis Eugenici (= no. 7). 
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library is nowadays missing in the Viennese manuscript, poses a serious problem. 
As the library catalogues circulated in sepárate quires, it is quite understandable 
that one of these catalogues got lost and that the remaining catalogues changed 
places. But the absence of the Rhaidestos collection does pose a problem: if the 
Viennese manuscript is the source used by Hartung, why did he not transíate the 
last few pages? Papazoglou wants us to believe that the last quire was added to 
the manuscript at a much later stage and that Hartung translated aU the texts in 
the manuscript as it was in 1578 or slightly befóte.*^ However, if Malaxos is the 
scribe of the whole manuscript, including the last quire containing the Rhaidestos 
collection, how credible is this assumption? 

The most serious problem with seeing a direct connection between Hartung 
and the Viennese manuscript, however, is a smaU but significant detail, and this is 
the title given to the anonymous collection in Hartung’s translation: ‘ex catalogo 
librorum hiñe inde extantium a grammatico exhibito’. As this is reaUy awful 
Latin, aU scholars who have studied the description of libraries in Constantinople 
have assumed that it is a not very succesful translation from Greek. This is what 
Przychocki and Papazoglou malee of it: túSs ¡SipXía ék tov KUTulóyov napa tov 
ypa[e[i«TiKoii xcíTaa-xsvaa-¡¿évov (sic); the Greek is as awful as the Latin, and surely 
cannot be correct.^^ As Paul Maas noted, the nonsensical ‘hiñe inde’ is translated 
Greek: it is a rendering oí’bvQbv KáKeíGev.^'^The original Greek text must have been 
something like this: éx/é^ K«TdXóyou/á7roypacf)y¡(;/K«Taypacf)y¡(; (Sij^Tícov iv6sv KáKeíGev 
eí)pi(7K0[iévwv óv/íiv é^éOsTO ó yp«[i[i«TiKÓí/Ú7royp«[i[4aTeíii;/voTápio<;. More important 
than the correct translation, however, is the fact that if Hartung translated a Greek 
title, which cannot be found in the Viennese manuscript, it logicaUy follows that 
he did not use this particular manuscript for his translation. He must have used 
another manuscript. 

This is also corroborated by the fact that in 1578, the year Hartung published 
his translation, the Viennese manuscript was one of the many manuscripts of the 
Hungarian humanist Sambucus being auctioned in Vienna.^^ In other words, in 
1578 the manuscript was in Vienna, and not in Freiburg where Hartung lived. 


Papazoglou,Bi^ho$!jx£í, 72. 

Przychocki, De Menandri códice, 13, and Papazoglou, 65 and 73. 

P. Maas, ‘Critical Review of G. Przychocki, De Menandri comici códice’, BZ 38 
(1938), 409-12, at 410. Cf. the paraphrasis by Michael Neander (see above, n. 9): ‘apud diversos 
autem ehristianos graecos homines Constantinopoli reperiuntur 170’, quoted by Papazoglou, 
Bt^Xío$}jxsí, 82; Neander clearly interprets ‘hiñe inde’ as ‘in various prívate coUections’. 

In the margins to his edition, Hartung often remarks that he struggled with the 
Greek and found the original ‘obscure’, even where the corresponding text in Vind. Hist. gr. 
98 is crystal clear. Particularly interesting is his remark on page F i' that the text is obscure 
‘oh abreviaturam’, where the corresponding text in the Viennese ms. (collection 4, entry e') 
does not have an abbreviation or unusual ligature. 

See H. Menhardt, Das álteste Handschriftenverzeichnis der Wiener Hofbibliothek von 
Hugo Blotius 1576: Kritische Ausgabe der Handschrift Series Nova 4451 vom Jahre 1597 mit 
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So at least two manuscripts of these catalogues circulated in western Europe 
in 1578: the Viennese manuscript and the manuscript used by Hartung for bis 
translation. There may even have been more. In 1571 the Viennese antiquarian, 
Jacopo Strada, wrote to the Duke of Mantua, teUing him that bis son Paolo 
who had accompanied the Habsburg ambassador to the Sublime Porte had sent 
him ‘tutti gli inventarij de libri Greci che sono in tutte queUe librarie Greche di 
Constantinopoli’ (‘all the inventories of Greek books that are in all those Greek 
libraries of Constantinople’)-^^ As it is hardly likely that in the seventies of the 
sixteenth century there were múltiple descriptions of all the prívate libraries in 
Constantinople, this must be the same text we find in the Viennese manuscript 
and in Hartung’s translation. It cannot be excluded that Strada’s manuscript was 
bought by either Sambucus or Hartung. But it could also be a third copy. 

As Strada possessed a copy of these catalogues in 1571 and as Santacroce, the 
one who aUegedly invented the story about the legendary book of Lazarus, became 
cardinal in 1565, it is reasonable to assume that these inventories were drawn up 
sometime between 1565 and 1571.^* Likewise, the watermarks in Vind. Hist. gr. 98 
suggest that the manuscript was copied in 1565 or shortly afterwards.^^ 


vier Anhangen (Vienna, 1957), 22, who points out that codex Sambuci 328 is Vind. Hist. 
gr. 98. Picase note that the ms. was not sold in 1578, but remained in the possession of 
Sambucus and, later, his heirs. For the whereabouts of the ms. in the early 17th century: see, 
below, n. 29. 

See R.H.W. Stichel, ‘Zu den verschollenen griechischen Handschriften des 
kaiserlichen Botschafters bei der Hohen Pforte Karel Rijm (1533-1584)’, Museum 
Helveticum 47 (1990), 235-48, who quotes at 244-5 a letter from Jacopo Strada to the 
Duke of Mantua, Guglielmo Gonzaga (20 November 1571): ‘(Mi figliolo il canónico) me á 
anche mandato tutti gli inventarij de libri Greci che sono in tutte quelle librarie Greche di 
Constantinopoli, de li quali creddo se ne averia bonissima conditione, quando si volessero 
comprare, e quando fossero in queste bande saria un thesoro, si che s’io potesse persuadere al 
excellentia vostra illustrissima che non selli lasasse ussir de le mani, lo faria voluntieri, perché 
dal signor ambassadore piü volte raggionando del excellenzia vostra sempre me á predicato 
il beUissimo animo suo, e non aver mai conossiuto principe che piü in genérale si diletti de 
beUe cose come fa f excellenzia vostra illustrissima. Apressi a questi libri Greci, io la potria 
far serviré del suplimento de Latini, et con bonissimo mercato, a tale faria un suntuosissima 
libraría con non molto spesa’. 

According to De Gregorio, ‘loannes Malaxos’, 235-7, the fact that Vind. Hist. gr. 
98 was once owned by Johannes Sambucus proves that the ms. was purchased in 1564 in 
Constantinople, together with other Greek mss. that ended up in the library of Sambucus 
via Nicholas Turrianos and Andreas Darmarios (among which Vind. Hist. gr. 99, a ms. that 
is bound together with Vind. Hist. gr. 98 in one volume). But surely there may have been 
more occasions for Sambucus to buy Greek manuscripts than just once? 

See P. Schreiner, ‘John Malaxos (16th Century) and his coUection of Antiquitates 
Constantinopolitanae, in N. Necipoglu, ed., Byzantine Constantinople: Monuments, 
Topography andEveryday Life (Leiden, Boston and Cologne, 2001), 203-14, at 207. 
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Although there may have been three manuscripts in the west in the 1570s, the 
Viennese one, the manuscript that was at the disposal of Hartung, and the one 
Jacopo Strada possessed, there is no need to believe that these manuscripts had 
been copied by different scribes. One of the things one immediately notices when 
one turns to the manuscripts executed by John Malaxos is that this was a scribe 
who was in the habit of copying the same texts over and over: for instance, the 
chronicle of Manasses, prophecies and oracles, short medical and botanical texts, 
descriptions of monuments and antiquities in Constantinople, and collections of 
epigraphical material. However, not only did Malaxos copy these texts in more 
than one manuscript, but as has heen argued on good grounds, he was also the 
author of some of these texts, such as the Diegesis of the Column in the Xerolophos 
published hy Dagron and Paramelle,^° the description of the city gates published 
first by Preger and then by Schreiner,^^ the description of the Pammakaristos 
published hy Schreiner,^^ and a glossary of botanical terms in vulgar Greek, which 
is stiU unedited.^^ The collection of verse inscriptions, which precedes the library 
catalogues in the Viennese manuscript, is found in four other manuscripts as well, 
and aU of these have been copied by John Malaxos.^'* The historical commentary 
on these verse inscriptions, written in the hyhrid kind of Greek typical of John 
Malaxos -partly lowbrow Byzantine Greek, partly vernacular - and displaying the 
same antiquarian interests as the rest of his writings, is bound to be his. Likewise, it 
is reasonable to assume that at least some of the descriptions of the private lihraries 
in Constantinople are to he attributed to John Malaxos. 

If one examines the contents of these catalogues, it is clear that the catalogue 
drawn up hy the ‘grammaticus’ overlaps to a large degree with the descriptions of 
other private libraries, notably those of the Patriarch and Michael Kantakouzinos.^® 
The same goes for the description of the manuscripts in Rhaidestos: most of them 
can be retrieved in the other catalogues and/or are identical with the manuscripts 


G. Dagron and J. Paramelle, ‘Le ‘Récit trés merveilleux et trés beau et profitable sur 
la colonne de Xérolophos’, TM1 (1979), 491-523. 

Th. Preger,‘Studien zur Topographie Konstantinopels IV’,i?Z21 (1912), 461-71; P. 
Schreiner, ‘Eine unbekannte Beschreibung der Pammakaristoskirche (Fethiye Camii) und 
weitere Texte zur Topographie Konstantinopels’, DOP 25 (1971), 217-48, at 241-46. 

Schreiner,‘Eine unbekannte Beschreibung’,221-6. See C.Mango,‘The monuments 
and its history’, in H. Belting, C. Mango and D. Mouriki, The Mosaics and Frescoes of St. 
Mary Pammakaristos (Fethiye Camii) atistanbul (Washington, 1978), 1-42, at 16-18, and A. 
Effenberger, ‘Zu den Eltern der María Dukaina Komnene Branaina Tarchaneiotissa’,/Oi? 
57 (2007), 169-82. 

On John Malaxos as a scribe and an author, see De Gregorio, ‘loannes Malaxos’, 
passim, and Schreiner, ‘John Malaxos’, 203-14. 

The ‘Antiquitates’ in Vind. Hist. gr. 98 are also found in Vind. Hist. gr. 94, and 
(partiaUy) in Cant. Trin. CoU. O. 2.36, Vind. Hist. gr. 80 and Vind. Med. gr. 43: see De 
Gregorio, ‘loannes Malaxos’, passim. 

See Przychocki, De Menandri códice, 13-15 and Maas, ‘Critical Review’, 410. 
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described by the ‘grammaticus’.^^ In other words, these two catalogues do not describe 
a single library, but form an inventory of manuscripts found in different libraries in 
Constantinople. It is unclear why the person responsible for the inventory of the 
Rhaidestos manuscripts maintains that these were really to be found there. Just as 
modern Tekirdag, Rhaidestos was a provincial town - hardly the place where one 
w^ould expect to find numerous Byzantine manuscripts either befóte or after 1453. 
And the few manuscripts that can be traced back to Rhaidestos^^ only prove the 
obvious, which is that the episcopal library at no point in its history contained the 
wealth of manuscripts described in the Viennese manuscript. It is simply a hoax. 

The method of cataloguing adopted in the Rhaidestos catalogue diífers 
markedly from the other ones: it is basically a list of summary titles and authors, 
and does not provide any information on the manuscripts. Neither does the 
catalogue that describes the collection of Varinos, but this catalogue at least 
oífers full title descriptions. In sharp contrast, the catalogues of the coUections of 
Marmoretos, Soutzos, Antonios and Michael Kantakouzinos and the ‘Patriarch’ 
provide detailed information, not only on the contents of the manuscripts, but 
also on the manuscripts themselves: whether they are made of parchment, oriental 
paper or western paper, whether these manuscripts are iUuminated or not, and 
whether they are actuaUy manuscripts or printed books. OccasionaUy they may 
add some extra information on the size of the manuscripts, their age, the State 
they are in: whether they are complete or have lost some folios at the beginning 
or the end. The ‘grammaticus’ and the cataloguer responsible for the description of 
Eugenikos’collection stand midway between the thoroughness of these catalogues 
and the lack of information in the Rhaidestos catalogue. The ‘grammaticus’ and 
the ‘Eugenikos’ cataloguer may not mention the sort of paper used or the presence 
of miniatures, and they may not diíferentiate between manuscripts and printed 
books, but they do oífer some information on the material side of things: whether 
the manuscript is big and oíd, whether it misses some of its folios, whether it 
presents the whole text or not. 

Can we identify the cataloguers? As John Malaxos is more than just a scribe 
paid to copy the works of ancient and Byzantine authors but regularly copies texts 
written by himself, it is reasonable to assume that the main core of the manuscript, 
the descriptions of the coUections of Marmoretos, Soutzos, Antonios and Michael 
Kantakouzinos and the ‘Patriarch’are in fact his. He is the one responsible for these 
five catalogues. But as for the other coUections of manuscripts, he made use of 
existing catalogues, which he simply copied. As he closely cooperated with Manuel 
Malaxos, most probably a relativo of his, it is very likely that the ‘grammaticus’who 
composed this generic catalogue is Manuel Malaxos, who used to be a ‘notarios’.^^ 


See Maas, ‘Critical Review’, 410 and Papazoglou, 162-78. 

See Papazoglou, Bt^XwStjxs;, 178-82. 

On Manuel Malaxos, see G. De Gregorio, II copista greco Manouel Malaxos. Studio 
biográfico epaleografico-codicologico (Vatican City, 1991), and Ídem,‘Studi su copisti greci del 
tardo cinquecento. I Ancora Manuel Malaxos’, Romische Historische Mitteilungen 37 (1995), 
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It cannot be excluded that the collection of Eugenikos was described by Manuel 
Malaxos, perhaps with some help of John, but this is not certain.The catalogue of 
Varinos’ manuscripts is certainly not the work of John or Manuel Malaxos, and 
neither is that of the manuscripts in Rhaidestos. 

Let me summarise the findings up to this point. Vind. Hist. gr. 98 is a 
manuscript copied by John Malaxos between 1565 and 1571, and owned by John 
Sambucus (and his heirs) before it entered the imperial library in Vienna.^* It 
contains a commentary on seven verse inscriptions and a description of private 
libraries in Constantinople. Most of the texts are the work of Malaxos himself, 
with the exception of a catalogue of books in Constantinople drawn up by a 
relative of his, Manuel Malaxos, the ‘notarios’/grammaticus’, and a number 
of catalogues that cannot be attributed to anyone specific: the collection of 
Eugenikos’ manuscripts (perhaps the work of Manuel and John, but that is not 
certain), the collection of Varinos’manuscripts (clearly the work of someone else, 
perhaps Varinos himself) and the Rhaidestos collection. The Viennese manuscript 
was not the only manuscript of its kind: there was Hartung’s manuscript, there 
was Strada’s manuscript, and there may even have been more copies circulating in 
western Europe. 

One may find information on three of these Constantinopolitan private 
libraries in other sources as weU. Eirstly, in 1540 a certain Dimitrios Marmoretos 
living in Venice tried to seU the manuscripts that his brother lakovos, who lived 
in Constantinople, possessed; he had told the Erench ambassador in Venice, 
Guillaume PeUicier, that his brother owned 60 to 80 manuscripts.^® The collection 
of lakovos Marmoretos in Vind. Hist. gr. 98 consists of 22 titles only: had he 
sold the rest, or was his brother Dimitrios perhaps exaggerating when he referred 
to c. 60 to 80 volumes? Secondly, according to John Malaxos, in 1565-1571 
the library of Antonios Kantakouzinos contained 54 manuscripts; according to 
Stephan Gerlach, who visited this same library in 1578 when it was in the hands of 
Antonios’ son, Georgios, it contained just 28 volumes,five of which can perhaps 


97-144. On other members of the Malaxos family, see Chr. Gastgeber, ‘Neues zur Familie 
der Malaxoi. Zwei autographe Schreiben von Nikolaos und Staurakios Malaxos’,/Oi? 48 
(1998), 273-91. 

Fol. 1' contains an ex-libris of Sebastian Tengnagel, bbrarian at the Vienna 
Hofhibliothek in 1608-33: see Foerster, De antiquitatibus et libris, 8-9 and Papazoglou, 
67. Tengnagel hadboughtthems.from the heirs of Sambucus: see H. Gerstinger, 
‘Johannes Sambucus ais Handschriftsammler’, in Festschrift der Nationalbibliothek in Wien, 
herausgegeben zur Feier des 200jahrigen Bestehens des Gebaudes (Vienna, 1926), 251-400, at 
287-8 and 345-6, n. 2. He sold his collection of books and manuscripts to the Hofbibliothek 
at the end of his life: see Menhardt, Dar alteste F[andschriftenverzeichnis,22-'i. 

See E. Jacobs, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte derBibliothek im Serai zu Konstantinopel 
(Heidelberg, 1919), 29; Papazoglou,132. 

E. Legrand, ‘Notice biographique sur Jean et Théodose Zygomalas’, in Recueil de 
textes et de traductions publiépar les professeurs de V Ecole des langues orientales vivantes a /’ 
occasion du Vllle Congrés International des Orientalistes tenu a Stockholm en 1889,2 vols (Paris, 
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be identified with entries in Malaxos’ description.^^ What had happened to the 
other manuscripts? And thirdly, in the Catalogus librorum R. Domini Patriarchae 
Constantinopolitani, which we find in Hartung’s translation, it is said that this 
particular library contained 51 volumes: if this is indeed the library of the patriarch 
himself, and not the patriarchal library, the patriarch must be Metrophanes III, 
who occupied the patriarchal see in 1565-1572 and 1579-1580. In January 1572, 
Metrophanes compiled a catalogue of his coUection of rare books and manuscripts, 
which was at the time housed in the monastery of the Holy Trinity on the island 
of Chalke.^^ Of the 101 entries in this catalogue, only eight can perhaps be 
identified with items in the Catalogus librorum?'^ Is this reaUy the same library? 
Gerlach visited the library of the Holy Trinity on Chalke in 1576 and spotted ten 
manuscripts, only one of which seems to correspond to an item in Metrophanes’ 
catalogue.^* If aU three catalogues (‘Patriarch’, Metrophanes, Gerlach) describe one 
and the same library, it would appear that the staggering speed with which new 
acquisitions entered this library was matched only by the equaUy staggering speed 
with which it disposed of them. 

Krumbacher caUed the catalogues in the Viennese manuscript ‘eine plumpe 
Mystifikation’(a gross deceit) and ‘eine absichtliche Fálschung’(a delibérate forgery), 
and Paul Maas used the word ‘Schwindel’ (fraud, swindle).^^ The reason for these 
harsh verdicts is the fact that the catalogue of the ‘grammaticus’ and the catalogue of 


1889) [=Publications de F Ecole des langues orientales vivantes, lile série, volumes V-VI], 
vol. II, 67-264, at 216-19; this study has also appeared as an offprint bearing the same 
title and the same date and place of publication, but with a different page numbering. For 
the library of Georgios Kantakouzinos in the year 1597, when Georgius Dousa (Joris van 
der Does) commissioned copies of manuscripts owned by Kantakouzinos, see H. Omont, 
‘Martin Crusius, George Dousa et Théodose Zygomalas’, Revue des Etudes Grecques 70 
(1897), 66-70. 

Gerlach 1, 3 (cf. 24), 8, 22, 26 = ‘Antonios Kantakouzinos’ 15, 23, 16, 22, 4. See 
Legrand, ‘Notice biographique’, 218, n. 4-6, and 219, n. 1-3. For mss. that Antonios 
Kantakouzinos sold to Hans Dernschwam in 1554 and to Ogier GhiseÜn de Busbecq in 
1556-62, see Jacobs, Untersuchungen, 22i-9.] 2 ¡cohs identifies these mss. with items 1,2 and 
13 in the catalogue of Antonios Kantakouzinos and concludes that the catalogue describes 
the library before the sale of these three mss. But Antonios Kantakouzinos may have bought 
or commissioned copies in order to replace the texts that he had sold. 

Published by Legrand, ‘Notice biographique’, 206-14. 

Metrophanes 15, 23-4, 28, 37, 39, 54, 57, 85-6 = ‘Patriarch’ 17, 9, 3, 34, 11, 28, 
35, 24. Papazoglou, 226-30, compares the two catalogues and identifies more 

entries than I would be inclined to do. 

M. Crusius, Turcograeciae libri octo (Basil, 1584), 498-9: Gerlach 9 = Metrophanes 
39 = ‘Patriarch’ 11. In the year 1577, Gerlach returned to Chalke and inspected Photios’ 
Bibliotheca in Metrophanes’ coUection (this is no. 31 in Metrophanes’ catalogue): Crusius, 
Turcograecia, 512 and Legrand, ‘Notice biographique’, 204,209, n. 1, and 210. 

K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (Munich, 1897), 509 and 
Maas, ‘Critical Review’, 411-12. 
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manuscripts in Rhaidestos mention a number of Ancient Greek literary works that 
were certainly no longer extant in the sixteenth centairy.The comedies of Menander, 
the comedies of Philemon, and the historian Androtion are mentioned in both 
catalogues; the historiaos Philochoros, Ephoros andTheopompos in the Rhaidestos 
catalogue only.Take Menander, for instance. Menander, the leading exponent of the 
New Comedy, influenced Plautus,Terentius and many other authors, and was highly 
admired from HeUenistic times until the end of antiquity: scenes from his comedies 
were even depicted in Late Antique floor mosaics. For one reason or another, when 
theatre ceased to exist and theatrical plays were no longer performed but only read 
in the classroom, Menander’s popularity appears to have ended rather abmptly. The 
only text to have survived in Byzantine times is the coUection of gnomic monostichs 
attributed to Menander, some ofwhich are cuUed from his comedies, whereas others 
derive from other sourcesd^ As the ‘grammaticus’explicitly teUs us that the comedies 
of Menander are 24 in total,^® it is reasonable to assume that the manuscript for sale 
contained the coUection of Menander’s Monostichs, which, as they are arranged in 
alphabetical order, consist of 24 sections. It is not known whether PseUos actuaUy 
wrote a commentary on these Monostichs, as the ‘grammaticus’wants us to believe, 
but it cannot be excluded, although this commentary sadly has not come down to 
usd^ However, it is obvious that the ‘grammaticus’is not teUing the whole truth. He 
must have understood that the 24 divisions of Menander’s Monostichs are not the 
same thing as 24 comedies by the same author. In other words, he is seUing a myth, 
and as myths are always more precious than just the plain truth, it is clear why he is 
suggesting that he possesses 24 comedies of Menander: he is driving up the price of 
the manuscript that is for sale. 

So, yes, Krumbacher and Maas are right: this is fraud. But please let us not 
forget that it is the eagerness of humanist Europe, the lust for manuscripts, the 
incredible greed of bibliophiles, that created the frenzied search for lost treasures.'*® 
See, for instance, the enthraUed reaction of Leo AUatius when he discovered the 
catalogue of the ‘grammaticus’ in Latin translation: ‘Menandri comoediae XXIV, 
o thesauros!, explicatae a Michaele PseUo’.''^ Oh treasures, indeed! And in 1568 
Johann Sambucus wrote to his good friend Grato, with obvious excitement, that he 


S. Jaekel, ed., Menandri Sententiae; Comparatio Menandri et Philistionis (Leipzig, 
1964); C. Pernigotti, ed., Menandri Sententiae (Florence, 2008). 

Grammaticus, no. 2: Toü MevotSpou Tcti; KMgMSíai; ola; ra; eÍK0<nré<7mpa<;- Kai É^y]y£ÍTai 
aÚTa; ó ÚTTÉpTigo; KÜp Mi;(aviló'f£lXói;.The coUection in Rhaidestos, no. 5: Ms-vóSpou KtogcpSíat. 

E. Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Román Empire, 6 vols (London, 
1793-94; repr. London, 1993-94), vol. III, 419, n. 110: ‘From obscure and hearsay evidence, 
Gerard Vossius and le Clerc mention a commentary of Michael Psellus on twenty-four 
plays of Menander, stiñ extant in MS. at Constantinople. Yet such classic studies seem 
incompatible with the gravity or dulness of a schoolman, who pored over the categories’. 
The ‘obscure and hearsay evidence’ is either Hartung’s translation itself or a later copy of it. 

See Jacobs, ‘Johann Hartung’, 97 and Maas, ‘Critical review’, 412. 

Leo AUatius, De Psellis et eorum scriptis diatriba (Rome, 1634), 68-9. 
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had just found out that Menander was still available, in a manuscript that belonged 
to the bishop of Ikoniond^ Sambucus may have been told that the Menander 
manuscript mentioned both by the ‘grammaticus’ and in the Rhaidestos catalogue 
could be bought from the bishop of Ikonion, if the right price were offered. But 
it cannot be excluded that bis information carne from another source. Whatever 
the case, it only shows how marketable Menander was in humanist circles: a 
Menander manuscript was worth a fortune. If only these humanists had started 
digging in Egypt or scraping off palimpsests instead of waiting for the Greeks to 
produce what was no longer available in manuscript form: the whole Menander, 
the wet dream of every humanist. 

As we aU know, demand creates its own supply - and its own fraud."*^ Taking 
into account the miserable conditions in which Greek professional scribes such 
as the Zygomalades and the Malaxoi had to live, it is obvious why they would 
occasionaUy teU a white lie: it saved them from dire poverty. Let me quote, by 
way of comparison, Walter Map, a twelfth-century author who had written a 
philosophical essay dissuading people from marriage. He had published this essay 
under the ñame of Rufinus of Aquileia, a Román author of the fourth century, 
and this essay, which circulated pseudonymously, had become a success. In a 
book that bears the title Courtiers’ Trifles, Walter Map complains that if he had 
published the text under his own ñame, it would never have won renown. This is 
what he says: My only oífence is that I am alive; it is, however, one which I have no 
intention of correcting - by dying. I changed our ñames for those of dead men in 
the title, for I knew that would be popular: had I not done so, my book, like myself, 
would have been thrown aside ... Every century has disliked its own modernity; 
every age, from the first onwards, has preferred the previous one to itself’.'*'* How 
recognisable this would have sounded to men of letters in Byzantium and post- 
Byzantine times: the burden of the past, the authority of the literary canon, the 
sheer weight of aU those dead authors. And worse than aU those dead Homers, 
dead Platos, dead Euripideses is the disdain for modern authors: ómnibus seculis 


Gerstinger,‘Johannes Sambucus’,342; H. GmimgsrjDie Bri^e desJohannes Sambucus 
<Ysámboky> 1554—1584 (Vienna, 1968), 87-8 (no. XXV): a letter from Johannes Sambucus 
to Johannes Grato von Kraftheim (24 August 1568): ‘non possum hic non adscribere ¡icrá 
yápiToc, Menandri reliquiarum certam spem factam et apud Iconii Episcopum extare’. 

Speaking of fraud in the booming book market of the sixteenth century: in 1540 
GuUlaume PeUicier, the French Ambassador in Venice, was offered the rare chance to 
purchase the entire library of the Palaeologan emperors, which allegedly was kept somewhere 
in Galatia: Jacobs, Untersuchungen, 29-30. 

** Walter Map, De Nugis Cunalium\ ‘Hoc solum deliqui, quod vivo. Verumptamen hoc 
morte mea corrigere consilium non babeo. Nomina nostra nominibus mortuorum in titulo 
mutavi; sciebam enim hoc placeré. Sin autem, abiecissint illam, ut me. (...) Omnibus seculis 
sua displicuit modernitas, et quevis etas a prima preteritam sibi pretulit’, for which see: W 
Map, Courtiers Trifles, ed. and transí. M.R. James (Oxford, 1983), 312-13. See also J.M. 
Ziolkowski, ‘Middle Ages’, in C.W. KaUendorf, ed., A Companion to the Classical Tradition 
(Malden, MA, Oxford and Garitón, 2007), 17-29, at 27. 
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sua displicuit modernitas’. The reaction to all this is absolutely understandable: if 
people are interested in ancient authorities only, let them have their Menander, 
their Philemon, their Ephoros. 

True enough, this is fraud, and fraud is a criminal oíFence, but as we have seen at 
the beginning of this chapter, there is a connection between authority/authorship 
and crime. Authority elicits its own disrespect of authority, and authorship its own 
plagiarism and parody. 

Let me end with some brief remarks on John Malaxos and his description 
of private libraries in sixteenth-century Constantinople. It cannot be denied that 
these catalogues serve a commercial purpose: they are advertisements of books 
oífered for sale. However, I do not think this is the whole story. When discussing 
the antiquarian studies of John Malaxos, Peter Schreiner rightly pointed out that 
just as the Patria form a ‘Constantinople imaginaire’, the writings of Malaxos 
depict a ‘Constantinople nostalgique’.''® I would say that more or less the same 
holds true for the description of the private libraries in Constantinople. These, 
too, are part of a Constantinople that has ceased to exist, but still somehow lingers 
on in the form of its monuments, antiquities and manuscripts. The message of 
Malaxos’ catalogues is that the Byzantine tradition is not dead (not yet, at least), 
and the authority invoked to bolster this implicit claim are the books themselves, 
the manuscripts that are still extant in Constantinopolitan libraries. 

So the last sentence of Malaxos’ description of the private libraries in 
Constantinople can be read in two diíferent ways, and both are correct: k «1 afka. 
TtoXVá eiaiv ¡Si^Xía TroXVá TtoXVá, ‘and there are many, many more books’. The first 
interpretation would be to see it as an entrepreneurial strategy of clever book 
traders, an advertisement indicating that, if potential buyers are interested, there 
are more for sale. The second interpretation is to view it as a sign of patriotic pride. 
Constantinople may have become a barbarous backwater, but it stiU possesses 
the sources of Greek civilisation - all those books that are at the heart of the 
humanistic curriculum, ‘and many, many more’. 

As is well known, Byzantium became an object of study in the sixteenth 
century, partly because of the seemingly unstoppable advance of the Turkish 
military, which threatened the very existence of (western) Europe, and partly 
because of the religious controversy between the Reformation and the Church 
of Rome, which sparked a heightened interest in the Orthodox world. However, 
what is little known, or perhaps not fully appreciated, is that this objectification of 
Byzantium provoked a responso from the intellectual circles gravitating around the 
Great Church: and here one might think of people such as Theodosios Zygomalas, 
Manuel Malaxos, Meletios Pigas, Máximos Margounios, Symeon Kabasilas and 
John Malaxos. What John Malaxos is telling us in Vind. Hist. gr. 98, is not only 
that all those manuscripts are for sale, but also that they form part of Byzantium’s 
legacy. It may be true that real intellectual activity takes place in humanistic circles, 
in Italy, in Germany, in Erance, but the sources of Greek wisdom, the manuscripts 
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Schreiner, ‘John Malaxos’, 213-14. 
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themselves, are still Greek property. They are a centuries-old heritage. They are 
what T.S. Eliot would cali ‘classics’ - the authorities of the past and the present. 


Part VII 


Exhibiting Authority in Provincial 
Societies 



21 


Organic Local Government and 
Village Authority 

Leonora Neville 


Enduring through millennia with considerable continuity, the Byzantine imperial 
government was a model of strength and stability. This government was both 
proactive and highly authoritative in respect to a few select matters, chiefly 
coUecting revenue, combating invasions and suppressing rebellion. Matters of local 
social interactions were generally beneath the notice of the imperial government. 
The imperial government, however, did take very seriously the task of maintaining 
its monopoly on governmental authority. Locally pow^erful people do not seem to 
have taken over governmental roles very often, because if they looked like they w^ere 
governing, they ran the risk of being denounced as rebels.This situation of a strong 
imperial authority tightly maintaining a monopoly on governmental authority, yet 
neglecting the details of provincial government, meant that Byzantine provincial 
society w^as largely self-regulating.^ 

Social regulation at the small village level took the form of organic, informal 
community government. Some insight into how^ this organic community regulation 
w^orked can be gained through the study of several disputes over land in w^hich 
villages collectively formed one legal party. All the surviving cases involve disputes 
with monasteries because all the records survive in the acts of Athos. We have 
records of several disputes: between the kastron of Hierissos and the monastery 
of Kolobou,^ the village of Siderokausia and the monastery of Kolobou,^ the 
village of Radochosta and the monastery of Roudabon,'* * and between the kastron 
of Adrameri and a metochion of Lavra at Peristerai.^ The legal definitions of the 
party of the inhabitants can provide some clues to the organisation of authority in 
these villages and kastra. 


^ L. Authority in Byzantine Provincial Society, 950-1100 (Cambridge, 2004). 

^ J. Lefort et al., sá^Actes d’Iviron, vol. Archives de lAthos 14 (París, 1985), #1, 4, 
and 5. 

^ Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, #9. 

* P. Lemerle et al., sás,Actes de Lavra, vol. Archives de lAthos 5 (París, 1970), #14. 

^ Lemerle et al., eds, LflíJra/, #37. 

From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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The records of these disputes have formed one of the main bodies of evidence 
in historiographic debates on the ‘village commune’. Discussions of the Byzantine 
village community have played significant roles in debates on the nature and extent 
of communalism, private ownership, autonomy, dependence and ‘feudalisation’ to 
be found in Byzantine rural society. These debates, which preoccupied scholars 
of Byzantine social history through most of the twentieth century, ow^ed much 
of their intellectual appeal to concurrent inteUectual and political contention 
regarding socialism, collective and individual actions and freedoms in that 
century* The Byzantine viUage now seems far less exceptional than it did in the 
classic visión of OstrogorskiT Revisions to the understanding of Byzantine village 
communities have moderated the enthusiastic attributions of communalism to 
Byzantine peasants, but have left room for new evaluations of the collective actions 
of viUages. Little now^ appears to have been genuinely communal about Byzantine 
villages. Yet viUages did act as single legal entities in the disputes recorded in the 
monastic archives and they do appear to have been largely self-regulating regarding 
their internal affairs. The question of how particularly the inhabitants of villages 
managed the ordering of their community remains unanswered. 

Several of our records are acts of accord or exchange that take the legal form 
of a deed of conveyance, in which one party in the transaction makes a cross at the 
head of the text and then speaks in the first person.* The party speaking in the first 
person is usually the party of the alienator - the seUer, donor or guarantor. Deeds 
of conveyance open with a declaration of intent in which the alienators are named 
and declare that they made the sign of the cross on the text. The alienators drew 
a cross and signed their ñames around it if they could. Those who could not write 
at least drew the cross around which their ñames were then written. As a rule the 


* For the major lines of debate see J. Haldon, ed., The Social History of Byzantium 
(Chichester, 2009), 1-29 and J. Lefort, ‘Rural Economy and Social Relations in the 
Countryside’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 47 (1993), 101-13. On the génesis of idealising 
studies of the Byzantine village see A. Kazhdan, ‘Russian Pre-Revolutionary Studies on 
Eleventh-Century Byzantium’, in S. Vryonis, ed., Byzantine Studies Essays on the Slavic 
World and the Eleventh Century (New Rochelle, 1992), 111-24. 

^ G. Ostrogorski, ‘La commune rurale byzantine’, Byzantion 32 (1962), 139-66, G. 
Ostrogorski, Pour Fhistoire de la féodalité byzantine, trans. H. Grégoire (Brussels, 1954). 
For Byzantine village society seen within the range of behaviour prevalent throughout the 
Mediterranean and Europe see C. Wickham, Framing the Early Middle Ages: Europe and the 
Mediterranean 400-800 (Oxford, 2005), 436-41. For more recent literature on Byzantine 
villages see J. Lefort, Société rurale et histoire du paysage a Byzance, Bilans de recherche (París, 
2006), J. Lefort et al.. Les villages dans Fempire byzantin: IVe-XVe siécle (París, 2005), J. Lefort, 
‘The Rural Economy, Seventh-Twelfth Centuríes’, in A. Laiou, ed., The Economic History of 
Byzantiumfrom the Seventh through the Fifteenth Century (Washington, DC, 2002), 231-310. 

^ Essential starting points for study of Byzantine notarial texts are H. Saradi, e 
documenti Greci dalFeta di Giustiniano alXIX secolo: Tomo I il sistema notarile Bizantino (vi- 
XV Secolo) (Milán, 1999) and H. Saradi, Le Notariat Byzantin du IXeAu XVe siécles (Athens, 
1992). 
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ñames of the people on the crosses at the head of the text match the ñames of the 
people in the declaration of intent who said they had made the crosses. Additional 
people who witnessed the transaction signed at the end of the document. 

In our cases the whole legal party of the inhahitants of the viUage or kastron is 
defined by a selection of men who say they are the party of the viUage or kastron. 
Who were these men and how did they get to be the people signing the documents 
and speaking in the first person for aU the inhahitants? In a dispute between the 
monastery of Roudabon and the viUage of Radochostas over the monastery’s miü, 
in 1008, the document opens with the signatures and crosses of 14 men.® The 
declaration of intent says: 

We, the already-noted inhahitants of the viUage Radochostas, making the sign of the 
honoured and life-giving cross with our own hands, guarantee to you the monks of 
the most holy monastery of Roudabon ... 

These 14 men were not the only inhahitants of the viUage. Even if the viUage only 
had 14 households, the wives and children of those men were left out. It is far more 
likely that the 14 men who signed the document were a selection of the heads of 
household in the viUage. Their status as representatives of the larger community is 
assumed. 

That the men who sign the document do not constitute an exhaustivo Ust of 
heads of household is confirmed in the case of the dispute between Hierissos and 
Koloubou. Two documents were written regarding this dispute in July 982. Both 
documents define the party of the inhahitants through a selection of men, but the 
ñames and the number of ñames vary. The first act of guarantee for the agreement 
opens with the crosses and ñames of 74 men representing the inhahitants of 
Hierissos. “ The declaration of intent says ‘we the already-noted inhahitants of 
the kastron A second act of exchange, involving several trades of land among 
villagers that were necessary to make the larger agreement work, opens with seven 
signatures and 21 signs of inhahitants of Hierissos. The declaration of intent in 
the body of the document was made by 20 named individuáis. Some of the people 
Usted in the body of the document are not among the 28 people who signed and 
marked it. Indeed only eight ñames are assuredly on both Usts. Those Usted in the 
text declare their free wiU in entering into the exchange on behalf of themselves 


^ Lemerle et al., eds, Lavra I, #14. This guarantee recorded the payments previously 
made by the monastery for the land and created a firm boundary description. 

Lemerle et al., eds, Lavra I, #14, lines 4-5: ¿i TrpoavaíjjEpógs'vol UKÍTopli; ;(ópiou 

PaSoj'oo’TO;, óí K£ Tovq Tigioáí; K(al) ^cottoíoui; <7T(au)pou; iS(i)o;(ípó<; Troírjo’cfvTsi;, á(Tij)a7,í?óp£6a rrpo; 
i}xáq Toú; [i07aj((oi);) ry¡<; evlaryea'r]ciT(r¡i) ¡xóvk; tov PouS(á)^37 ... 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, #4, lines 1-18. 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, #4, line 19: 'Ev tmSe tm [Seoitúo-tm Kiarpco 'kpKTCTOú y^\iúc, oí 
TrpoavacjjEpógEvoi olKr]TMp£(; toú avrov xáaTpov, ... 
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and ‘the other inhabitants of our kastrori P So the men who actually made crosses 
on the document are not the same set of men who said, in the text, that they 
were making crosses on the document, and neither group matches the set of men 
who constituted the community in the first document. Yet in all of these cases 
the individuáis stood for the whole community. Obviously we are dealing with 
representation, but markedly informal representation. 

Hierissos’larger act of exchange of982 is witnessed by individuáis who were not 
party to it; the first of whom was the bishop of Heirissos, foUowed by Athanasios 
of Lavra and several other hegoumenoi and laymen.^'' The prominent signature of 
the bishop, as a witness, indicates that he was not considered to be a member of the 
inhabitants party, and henee not an inhabitant in the fuU sense.The bishop was an 
important person in the vicinity, but in some sense it was not bis town and he did 
not take on the role of representing the town. 

The inhabitants of the kastron Adrameri are represented by 30 crosses and 
signatures at the head of their document, of which only 22 can be deciphered. The 
opening declaration of intent says ‘we the inhabitants of the Adrameri’, and lists 
12 ñames of specific individuáis.^^ These 12 speak for themselves ‘and aU the other 
dwellers, both the so-caUed co-dweUers and co-payers, of the kastron Adrameri’.*^ 
Despite the damage to the text it remains clear that the list of men who signed 
and crossed the text does not correspond precisely to the inhabitants listed in the 
declaration of intent. 

The discrepancies between the crosses at the head of the documents and the 
individuáis named in the declaration of intent can be explained by assuming that 
the notary prepared the text in advance and that the notary had expected a slightly 
different group to represent the viUage than the one that actually showed up to 
sign the document. This probable scenario in itself underscores the informality and 
spontaneity of rural social organisation.There was no set list of who the important 
people were. If an unexpected set of people carne to represent the community, their 
ñames were not considered worth correcting. 

In another case, the inhabitants of Siderokausia were also one party, meros, in 
their fight with Kolobou.The protospatharios Nicholas, the judge of Strymon and 
Thessaloniki, heard a complaint from the inhabitants of Siderokausia aUeging that 
the monastery of Kolobou had usurped their property.^^This text is written in the 
form of a judgment in a dispute, from the perspective of the judge, rather than 
foUowing the form of a deed between two parties, and therefore the inhabitants of 


Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, # 5 line 14: (Kal) oi Iuttoi UKr]Tcop£(; Tou Ka9’ ípas icáo-Tpoii 

kpilTCTOU 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, #4, lines 69-79. 

Lemerle et al., eds, Lavra I, #37, line 4. ['HpEÍí; oí} xpú KácrTpou ASpapÉpi 
°lKV]TC0p£(; 5 TE 2u[Xe((Ó7) ... 

Lemerle et al., eds, Lavra I, #37, line 7. Kal], oíLonr{oi) a.\_'Ka.yT:\íc, [olí éttikoi ajícjioTepoi 
Mí; »ípy]T{ai} <7U7£7roiKoi (Kai) <jvyT¿keí<naíl Toú Kixurpov ASpapÉpi ... 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, #9. 
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Siderokausia are not delimitated by ñame. They are called variously the inhabitants, 
the party of the village, the crowd.^*The writer of the text describes them as making 
several, competing claims that escálate in intensity but betray a complete lack of 
prepared argument: 


Not able to bear the great loss, in unisón they let loose jumbled voices, loud and rustic, seizing the 
courtroom; the one saying that grain just planted in the ñirrow of earth was trampled underfoot 
and would not sprout, another that akeady animáis had fed on the new sprouts, another that 
a road had been mowed down by beasts even before the summer season. Thundering back, the 
monks answered that ‘We alone ought to be the owners of the whole Arsinikeia, as written in 
the delimitation of our monastery’.^^ 


The prejudices of the judge against the rusticity of the inhabitants may be revealed 
in his presentation of them as all speaking at once and making off-the-cuff 
arguments. Yet the presentation also confirms the lack of firm representation. No 
one had been chosen to speak for the inhabitants in this formal setting, even for 
only the day. There is no bishop, no priest, no archon who has more authority than 
the others. They are called a crowd in a quite formal context of dividing up the 
taxes owed by the monastery and the villagers.^“ 

Note too that the inhabitants’complaint was not about the use ofland that could 
be held as a common resource. A common pastureland could be used by múltiple 
households, but the inhabitants were complaining about animáis trampling their 
individual sowed fields. So the inhabitants were not defending communal land 
but banding together to get similar complaints against a common aggressor heard. 

Our documents give clear indications of variations in wealth and prestige 
among the inhabitants.The inhabitants of Radochostas ‘decided it was just to come 
together from small to great’ to make the boundary description that divided their 
land from the monastery.This gratuitous allusion to differences in status among 
the villagers indicates a certain self-consciousness about the act of transcending 
those divisions for the sake of ending neighbourly strife,^¿z7ora¿^¿fl.^^The Marcian 


Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, #9 for example: inhabitants, oÍKV|Top£<; lines 4,19,49; party, 
pépo;, 33; crowd, 7fXf]9o(;, 23,26,52. 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, #9 line 20-4: o'i Si] Tr|7 TroAr|7 ?r]pía7 pf] [j)épo7TE(;], (7up(j)W7M; 
7rá7TE; TÓ SiKa(TTr]pio7 KaTaXa|SÓ7T£(; crupixÍKTOui; y](J)iou7 évapBpovq kkI áypoiKou;, ó p£7kÉyM7 

6ti [Í070U Ka.vx[^uXKo\p.hov Toú (77réppaTo((;) kayóai Tf¡; yíjí; ttoítí KaTa7raTT]6£7 oúk é^Xaa’Tv^iiev, 
b Se cíx; apa tm éK.^XaaTV]<jai Kare^o<TKr\Qr\, aíXo{q) wi; apa y£yo7W(; oSoucri kt»] 7M7 Trpo Kaipou tou 
O spou; E^ESEpluGr]- KaTa^po7Twp£7oi Se oí po7a;(oi á7T£liEyo7 m; ‘ijpEÍí; pÓ7oi o).y]7 tt] 7 Ap(Ti7i(K£ia7) 
ócj)EÍ)iopE7 SEa’7ró?£i7 Eli; TÓ7 T010ÍÍT07 7r£piopi<7p67 étt’ Ó7ÓpaTi Tí¡; Í]Pm(7) p.oyf\<; á7aypa(j)opE7V][7]’ 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, #9, line 52. 

Lemerle et al., eds, Lavra I, # 14 line 10. m6e7 S¡keo7 £KpÍ7apE7 avyúSiiiyToy lpÓ7 náyrby 
auo piKpoi) Éo; ¡¿eyálov... 

Lemerle et al., eds, Lavra I, # 14 line 9. 
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treatise reinforces this evidence of disparities by telling us that not all inhabitants 
of a village could use the ‘enclosed lands’?^ 

Several of these disputes were settled by having the party of the village receive 
a payment in return fot renouncing claims on land. The inhabitants of Adrameri 
received a payment of 72 gold nomismata of good weight ‘stauromichaelata’T"' 
While in the 1070s one was certainly wise to get a payment in good gold, the 
specification of large-denomination gold coins w^ould malee the internal división 
of the goods extremely difficult. The arrangements aífected a river whose water was 
certainly an important resource for many different households. The text contains 
no Information ahout how the money was distrihuted among the viUagers. 
Presumahly it was a contentious process. Both the decisions ahout who would 
represent the inhabitants during negotiations and who would decide the eventual 
división of spoils were left entirely in the hands of the inhabitants. No formal 
government is visible at this local level. 

The individuáis representing their communities were a mixture of clergy and 
laity, a fewofwhom had low-level imperial titles. In Hierissos’first act of guarantee 
of 982, 13 of the initial 73 signatories identified themselves as priests.^^ Three 
were readers and three were deacons.^* One caUed himself a cleric.^'' In twelfth- 
century Constantinople, at least, there was some discussion of whether readers 
were fuUy members of the clergy or were laity. When patriarch Luke Chrysoberges 
argued that readers were within a strict boundary between clergy and laity, he 
was combating a common blurring of that boundary.^® Five men on this list had 
what we would caU secular titles: exarch kouboulkesios Stephen,^® domestikos 

Constantine,^^ komitos John^^ and archon Stephen.^^ Two men caUed themselves 


F. Dolger, Beitráge 7.ur Geschichte Der Byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung, Besonders 
Des 10. Und 11. Jahrhunderts, Byzantinisches Archiv. Hft. 9 (Leipzig, 1927), 115. NeviUe, 
Authority, 96-7. 

Lemerle et al., eds, Lavra I, # 37, line 26. C. Morrisson, ‘Byzantine Money: Its 
Production and Circulation’, in Economic History ofByzantium, 931-3. 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, 4., Michael line 1, Nikephoros protopresbyteros 2, Basil 
3, Manuel 4, Constantine 8, Anastasius 8, Nicholas 10, George 10, George 11, Demetri 13, 
Auxentios 14, John 15. John was both presveterou kai deutereuontos line 5. The orthography 
of the ñames is often non-standard. I have used standard English equivalents for simplicity. 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, 4. anagnostoi: Andrew line 2, John and Auxentios 18; 
deacons: 9,16,18. 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, 4 line 4. 

M. Angold, Church and Society in Byzantium under the Comneni, 1081-1261 
(Cambridge, 1995), 115,151-3. 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, 4 line 3. 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, 4 line 7. 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, 4 line 9. 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, 4 line 2. 

Lefort et al., eds, Iviron I, 4 line 6. 
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oikodespotes?‘‘ This tille was not officiaUy bestowed by the imperial government and 
could be claimed by any owner of a house. In the act of guarantee the inhabitants 
of Radochosta made in 1008, two of the 14 signatories were priests and three 
called themselves oikodesfotes. Here the two priests sign first, and three of the next 
four signatories were the oikodespotes?^ Among the inhabitants of Adrameri, three 
of the 19 signatories were priests, and five of the 12 men Usted in the declaration 
of intent were priests2* There are no other tilles among the decipherable ñames. 
The priests among the representatives of Adrameri seem to have signed near the 
top, but are not uniformly first. 

What is striking is how these tilles do not seem to have created an absolute 
hierarchy. It is not the case that the people with the tilles uniformly signed first, or 
that the clergy uniformly signed ahead of the laity. The intense interest expressed 
in imperial ceremonial records with having titled officials enter and sit in an 
exactly prescribed hierarchical ranking would suggest that Byzantine culture had a 
propensity for hierarchical precision.^^The infiuence of hierarchical court titulature 
on some monastic practices further suggests such an interest in hierarchical 
order.^® That in some of our, admittedly limited, cases the individuáis signing the 
documents seem not to have Uned up according to their rank and station to sign 
the document in order of importance is thus anomalous. 

So far the documents of these disputes have presented puzzling evidence for 
internal community government. The viUages and kastra were able to form legal 
parties through the representation of some male members of those communities; 
yet there is notable inconsistency, and henee informality, regarding who those 
representatives were, and the representatives arranged themselves with less 
hierarchical precisión than we might expect. Further progress on understanding 
the implications of this evidence can be gained by abandoning the artificial 
división between the study of government and institutions on the one hand 
and family on the other. The best explanations of internal viUage regulation are 
to be found in the studies on the Byzantine family and household. The key to 
understanding how whole communities could be represented through the ageney 
of a few informaUy selected men lies in understanding those men as the heads of 
households encompassing far larger collections of individuáis. 

The basic unit of social organisation in Byzantine society was the household. 
The oikodespotes or head of household was the leader of a family unit and aU its 


Lefort et al., eds, Iviron 1, 4. Lyveanos 4, Malkos 6. 

Lemerle et al., eds, Lavra I, #14 line 1-2. 

Lemerle et al., eds, Lavra I, #37 Unes 4-5. 

N. Oikonomides, Les listes depréséance Byzantines des LX‘ etX‘siédes (París, 1972). 
'V\íN^í.,Authorüy,2'i. 

NeviUe, yízítóority, 66-118. For grand households see P. Magdalino, ‘Aristocratic 
Oikoi in theTenth and Eleventh Regions of Constan tinople’, in N.Necipoglu, eá.,Byzantine 
Constantinople: Monuments, Topography and Everyday Life (Leiden, 2001); P. Magdalino, 
‘The Byzantine Aristocratic Oikos’, in M. Angold, ed., The Byzantine Aristocracy, IX-XIII 
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dependencies. Land was held by households - not by either individuáis or viUages. 
The male oikodespotes was listed in fiscal documents, but wives, children and 
grandparents shared in both the workload and benefits of that land. Kazhdan, 
noting that documents described many elements of Byzantine society in terms 
of individual men, thought that Byzantine society was individualistic - by which 
he meant atomised, autarkic and lonely.'*® Looking at the same evidence I see the 
men as heads of households.'*^ The women and family members that comprised 
the key aífective bonds in viUage society are not mentioned in the documents but 
must have been present. That women were not mentioned does not mean that 
they did not exist. In both fiscal records and in the charter of the Confraternity of 
Thebes, a few women appear alongside a great many men. These documents make 
far more sense when the few women are understood as taking on the role of a male 
head of household while the man was unavailable through death or absence.'*^ It 
foUows that when we see men sign a document we should think that he is acting 
as a representative and head of his whole household, including wives, children, the 
aged, and perhaps servants, slaves or tenants. 

The men who acted as representatives of the communities in question, then 
should be seen as the heads of households acting in concert. Within the viUage or 
town, the individual households were in competition and the heads of households 
were aU potential rivals. Yet aU stood to improve their situation through aUiances 
and networks with other households. Several methods of creating aUiances and 
bonds between households were routinely available."*^ Brothers who carne to 
control sepárate households would be in natural aUiance through their kinship 
and common inheritance. Marriage between households created a strong bond.'*'* 
Heads of households whose children were married could be considered strongly 
allied. Baptismal sponsorship was another way of creating an aUiance, less binding 
than marriage, but stiU highly significant.'*® Adelphopioisis, spiritual brotherhood, 
is precisely a form of fictive kinship that created an aUiance mimicking that of 
natural kinship. Adelphopioisis was far more fiexible than marriage or baptismal 
sponsorship in that it was not considered to create a bond of blood that would limit 


Centuries (Oxford, 1984),J-C. C\\s.yvíQt,Pouvoir etcontestatiom aByzance (963-1210) (Paris, 
1990), J-C Cheynet, The Byzantine Aristocracy and its Military Function (Aldershot, 2006). 

'**’ A. Kazhdan and G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium: An Introduction to 
Modern Byzantine Studies (Washington, DC, 1982) 26-36. 

'** Neville,^atósn>y, 66-77. 

'*^ L. NeviUe, ‘Taxing Sophronia’s Son-in-Law: Representations of Women in 
Provincial Documents’, in L. Garland, ed., Byzantine Women: Varieties of Experience, 800- 
1200 (Aldershot, 2006), 77-89. 

'*^ NeviUe,^atósn>y, 85-98. 

'*'* A. Laiou, Mariage, Amour et Párente'á Byzance aux Xl—XIIIe siédes (Paris, 1992). 

'** R. Macrides, ‘The Byzantine Godfather’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 11 
(1987), 139-62. 
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future or current marriage options.''* It presumably was correspondingly weaker. In 
addition to these formal ways of making members of diíFerent households relatives 
and henee linking those households, various informal connections were available 
that would create bonds between households. Individuáis who had the same monk 
serving as their spiritnjal father may have considered themselves, at least weakly, 
as brothers. Fraternities, such as the confraternity of Thebes, created a spiritual 
brotherhood among the members that bound their households together."*^ 

These various forms of connection created ties between households that 
allowed them to work together and formed the basis for larger networks of action. 
Those chosen as representatives would have been heads of households that had the 
support of several other households or allied groups of households. The families 
that everyone in town wanted to marry into were the ones that were able to take on 
the biggest share of organic local government. When the lines between government 
history and family history are dissolved, the government of the Byzantine village 
becomes slightly less mysterious. 

By working together, several oikodespotai could reasonably claim before a judge 
that they represented the whole village because everyone - or nearly everyone 
- in town would have been connected, either loosely of tightly, to one of their 
households. A relatively small number of heads of household could then constitute 
one legal party in a dispute. Yet within the leading group of the most important 
heads of household in town, no determination was made regarding who was 
the most important, powerful and successful. Any eífort to delimitate a definite 
hierarchy would lead to endless discord because of the fundamental competition 
between houses. The heads of the families had to treat each other as equals if they 
were going maintain the internal harmony necessary to act in mutual defence. 
Henee the partía! evidence for an almost studied informality in the representation 
of the community. Informality regarding absolute status within the elite group 
glossed over the tensions of competition between leading households. That the 
households were in natural and practical competition most of the time indicates 
that the coUective actions involved in bringing suit as one legal party were the 
result of strong external pressures. 

The inevitable contention over the división of money and resources within 
the community would have been conducted within the context of competitions 
and aUiances between households. The men who served as representatives had 


C. Rapp, ‘Ritual Brotherhood in Byzantium’, Traditio 52 (1997), R. Macrides, 
‘Kinship by Arrangement: The Case of Adoption, Dumbarton Oaks Papers 44 (1990), G. 
Sidéris, ‘Vadelphopeiéús aux Vlle-Xe siécles á Byzance: une forme de fraternité jurée’, 
in M-F. Auzépy and G. Saint-GuiUain, eds, Oralité et lien social au Mayen Age: Occident, 
Byzance, Islam (París, 2008). 

J.W. Nesbitt and J. Witta, ‘A Confraternity of the Comnenian Era’, Byzantinische 
Aeitschrift 68 (1975T 364-8. Günter Prinzing has recently brought another confraternity to 
light: G. Prinzing,‘Spuren einer religiosen Bruderschaft in Epiros um 1225?: Zur Deutung 
der Memorialtexte im Codex Cromwell 11’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 101.2 (2009), 752-72. 
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the authority to trade rights to their community’s land for money because they 
had familial authority over their households. They would distribute their share 
of the cash among their dependents with the same authority that they allocated 
household resources. They would contend with their erstwhile allies to get their 
fair share of the spoils through the same processes of competition that had made 
them heads of leading households in the first placed® 

In bringing suit as one legal party, these communities also revealed their lack of 
access to eífective patronage. Like its classical antecedent, the imperial government 
was reactive. To gain governmental help or judgment, a party needed to excite 
the interest of the government, often at considerable expense and difirculty.'** One 
particularly striking aspect of the dispute of Radochostas, in which the viUagers 
are described by the judge as aU clamouring at once, is that the viUagers’ claim 
to the judge participated in the tradition of petitioning an authority for help. 
In this pattern, frequently seen in other Byzantine texts, the petitioners present 
themselves as poor people in need of succour in a way that strongly pressures 
the authority figure to act in their defence.®° In some cases the self-posture of 
weakness was clearly disingenuous.®^ Kekaumenos was extremely concerned with 
the manipulative power of such appeals.®^ The inhabitants of Radochostas are 
described in very similar terms as appealing to the judge to intervene for them 
against their powerful monastic neighbour. The judge in this case was both the 
arbiter and the advócate. This story indicates that the relationship between people 
clamouring for help and the advócate or patrón who hears their pleas and comes to 
their aid was at least the rhetorical pattern for redressing viUage grievances. It may 
have been a natural pattern in reality as weU. When no other patrón was available, 
the heads of leading households brought their case before the judge. 

On the one hand these texts testiíy to a remarkably weU functioning imperial 
government in which self-regulating communities were able to have their grievances 
against powerful neighbours heard and to some extent addressed. On the other 
hand it is not diíficult to see why, when confronted with powerful neighbours 
whose beasts trampled newly sprouting plants, some families would choose to rent 
land from someone who could act as an eífective patrón and protector. We would 


On the practicalities and conduct of such competition see NeviUe,yíZítócr¿i‘y, 136-64. 

Authority,99-111. 

D. Feissel and J. Gascou, eds. La Petition a Byzance, Centre De Recherche D’histoire 
Et Civilisation De Byzance, Monographies 14 (París, 2004). NeviUe, yíz/tóorí/y, 147-9. One 
example: D. SuUivan, ed., The Life of Saint Nikon: Text, Tranúation, and Commentary 
(Brookline, 1987), 198. 

For example N. Oikonomides, ed.,Actes De Docheiariou (Paris, 1984) #3, on which 
see Neville, ‘Taxing Sophronia’s Son-in-Law: Representations of Women in Provincial 
Documents’, 86-7. 

G.G. Litavrin, ed., Cecaumeni Consilia Et Narrationes/Sovety IRasskazy Kekavmena 
(Moscow, 1972), 38. One of his fears was that anyone who acted as an advócate for a 
community was at risk of being denounced to the imperial government as a rebel. 
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do well to remember that all of our examples of villages bringing suit involve 
disputes with monks, who may have been unusually responsive to calis for justice 
and equity. Villages facing less scrupulous neighbours may not have fared so weU. 
Note too that most of these communities ended up permanently alienating land 
or renouncing claims to land in exchange for short-term monetary gain. Given the 
alternative of allowing one powerful landlord to fight to preserve their interests, 
bringing deep resources of w^ealth, education and government connections to that 
fight, it is reasonable to think that some village households would voluntarily 
become rent-paying The eventual dissolution of the independent villages 

may require far less explanation than the profound decentralisation that allow^ed 
for their independence in the first place. 
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Exhibiting Authority: Byzantium 330-1453 

Maña Vassilaki 


This chapter focuses on the exhibition Byzantium 330-1453, which took place at 
the Burlington House, London (25 October 2008-22 Marcb 2009). It was tbe 
outcome of coUaboration between tbe Royal Academy of Arts and tbe Benaki 
Museum, Athens, and was sponsored by tbree major Greek foundations, tbe J.R 
Costopoulos Foundation, tbe A.G. Leventis Foundation and tbe Stavros Niarcbos 
Foundation. It was curated by Robin Cormack and me.^ I will use this exhibition 
as a key example in exploring how authority can be exhibited. 

A main question to be asked right from the beginning is: how does one exhibit 
authority? Or can authority be exhibited at all? It is true that an exhibition ineludes 
within it various notions of authority and plays with that idea as such. It uses, for 
example, the word authority to promote its qualities and it is common for the 
curators of an exhibition to be described as the authorities in their field, no matter 
whether they are or not. An exhibition also ineludes the authority of its objeets, 
some of which appear to have a higher authority than others.The catalogue of an 
exhibition also plays with the idea of authority in an eífort to remain an everlasting 
authority in the field with aU its contributors being described as authorities in their 
own fields. It is as if authority appears to be a notion per se in every exhibition. 
Moreover, an exhibition on Byzantium shows the art of a society in which authority 
was an essential component. For example, one could list many types of authority 
analysed in this volume: the authority of the empire; the authority of the State; 
the authority of the Church; the authority of the emperor; the authority of the 
patriarch; the authority of Christ; the authority of the Virgin; the authority of 
saints and above aU the supreme authority of God. 

Before we investígate whether and if so how various expressions of authority 
were displayed in the Byzantium exhibition it is important to look at the 
exhibition itself. Its basic narrativo was the range, power and longevity of the 
artistic production of Byzantium. This means that it looked at how it began; 
how it was almost eliminated as a figurativo médium by Iconoclasm; how it was 
revived after Iconoclasm and then had a remarkable crescendo in the Middle Ages; 


^ The catalogue of the exhibition, R. Cormack and M. Vassilaki, eds, Byzantium 330— 
1453, Royal Academy of Arts, 25/10/2008-22/3/2009 (London, 2008), wiU be used in this 
paper as the main reference to the objeets discussed. 

From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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Figure 22.1 Ground plan with the Sections of the Byzantium 330—1453 
exhibition 


how cióse it carne to western art in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries before it 
began to diverge into characteristic Orthodox forms in the fourteenth century, 
and gained its self-identity before it was submerged by the Ottoman Conquest 
of Constantinople in 1453. Throughout this long period it also influenced many 
surrounding societies which appropriated Byzantine styles of art. 

The exhibition was set out as a chronological narrative, but as the visitor 
passed through each room, a variety of themes built up the story of change and 
development within a longTasting and traditional Christian society and culture 
(Figure 22.1). It started with Section One, entitled ‘The Beginnings of Christian 
Art’. The objects in this section reflected the main change that Christianity 
brought to pagan Antiquity in new pictorial subjects and themes and new ways of 
housing the body in death - with the promise of life after death for converts to the 
new religión. Two marble sculptures from the Cleveland Museum of Art (Figure 
22.2) with the story of Joñas, dating from the second half of the third century and 
therefore predating the chronological boundaries of the exhibition, were used to 
show how the new art developed out of the Classical tradition.^ On the first, Jonah 
is cast up from the fish and in the second he is beneath the gourd tree. An early- 
fifth-century chamber tomb from Thessaloniki with the Oíd Testament story of 
Susanna and the Elders on its western waU was used to iUustrate the creation 
of new subjects that entered the artistic vocabulary.^ At the same this ‘new art’ 
made abundant use of themes from the pagan past, as was clearly shown by a 
sixth-century mosaic floor from Thebes (Figure 22.3) in central Greece, which 


^ Byzantium 330-1453, nos 1-2 (R. Cormack). 

^ Byzantium 330-1453, nos 9.1 and 9.2 (E. Angelkou). 
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Figure 22.2 Cleveland Museum of Art. Two of the Joñas sculptures 


ineludes the personification of four months: February holds a pair of ducks, April 
a sheep, July sheaves of wheat, while the attrihutes of the month of May have been 
destroyed. A dedicatory inscription tells the viewer that Demetrios and Epiphanes 
made this mosaic; Demetrios designed it and Epiphanes executed it with great 
care. Responsible for the whole work was Pavlos, priest and teacher of the divine 
World (AHMHTPIOC EDIOANHC TE TO MOTCION nOIEI. AHMHTPIOC 
MEN ENNOHCAC THN EPAOHN TATTHC A’ TnOTPEOC EDIOANHC 
ETNOTCTAT(OC). nATAOC AE DANTON AITIOC TDN ETnPEna(C) 
lEPETC TE KAI ©EIDN AOFÍIN AIAACKAAOC)." 

Section Two, ‘Erom Constantine to Iconoclasm’, covered the first five centuries 
of Byzantium by focusing on the foundation of Byzantine Constantinople and the 
building of the greatest Christian church of the new religión, the Church of Hagia 
Sophia (Eigure 22.4). The key figures and events in this room were Constantine the 
Great who founded the city in 324, Justinian the Great (527-65), who enhanced 
the status of Constantinople as the capital of the Christian Román Empire, and 
the outbreak of Byzantine Iconoclasm in 730. It showed how Byzantine art began 
and graduaUy established its character and functions. The gaUery featured works 
in various media dating from the foundation of Constantinople (324) and its 
inauguration (330) up to the end of Iconoclasm (843), including an impressive 
range of coins, which characterise an imperial feature of Byzantine authority. 


Byzantium 330—1453, no. 8 (E. Geroussi-Bendermacher). P. Atzaka has commented 
upon this mosaic floor on several occasions and has placed it in the tradition of Late 
Antiquity as far as its subject matter and the coUaboration of a painter and a mosaicist for 
its execution is concerned. See most recently P. Atzaka, To máyyíkiia, tov fijtpo^ÍTij (4°^ a. %. 
X - 8°‘oít. ¡i. X) (Athens,2011),28, 86, 90. 
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Figure 22.3 23rd Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities, Chalkis. A mosaic 
pavement from Thebes. Detall 


The Antioch chalice (Figure 22.5) in Section Two attracted much interest.^ It is 
an object that appeared on the art market during the first decades of the twentieth 
century and was believed to be the Holy Grail. When the MetropoHtan Museum 
of Art in New York acquired it in the 1950s its claim to be the Holy Grail could no 
longer stand as it was made clear that it dates from the sixth century. Furthermore 
it is no longer believed to be a chalice but most probably a lamp quite similar to 
the one on a paten with the Communion of theApostles from the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection/ also exhibited in the same Section at the Royal Academy. 


® Byzantium 330-1453, no. 19 (H.C. Evans). 
* Byzantium 330—1453, no. 20 (G. Bühl). 
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Figure 22.4 Royal Academy of Arts, London. General view to Section Two 
‘From Constantine to Iconoclasm’ of the Byzantium 330—1453 
exhibition 



Figure 22.5 Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The Antioch Chalice 
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An ivory with St Michael the Archangel is the largest single piece of ivory to 
survive from Byzantium7 The archangel would have offered the orh to a figure 
depicted on the left wing, now missing, who was presumahly an emperor. As it is 
dated to the years 525-550 and falls, therefore, within the reign of the emperor 
Justinian, it is believed that he was represented on the left wing. 

Pilgrims to the Holy Land would take back home fiasks {ampullae or eulogiae) 
with holy oil as souvenirs of their pilgrimage. Two such fiasks now in the Museo e 
Tesoro del Duomo in Monza were exhibited at the Royal Academy.^ They belong 
to a group of 16 and were given to the cathedral of Monza by the Lombard queen 
Theodolinda in about 600.The one with the Crucifixión, Resurrection and Ascensión 
must certainly come from Jerusalem, where the sites of aU the Cospel events 
depicted on it were located.The second fiaskwith the Adoration of the Magi and the 
Ascensión has an inscription which reads: EAEON ETAOT ZíTHC TíTN AEIÍlN 
XPICTOTTOnON (= oil of the wood of life from the holy places of Christ). 

Three silver plates with the story of King David (Figure 22.6) carne from the 
Cyprus Museum in Nicosia and show (a) David summoned to Samuel, (b) his 
marriage to Saul’s daughter, Michal, and (c) David slaying a bear.^ With the help of 
their silver stamps these plates are dated between 613 and 629/30, that is during the 
reign of the emperor Herakleios (610-641). They belong to the so-caUed ‘second 
Lambousa treasure’, which was iUegally excavated in 1902 in the Byzantine city of 
Lambousa, near Kyrenia in northern Cyprus.These three plates form a group with 
six more, also showing episodes from the early life of King David,^^ offered to the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York in 1917 by the son of John Pierpont Morgan, 


^ Byzantium 330-1453, no. 21 (A. Eastmond). 

* Byzantium 330-1453, nos 26-7 (J. Elsner). 

^ Byzantium 330-1453, nos 30-2 (P. Flourentzos). 

A. and J. Stylianou, The Treasures of Lambousa (in Greek with English preface and 
summary) (Nicosia, 1969). 

The first to publish the second Lambousa treasure in 1906 was O.M. Dalton, who 
six years earlier had also published the first Lambousa treasure: O.M. Dalton, ‘A Second 
Silver Treasure from ,Archaeologia 60 (1906), 1-24 and O.M. Dalton,‘A Byzantine 

Silver Treasure from the District of Kyrenia, , Archaeologia, 57(1900), 159-74. The 

main publications on the David plates appeared in the 1970s in a series of five articles 
by different authors. K. Weitzmann, ‘Prolegomena to a Study of the Cyprus Plates’, 
Metropolitan Museum Journal 3 (1970), 97-111; M. van Grunsven-Eygenraam,‘Heraclius 
and the David Plates’, Bulletin Antieke Beschaving 48 (1973), 158-74; S.H. Wander, ‘The 
Cyprus Plates: The Story of David and Goliath’, Metropolitan Museum Journal 8 (1973), 
89-104; S.A. Alexander, ‘Heraclius, Byzantine Imperial Ideology and the David Plates’, 
Speculum 52 (1977), 217-37; J. TriUing, ‘Myth and Metaphor at the Byzantine Court: a 
Literary Approach to the David Plates’, Byzantion 48 (1978), 249-63. The David plates of 
the Metropolitan Museum were shown in the major exhibition organised by the Museum 
in 1977-78 Age of Spirituality and were included in its catalogue that appeared in 1979, K. 
Weitzmann, eá.,Age of Spirituality: Late Antique and Early Christian Art, Third to Seventh 
Century (New York, 1979), 475-83 (H.L. Kessler), nos 425, 427, 429, 430, 431, 433. R.E. 
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Figure 22.6 Cyprus Archaeological Museum, Nicosia.The Cyprus Plates 


who had bought them in París in 1906.*^ The silver plates from the Cyprus Museum 
in Nicosia were exhibited at the Royal Academy together with objects which carne 
from the ‘first Lambousa treasure’^^ and are today in the British Museum, such as, 
for example, a hexagonal censer with busts of the Virgin, Christ and the Apostles*'* 
or a bowl with the portrait of a saint usuaUy identified as St Sergios. 

How can one depict Iconoclasm when all images of Christ, the Virgin and 
saints were banned by the emperor and the Church from the City and provinces? 
We can, with the help of illuminated manuscripts such as the famous ninth- 
century Khludov Psalter from the State Historical Museum (GIM, 86795, Khlud. 
129-d), in Moscow,^* in which the act of an icón smasher whitewashing an image 
of Christ is paralleled with the act of those who gave Christ on the cross gaU and 
vinegar.The same scene is repeated in the eleventh-century Theodore Psalter from 
the British Library (BL, Add. 19352), which was exhibited next to the Khludov.*^ 
The end of Iconoclasm and the triumph of icons can be illustrated with the icón 
of the Triumph of Orthodoxy from the British Museum, which gives a pictorial 
account of a historical event.^® The protagonists of the end of Iconoclasm, the 
Empress Theodora, her son, Michael III and the Patriarch Methodios are standing 
on either side of the icón of the Virgin Hodegetria, while those who gave their 
Uves to protect the veneration of icons are depicted on the lower register of the 


Leader-Newby, Silver and Society in Late Antiquity. Functions and Meanings of Silver Píate in 
the Fourth to Seventh Centuries (Aldershot, 2004), 181-95. 

These plates, loaned by J. Pierpont Morgan to the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
were first exhibited in London in 1917. 

The first Lambousa treasure was illegaUy excavated in the late 19th c. and the largest 
part of it was bought by the British Museum in 1899. For this treasure see nn.10-11. 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 36 (M. MundeU Mango). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 45 (M. MundeU Mango). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 50 (R. Cormack). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 51 (R. Cormack). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 57 (R. Cormack). 
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Figure 22.7 Royal Academy of Arts, London. General view to Section Three At 
Court’of the Byzantium 330-1453 exhibition 


icón: among them St Theodosia, St Theophanes the Confessor and St Theodore 
the Stoudite are named. 

Section Three was called At Court’, as many of the objects in this room were 
made for use in the Great Palace of the Byzantine emperors (Figure 22.7). The new 
art of the ninth to the eleventh centuries is demonstrated in the use of new media, 
such as cloissonné enamels which were first developed in the west and taken over 
and refined in Constantinople, and in the increased use of such materials as elephant 
ivory. Many of these objects were looted after 1204 and taken to the west. Objects 
such as the gold glass cup in the San Marco Treasury indicate the complexity of 
this rich art with its new techniques, incorporation of pseudo-Kufic inscriptions and 
recreations of antique gems.^’Manuscripts and icons show the opulence and fantastic 
virtuosity of this period - and much of the work exhibited in this section has been 
connected with the Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos (945-959), such 
as the famous Paris Psalter from the Bibliothéque Nationale (Par. Gr. 139) with the 
psalms of David and full-page miniatures;^® the gold glass cup, in which recreations 
of antique gems meet with Islamic motives and pseudo-Kufic inscriptions; an ivory 
with Constantine Porphyrogennetos being crowned by Christ,^^ and the Veroli 


Byzantium 330-1453, no. 62 (M. da Villa Urbani). 
Byzantium 330-1453, no. 60 (C. Forstel). 
Byzantium 330-1453, no. 68 (E. Pilnik). 
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Figure 22.8 Treasury of San Marco, Venice. The Virgins Grotto 


casket,^^ kept today in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. The latter, an 
exquisite object of secular life, shows scenes such as the rape of Europe, the sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia, and Dionysiac scenes with dancing maenads and naked puti. 

Not only Constantine Porphyrogennetos but also his father, Leo VT (886-912), 
was included in this room through two objects.The first is the weU-known crown 
of Leo with the emperor depicted among the apostles.^^ When the crown was 
taken to Venice in 1204, a temple in rock crystal of the fourth to fifth centuries 
was placed on top of the crown and a thirteenth-century statuette of the Virgin 
turned the object into what was described in the nineteenth century as the Virgins 
Grotto (Ligure 22.8). The second is an ivory object, which is usuaUy described in 
the literature as the handle of a sceptre, with the Virgin Mary placing a jewel on 
Leo VT’s crown,^'* which is now thought to be the grip of a solid one-row comb.^® 


Byzantium 330-1453, no. 66 (A. Eastmond). 

Byzantium 330—1453, no. 64 (M. da Villa Urbani). 

K. Corrigan, ‘The Ivory Sceptre of Leo VI: A Statement of Post-Iconoclastic 
Imperial Ideology’,yírf Bulletin 60 (1978), pp. 407-16; A. Arnulf, ‘Eine Perle für das Haupt 
Leons VI. Epigraphische und ikonographische Untersuchungen zum sogennanten Szepter 
Leons W,Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen 32 (1990), pp. 69-84. 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 69 (G. Bühl). G. Bühl and H. Jehle, ‘Des Kaisers altes 
Zepter-des Kaisers neuer ¥jímm,Jahrbuch PreussischerKulturbesitz 39 (2002),pp.289-306. 
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Though both Robin Cormack and I felt reluctant to accept this identification, we 
had to adopt it for the exhibition label. 

An icón of St Michael the Archangel from the Treasury of San Marco is an 
extremely rare example of an icón made in enamel and solid gold.^* It is believed 
that this icón was made just before 1204 and it was the first and only time that 
craftsmen in Constantinople had managed to produce relief enamel for the face, 
hair and neck of the central figure. The icón depicts an idealised Paradise garden 
whose entrance is guarded by the Archangel Michael. 

Section Four was caUed ‘At Home’. It presented a contrast to the luxury 
of the court and palace of the previous room. The objects showed the range of 
different artistic forms - from everyday domestic ceramics to silver dining ware 
and jeweUery. In this gaUery objects such as a tunic worn by a child in Coptic 
Egypt,^^ what remains of a child’s leather sandals^^ and figurines in bone that may 
be childrehs doUs were displayed,^’ together with golden JeweUery worn by both 
men and wornen.^® A fourteenth-century sword from the Museum of Applied 
Arts in Belgrade (Figure 22.9) decorated with the bust of the Virgin and Child 
was shown in this section. An inscription that runs along the vertical axis of the 
sword asks the Virgin to help the owner not to fail when using it: ZH O EIC CE 
EAniZíTN OT AHOTTXOI.^i 

Only the wealthy used silver dishes^^ and spoons^^ and we have to remember 
that most people ate with their hands or at most spoons (Figure 22.10). As we 
know, forks were brought into western dining habits around the turn of the 
eleventh century. Judith Herrin has a wonderful chapter entitled ‘ Venice and the 
Fork in her book Byzantium: The Surprising Life of a Medieval Empire, in which 
she reminds us of the story of the Byzantine aristocrat Maria Argyropoulaina, 
who took a little golden fork with her when she went to Venice in 1004/5 after her 
marriage to Giovanni Orseolo, son of the doge Pietro II. 


Byzantium 330-1453, no. 58 (M. da Villa Urbani). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 165 (R. Cortopassi). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 166 (A. Drandaki). 

Byzantium 330-1453, nos 162-4 (M. Moraitou). 

Pendants, necklaces, body chains, belt buckles, strap ends, bracelets, earrings, rings 
etc. Byzantium 330-1453, nos 119-58 (various authors). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 103 (D. MÜovanovic). 

Byzantium 330-1453, nos 105,106 (I. Touratsoglou). 

Byzantium 330-1453, nos 99, 100 (M. Martiniani-Reber), 101-2 (M. Mundeñ 
Mango) etc. 

J. Herrin, Byzantium: The Surprising Life of a Medieval Empire, London 2008, pp. 
203-11, esp. 203, 205. Herrin cites the foUowing passage from Peter Damian, Institutio 
monialis, c. eleventh century: She did not touch herfood with her hands but when her eunuchs 
had cut it up into smallpieces she daintily lifted them to her mouth with a small two-prongedgold 
fork. On Byzantine forks see the recent study M. Parani, ‘Byzantine Cutlery: An OverView’, 
De/tCAÍA 31(2010), pp. 139-62, esp. 145-50. 
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Figure 22.9 Belgrade Museum of Applied Arts. Sword. Detail 



Figure 22.10 Byzantine and Christian Museum, Athens. Three Spoons 
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Figure 22.11 Royal Academy of Arts, London. General view to Section Five At 
Church’ of the Byzantium 330—1453 exhibition 


Section Five (Figure 22.11) was caUed At Church’. A key object in this gallery 
was the model of a Byzantine church^® initiaUy used as an incense burner or a 
perfume brazier but transformed into a reliquary after it was taken to Venice in 
1204. This was placed next to a miniature from the illuminated manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (Paris. Gr.. 1208) with six Homilies on the Virgin 
Mary by James Kokkinobaphos, láxcoj^oi; tv]<; Mov% KoKKivojSácfjou.^*’ The miniature 
shows the scene of the Ascensión taking place inside a Byzantine church that is 
believed to represent the Church of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople. Both 
objects (the incense burner/perfume brazier and the miniature) reproduce the 
architectural type of a church with a central dome and four auxiliary domes. The 
third object, also an illuminated manuscript,exhibited in the same showcase, 
takes US to the interior of a church, most probably the monastery of Hodegon 
in Constantinople where the icón of the Virgin Hodegetria was housed, which 
was believed to have been painted by the evangelist Luke and later became the 
palladium of Constantinople and of the whole empire. 


Byzantium 330—1453, no. 176 (M. da Villa Urbani). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 175 (C. Forstel). 

It is the so caUed Hamilton Psalter 119, today kept in the Kupferstichkabinett (78 
A 9) in Berlin Byzantium 330-1453, no. 177 (R. Cormack). 
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A marble screen of the second half of the ninth century stood in the centre 
of the room. It had been assembled from pieces such as an epistyle^® from the 
templon of the Chapel of St Paul in the Church of the Dormition of the Virgin at 
Skripou in mainland Greece, which is one of the first sanctuary screens produced 
after the end of Iconoclasm.^^ The church at Skripou is securely dated to the year 
873/74 through carved dedicatory inscriptions, which also give the ñame of its 
founder, the protospatharios Leod® The whole of the Skripou templon coUapsed in 
the late nineteenth century after an earthquake and is now kept in storage.The two 
double-sided closure panels''^ of the marble screen do not come from the church at 
Skripou but from that of St Gregory in the town of Thebes, excavated by Georgios 
Soteriou in the 1920s.‘*^ They are not only of the same date as the epistyle but they 
are also believed to have been produced by the same workshop, active in the area 
of Thebes in the second half of the ninth centuryT^ The Church of St Gregory 
in Thebes was founded, according to an inscription, by an imperial official, the 
kandidatos Basileios in 872/73. 

Two church beUs both produced in Serbia by the same workshop and on the 
same day, 2 August 1432, were also exhibited in this section.'*'* These are among the 
very few Byzantine church bells to have survived, as most were melted down to be 
used for guns etc. Chalices, censers in various types, shapes and forms, processional 
crosses and processional icons, displayed here, aU played an important role in 
church Services.'*^ 

Section Six was entirely devoted to Tcons’. Icons are one of the most important 
legacies of Byzantium. They are the most characteristic products of Byzantine 
society and the Orthodox Church. The end of Iconoclasm (843) marked the 
growth in importance of icons, which from then on became an integral part of 
the Church and its rituals.The clearest evidence of this importance is given by the 
history of the sanctuary screen. This section housed icons in egg tempera, which is 
the common médium of icons, as well as icons in micromosaic. Two icons which 
decorated the wooden screen of a church in Ohrid, most probably the Cathedral 


Byzantium 330-1453, no. 183 (E. Dafi). 

A.H.S. Megaw, ‘The Scripou Screen’, BSA 61(1966), pp. 1-32. 

A. Papalexandrou, The Church of the Virgin of Scripou: Architecture, Sculpture and 
Inscriptions in Ninth-century Byzantium, PhD thesis, Princeton University 1998. 

Byzantium 330-1453, nos 185 (N.D. Kontogiannis and A. Tsaka) and 186 (M. 
Skordara). 

G. Soteriou, ‘O 0r]|3ai; ^u^avxii'ó; tahc, rpyjyopíou tou ©Eokóyou’, Apgouo'XoyiK^ 
Efr¡¡i¡pi(; 1924, pp. 1-26. 

This workshop appears to have been also active in Athens, Corinth, Volos and the 
island of Euboea. A. Grabar, Sculptures byzantines de Constantinople, IVe-Xe siécles, Paris 
1963, pp. 95-9. Papalexandrou, op. cit., pp. 220-33. 

Byzantium 330-1453, nos 172 (D. Milovanovic), 173 (N. Cerovic). 

Byzantium 330-1453, nos 187 (C. Kondoleon), 189 (A. Drandaki), 190 (M. 
Martiniani-Reber), 191 (B. Pitarakis) etc. 
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Figure 22.12 Icón GaUery, Ohrid. Icón of the Virgin Psychosostria and of 
Christ 

of St Sophia, were shown in this gaUery (Figure 22.12).'*'’ They date from the 
middle of the fourteenth century and were presumably painted in Thessaloniki. 
The Virgin hears the inscription H 'FTXOCílCTPIA (= she who saves souls). An 
inscription on the bottom frame of Christ’s icón says that this icón was offered to 
God for the redemption of the sins of the sebastokrator Isaakios Doukas (maybe 
the commander of the cavalry of the Serbian Tsar Dusan and governor of Ohrid 
in the fourteenth century). 

A micromosaic icón with Christ as the Man of Sorrows (Figure 22.13) was 
produced around 1300 in Constantinople.'*^ Soon after, this icón found its way to 
the monastery of St Catherine at Sinai, as it has a painting of St Catherine and 
of the monastery on its back. It was taken to Italy by the Count of Lecce, who 
visited Sinai, in 1380 and was donated in 1385 to the Church of Sta Croce in 
Gerusalemme in Rome, where it acquired its late Renaissance case with relies of 
saints wrapped in silk and individuaUy labeUed. The icón was kept in a subterranean 
chapel known as the ‘Chapel di Gerusalemme’, whose pavement was laid on earth 
brought from Golgotha.'*® 


Byzantium 330-1453, nos 231-2 (M. Georgievski). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 228 (R. Cormack). 

'** C. Bertelli, ‘The Image ofPity in Santa Croce in Gerusalemme’, in D. Fraser, H. 
Hibbard and M.J. Lewine (eds), Essays in the History of Art Presented to Rudolf Wittkower, 
London 1967, pp. 40-55. 
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Figure 22.13 Basilica di Sta Croce in Gerusalemme, Rome. Micromosaic Icón 
with the Man of Sorrows 


A diptych with the Twelve Major Feasts, the so-called Dodekaorton, also in 
micromosaic, housed today in the Museum of the Duomo in Florence, is one of the 
most representative examples of this médium.'*^ It was produced in Constantinople 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century and according to tradition the diptych 
arrived in Florence in 1394 as a bequest to the Baptistry of San Giovanni in Fonte 
made by the Venetian Nicoletta di Antonio Grione, widow of an ofhcial at the 
Byzantine court of John VI Kantakouzenos (1347-1354). 

The last two icons in this room, the Virgin Kardiotissa and St Theodore Tero 
(Figure 22.14),^° both from the Byzantine Museum in Athens, bear the signature 
of a Cretan icón painter of the first half of the fifteenth century, who signed his 
icón with his first ñame alone: XEIP AFFEAOT (= Hand of Angelos). He has been 
identified with Angelos Akotantos known to us through a wiU he wrote in his own 
hand when about to sail from Crete to Constantinople in 1436.®^ 


Byzantium 330-1453, no. 227 (M. Bacci). 

Byzantium 330—1453, nos 238,239 (K-Ph. KaUafati). 

On this painter see most recently: M. VassÜaki, The Painter Angelos and Icon-Painting 
in Venetian Crete, Farnham 2009. M. Vassilaki (ed.), Hand of Angelos: an Icon-Painter in 
Venetian Crete, exh. cat., Benaki Museum 16/10/2010-16/1/2011, London and Athens 2010. 
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Figure 22.14 Byzantine and Christian Museum, Athens.Two Icons by the Painter 
Angelo s 


Section Seven was labelled ‘Byzantium and the West’ and showed works in 
which the influence of Byzantine art on western, mostly Italian painters, is more 
than obvious. This is clear from the following examples: the first is a two-sided, 
processional icón with the Virgin and Child on one side and Christ as the Man 
of Sorrows on the other; it is dated to the late twelfth century and comes from 
Kastoria in northern Greece.®^ An Umbrian artist must have seen a similar icón 
and copied it in a diptych from the National Gallery, London (Figure 22.15).®^ 
A cross in this section shows the impact Byzantine crosses exercised on Italian 
painters such as Giunta Pisano, who painted it in the mid thirteenth century.®'* 


Byzantium 330-1453, no. 246 (A. Strati). H. Belting, An Image and its Function in 
the Liturgy: The Man of Sorrows in Byzantium’, Dumbarton Oaks Papen 34-5 (1980-81), 

pp. 1-16. 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 247.1-2 (J. Cannon). See also J. Cannon, ‘The Stoclet 
Man of Sorrows. A Thirteenth-century Italian Diptych Reunited’, The Burlington Magazine 
141(1999), pp. 107-12. 

®'* Byzantium 330-1453, no. 249 (M. Buresi and L. Carletti). J. Cannon, ‘The Era 
of the Great Painted Cruciíix: Giotto, Cimabue, Giunta Pisano, and their Anonymous 
ContempotAÚes , Renaissance Studies 16(2002), pp. 571-81. 
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Figure 22.15 National Gallery, London. Diptych 


The bronze doors from Atrani were commissioned in Constantinople in 1087 by 
a certain Pantaleon, son of Pantaleon Viarecta, originally for the Church of San 
Sebastiano dei Mangani in Atrani, near Amalfi.** They are now used for the Church 
of San Salvatore de Birecto in the same town. This was a unique opportunity to 
have these doors exhibited at the Royal Academy as they had been taken down for 
restoration. 

Section Eight was called ‘Beyond Byzantium’. It indicated the complexity 
of the Orthodox response to art by the inclusión in this section of objects from 
the Armenian, Syrian, Coptic, Georgian and Slavonic world. The mosaic of St 
Stephen the deacon comes from the Church of St Michael of the Golden Domes 
in Kiev, which was destroyed in 1934.*^ It is the work of a Byzantine mosaicist, 
who was invited from Constantinople to execute the mosaic decoration in this 


Byzantium 330—1453, no. 265 (V. Pace). Byzantium 330—1453, no. 2X1. A. lacobini, 
Arte e tecnología bizantina nel Mediterráneo. Le porte bronzee dell’XI -XII secolo’, in 
A.C. QuintavaUe (ed.), L’Occidente, Bisanzio e Vlúam, Atti del Convegno internazionale di 
Studi, Parma 21-25/9/2004 (I covegni di Parma, 7), Milán 2007, pp. 496-510. A. lacobini, 
‘Le porte bronzee bizantine in Italia: arte e tecnología nel Mediterráneo medievale’, in 
A. lacobini (ed.). Le porte del Paraduo. Arte e tecnologia bizantina tra Italia e Mediterráneo, 
Convegno internazionale di studi, Istituto Svizzero di Roma 6-7 dicembre 2006, Rome 
2009, pp. 15-54. 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 268 (L. James). 
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Figure 22.16 State Historical Museum, Moscow. Textile Icón 


cathedral, which was founded in 1108 by the Kievan prince Sviatopolk. In the 
mid fourteenth century the Bulgarian Tsar Ivan Alexander commissioned an 
illuminated Gospel book (British Library Add. Ms. 39627),^^ which copies an 
eleventh-century manuscript, such as the one now in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris (Paris. Gr. 74). Ivan Alexander, lavishly dressed, appears to dónate his 
Gospels. A few fragments of his robe, excavated recently from his tomb in the 
Church of St Nicholas in Stanicenje (near Pirot) oíFer evidence of his lavish 
vestments on which the Symbol of the double-headed eagle and his ñame and 
title appear.®® An embroidered textile with the procession of the icón of the Virgin 
Hodegetria (Figure 22.16), today in the State Historical Museum in Moscow, 


Byzantium 330-1453, no. 287 (R. Cormack). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 288 (A. Nitic and Z.Temerinski). 
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Figure 22.17 Royal Academy of Arts, London. General view to Section Nine ‘The 
Monastery of St Catherine at Sinai’ of the Byzantium 330—1453 
exhibition 


was also exhibited in this section.^^ It does not represent the well-known Tuesday 
procession in Constantinople but a Moscovite procession unknown from any other 
sources. The three men in crown-shaped caps have been identified as the Grand 
Prince Ivan III, bis son Vassili and bis grandson Dimitri.“ The iconography of this 
textile, dated in 1498, makes perfect sense with the claim of Moscow to be the 
‘Third Rome’after 1453. 

Section Nine (Figure 22.17) was the last section of the exhibition and was 
dedicated to the ‘Holy Monastery of St Catherine at Sinai’. If one were to ask 
where the spirit of Byzantium lives today, a possible answer would be in this 
monastery. Built by the emperor Justinian in the middle of the sixth century at 
the place where Moses took off his sandals in front of the burning bush and the 
mountain where he received the tablets of law, it remains intact to this day. Some 
of the icons at Sinai date from as early as the mid sixth century and may have 
been donated by the emperor Justinian himself As the monastery was under Arab 
rule from 640 to 642 it did not experience acts of violation against its holy icons 
during Iconoclasm, which broke out in 730. The two early icons in this section, one 


Byzantium 330-1453, no. 266 (A. Lidov). 

L.M. Evseeva, ‘Broderie du 1498 et la cérémonie de couronnement’, Drevnerusskoie 
iskusstvo Vizantia i Rus’. Kstoletin A.N. Grabara, St Petersburg 1999, pp. 430-8. 
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Figure 22.18 Monastery of St Catherine at Sinai. Icón of the Heavenly Ladder 
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with the Virgin and ChÜd*^ and the other with Sts Sergios and Bacchos,“ both in 
the encaustic technique and originally housed in Sinai, were taken to Kiev in the 
mid nineteenth century by the Archimandrite Porfiry Uspenski.^^ Five of the icons 
from Sinai exhibited at the Royal Academy form a group reunited hete;*'* four of 
these, with the Archangels Michael and Gabriel and the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
belonged to a Deisis register of an iconostasis together with the Royal Doors with 
the Annunciation. The epistyle with scenes from the Dodekaorton was also made 
to decórate the screen of a chapel in the monastery or perhaps the screen of the 
main church at Sinai.“ The late-twehfh-century icón with the Heavenly Ladder of 
loannis tis Klimakos (St John of the Ladder)^^ was the last piece the visitor could 
see before leaving the exhibition (Figure 22.18). It is linked with Sinai not only 
because it is housed there but mainly because the treatise of the Heavenly Ladder, 
which it iUustrates, was written there in the seventh century by loannis (c.579-650), 
who was a monk at Sinai and later became abbot of the monastery. The text speaks 
of the vices that a monk has to avoid and of the virtues that he has to acquire in 
order to reach God. The text is divided into 30 chapters and so accordingly is the 
icón, showing a ladder with 30 rungs. On top of the ladder is St John tis Klimakos 
followed by the abbot of the monastery, Antonios, who may have commissioned it. 
Christ appears from a quadrant, which represents heaven, and is blessing St John. 
A long row of monks is foUowing St John and Antonios, aU looking up towards 
heaven. Those defeated by temptation are puUed down by black devils with the help 
of black chains. They wiU be punished in HeU. The mouth of HeU is at the bottom 
of the ladder and one of the monks is already hahway inside it. 

Having given an outline of the exhibition, I wiU now make a few remarks about 
what notions of authority were included in it. The portrait bust of Constantine 
the GreaF'' in the First Section (Figure 22.19) speaks of the authority of an 
emperor, who became emblematic of imperial power in Byzantium. Although 
medieval rulers did not commemorate themselves in similar monumental sculpted 
fashion, they aU looked back to Constantine as the founder of their capital city 
and emulated his achievement as they understood it. The crown of Leo in 
the section At Court’ also underlines the authority of the emperor, but its later 
transformation into the Virgihs Grotto (Figure 22.8) reflects the de-authorisation 
of an object. It also enhances the authority of the Virgin, who was already depicted 
as crowning Emperor Leo on the other ivory object, which may be the grip of a 


Byzantium 330-1453, no. 314 (R. Cormack). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 313 (R. Cormack). 

P. Uspensky, SecondJourney to Sinai (in Russian), Kiev 1850. 
Byzantium 330-1453, p. 360, nos 318-22 (R. Cormack). 
Byzantium 330-1453, no. 317 (M. Vassilaki). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. 323 (M. Vassilaki). 

Byzantium 330-1453, no. S (J. Kondic). 

See above n. 23. 
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Figure 22.19 National Museum, Belgrade. Bust of the Emperor Constantine I 


comb. In the ivory with Constantine Porphyrogennetos being crowned by Christ/^ 
the authority of Christ is shown to exceed that of the emperor. This confirms the 
medieval notion that emperors were approved by God and could not perform the 
imperial role without divine assistance. 

The authority of the Church as an institution is present in the Second Section 
but more significant than this is the authority of Hagia Sophia as a Church 
structure, another model to which later architects and builders returned time 
and again. The authority of Hagia Sophia’s dome was also apparent in this room 
through this lighting device that encircled the upper space of the room (Figure 
22.3). This also echoed the magnificent chandelier hung above the entrance to the 
exhibition. At the end of this room, the icón of the Triumph of Orthodoxy spoke 
of the authority which icons gained after Iconoclasm and also the authority of 
the icón of the Virgin Hodegetria as the most renowned icón ever produced in 
Byzantium. The authority of the Church was again the main theme in the section 
At Church’, where the precious metáis, enamels and ivories highlight the deep 
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Figure 22.20 Advertising the Byzantium 330-1453 exhibition. A telephone booth 


respect accorded to tbe ecclesiastical institnjtions tbat upbeld Cbrist’s autbority 
on eartb. 

In Works sucb as tbe VeroH casket and tbe París Psalter we can see tbe abiding 
autbority of tbe classical past, wbicb never disappeared from Byzantium, despite 
tbe Cburcb’s disapproval of tbe ancient gods and naked puti. In contrast, in the 
icón of the Archangel Michael one can speak about the autbority which sucb a 
brilliant golden object commands through its design and its médium. 

The autbority of certain pieces in the exhibition, sucb as this enamel icón of St 
Michael and the incense burner or perfume brazier, was further underlined by the 
fact tbat they were chosen to advertise the show. One could see these objects on the 
banner at the entrance to the Royal Academy, on buses, on telephone booths (Figure 
22.20), in Underground stations (Figure 22.21), and on taxis aU over London 
(Figure 22.22). 

The precious golden jeweUery^® of the section At Home’ reflects the autbority 
of its bearers, who continued to act as patrons of Byzantine art, both secular and 
religious throughout the empire.Tbe autbority of relies is absent from the exhibition 
until a later stage in the life of objects sucb as the twelfth-century incense burner 
or perfume brazier in the shape of a domed church, which became a reliquary after 
it was brought to Venice in the thirteenth century. A sHght alteration was made to 
allow the removal of its central dome so that a smaU rock-crystal bottle could be 
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Byzantium 330-1453, nos. 119-58 (various authors). 
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Figure 22.21 Advertising the Byzantium 330—1453 exhibition. The London 
Underground 



Figure 22.22 Advertising the Byzantium 330—1453 exhibition. A London taxi 
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inserted; this allegedly contained the blood from the Beirut icón which bled when 
it was stabbed by a Jew. The micromosaic icón of the early fourteenth century with 
Christ as the Man of Sorrows was also transformed into a reliquary case in the late 
Renaissance, demonstrating both a western appreciation of a Byzantine work of 
art, as well as the need for appeals to Christ to be deposited as cióse as possible to 
such an impressive representation of His Passion. 

The authority of Byzantium was such that it was emulated, appropriated 
and rivalled by neighbouring societies. The authority of its symbols and their 
appropriation is clearly illustrated by the textile of the procession of the icón of 
the Virgin Hodegetria taking place in Moscow^^ or by the fragments of the robe 
of the Bulgarian Tsar Ivan Alexander with the double-headed eagled^ Craftsmen 
who produced ceramics and manuscripts in the Byzantine style acknowledged 
different aspects of this authority as they adapted them for their own purposes.The 
authority of the Byzantine monastery and especially the foundation now dedicated 
to St Catherine at Mount Sinai was the theme of the last section in the exhibition. 

There are many readings one can make of the Byzantium 330—1453 exhibition, 
but on the occasion of a conference dedicated to Authority in Byzantium I have 
made one resting on the notion of authority. I cannot pretend, however, that that 
was what Robin Cormack and I had in mind when we were putting this exhibition 
together. We have, though, recently been gratified to see that the exhibition itself 
has gained in authority, in as much as Richard Dorment, the Daily Telegraph'% arts 
critic, rated it as one of the ten best exhibitions from across Britain in the year 
2008. Finally, according to the Royal Academy, Byzantium 330—1453 attracted 
on average 2,300 visitors each day and reached an overaU visitor number of some 
342,726. It was the host institution in the end that gave Byzantium 330—1453 its 
fuU authority by listing it as the 16th most successful exhibition that the Royal 
Academy of Arts had organised since its foundation in 1768. 
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See pp. 316-17 in the present chapter and n. 59. 
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George Ostrogorsky 

St Petersburg, 19 Tanuary 1902-Belgrade, 
24 October, 1976 

Ljubomir Maksimovic 

It is with good reason that George Ostrogorsky became a worldwide legend during 
bis lifetimed Today, as we look back on bis life’s work from a sufficient distance, 
we may reafñrm the impression bis work left in those times. And the rewards 
he reaped then, as the material expression of acknowledging great achievement, 
followed in succession. Besides numerous Yugoslav and foreign awards and 
decorations for bis scholarship (the highest of which was the famous Germán 
decoration Pour le mérite für Wissenschaften und Künste), I would like to mention 
just two honorary doctorates from the renowned universities of Oxford and 
Strasbourg, and membership in 11 academies of Science (nine European, starting 
with the Serbian academy, and two American). His History of the Byzantine Sítate, 
which was published several times in Yugoslavia and Serbia, has become a standard 
textbook worldwide and even in his lifetime it was printed three times (in the 
original Germán),^ then twice in English, twice in the American versión, twice in 


^ As regards the bibliography dealing with Ostrogorsky’s personality, I would like to 
mention just the following contributions: H. Hunger, Georg Ostrogorsky. Nekrolog, Osterr. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Almanachfir das Jahr 1977 (Vienna, 1978), pp. 539-44; B. Ferjancic, Georgije 
Ostrogorski (1902-1976), Glas SANU 372 (Beograd, 1993), pp. 57-95; Lj. Maksimovic, 
Razvoj vizantologije (The Promotion of Byzantine Studies at the University of Belgrado) 
in Univerzitet u Beogradu (1838—1988) (Beograd, 1988), pp. 664-71; R. Radie, Georgije 
Ostrogorski i srpska vizantologija (George Ostrogorsky and Serbian Byzantinology), in 
Ruska emigracija u srpskoj kulturi XX veka i(Beograd, 1994), pp. 147-53; S. Pirivatric, 
Georgije Ostrogorski, in Rusi hez Rusije — Srpski Rusi (Beograd, 1994), pp. 179-88; B. 
Ferjancic, Ostrogorski. Georgije Aleksandrovic, in Enciklopedija srpske istoriografije (The 
Encylopaedia of Serbian Historiography), eds R. Mihaljcic and S. Cirkovic (Beograd, 1997), 
pp. 548-50. Ostrogorsky’s profile, as presented on the next three pages, is based either on 
unwritten memories of the late B. Feijancic, or on my own memories. 

^ The Germán editions are the only original ones, written directly by Ostrogorsky 
himself: Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates (Munich, *1940, ^1952, *1963). 

From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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Figure 23.1 George Ostrogorsky 
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Polish, and it also carne out in French, Slovene, Italian and Greek editions. Just 
recently, it appeared in Korean, Japanese and Chinase editions. 

Throughout his life, this man of aristocratic demeanour never appeared to be 
in a hurry, ñor did he say he was overburdened with work and had no time. He 
brought each task he had begun to completion and left behind an almost negligible 
amount of unfinished research. Yet there was practically no phenomenon or period 
in Byzantium’s 1,000-year-long history to which he did not pay due attention. 
Still, his opus is not as fascinating in terms ofvolume as it is in its compactness and 
interrelatedness. In dealing with what seemed, at first glance, to be very divergent 
subjects, he pursued an intrinsic, guiding idea that ultimately brought those 
subjects closer together. Apart from that, Byzantine Studies were only the public 
domain of his commitment as a researcher, the domain about which everyone 
knew. He himself admitted that these studies were not his solé preoccupation and 
that he was equaUy passionate about his research on Russian literature, which he 
did privately for his own pleasure. 

On the other hand, unlike the customary habit in many fields of research, 
Ostrogorsky never wrote methodological studies about the essence of research, ñor 
did he deal with the theory of Science or the philosophy of history, ñor did he write 
books with the intention of popularising history. He believed, and sometimes even 
explained that the craft of the historian is not to discuss method but to demónstrate 
it through research itself. That is why every one of his studies was an enchiridion 
for mastering a puré methodological approach, a model of how to treat a problem 
even if the appropriate result would not be achieved. 

The same applied to George Ostrogorsky’s activities as a teacher. He never 
told his students or younger coUeagues how to do research, he never asked them 
questions or controUed what they were doing. His educational laboratory consisted 
of exercises in which aU the participants together contributed to the maturation of 
a particular topic of research. And in his contacts with each person, these activities 
revolved around what seemed to be incidental remarks that led to the revelation of 
the essence of the matter. However, confronted with such remarks, his interlocutor 
was obliged to discover that essence for himself or herself. All of this, naturaUy, 
was born of his conviction that pedagogy is nothing other than an aspect of the 
human capacity to give. It enables the teacher not to instruct the student but to 
awaken the latter’s ability to ask himself/herself questions and look for the answers 
on his/her own. 

Bearing aU that in mind, today, it is aU the more important to remember 
the essence of George Ostrogorsky’s scientific approach and, consequently, his 
scientific legacy. Ostrogorsky’s entire work relied upon three equaUy important 
roots of his education and his views of the world of history. The oíd, inteUectual and 
folk Russia, personified in a family in which the father was the headmaster of an 
elite St Petersburg high school, certainly gave the initial impulse. In his profession, 
later, Ostrogorsky would consciously draw inspiration from those valúes, which 
meant that he was sometimes described as the last offshoot of the famous Russian 
school of Byzantine studies that flourished in the decades prior to the October 
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Revolution. And that is a correct evaluation. However, the fací is that he spent 
the greater part of his life as a scholar in a country - Yugoslavia - that was under 
communist rule, even though it was seeking its own place at the geographical 
and civilisational midpoint between two globaUy confronting sides after the 
Second World War.This fact led some people, who did not know Ostrogorsky weU 
enough in person or did not comprehend sufficiently the multidimensionality of 
his Work, to mistakenly see him as a covert Marxist, because of his insistence on 
the economic and social and, above aU, agrarian conditions in Byzantium. But the 
Russian ‘connection of imperial times, although extremely important, is only part 
of the explanation. 

The other important points were his university studies in Heidelberg (in 
philosophy, sociology, political economy) and Paris (Byzantine Studies) under 
great figures of European scientific thought between the two world wars, such as 
Cari Jaspers and Charles Diehl. If his days in Paris were crucial for making a more 
specific cholee as to his future oceupation, then his days in Heidelberg had already 
determined the angle from which he observed the subject of that oceupation. It 
is certainly no coincidence that this was the natural progression of growing from 
Russian roots, but with a western, not a Russian, philosophical approach. This 
apparent controversy led to a methodological approach, awakening a revival in 
the observation of the basic motivators of Byzantine history. Byzantinology in the 
interpretation of George Ostrogorsky became a modern historical Science. 

FinaUy, after leaving Germany (1934) when the Nazis had come to power, and 
where the young scientist had already earned a reputable position at Breslau, now 
Wroclaw, the most productive years of his life unfolded in Belgrade in correlation with 
the great progress of Byzantine Studies on an international level before and after the 
Second World War. According to the testimony of his late wife Fanula Papazoglu, 
the renowned historian on the ancient Balkans, Ostrogorsky himself believed that 
living and working in the Balkans, the clearest living refiection of Byzantium in 
Europe and the link that connected the Byzantine and west European world, was 
highly inspirational. Here, where Byzantium was part of Serbian medieval history 
and Serbia part of the Byzantine world, Ostrogorsky had the greatest possibÜity to 
comprehend the essence of that world. Here, the fruits born of Russian sensibility 
for the Byzantine civilisation, and the Germanic-Gallic scientific spirit based on the 
Eurocentristic cultural profile, could finaUy ripen to the fuU.The material expression 
of the cross-cultivation of these valúes emerged in the foundation of the Institute for 
Byzantine Studies of the Serbian Academy of Sciences and Arts (in 1948), of which 
Ostrogorsky was the director for 28 years. Its development, through teamwork, 
monographic editions and a specialised Journal - Z,bornik radova Vizantoloskog 
instituía (ZRVI) — secured a modern approach to research.^ 

According to some people, Ostrogorsky’s notion of the Byzantine world was 
reflected principaUy in his History of the Byzantine State and in his studies of 


^ For the Institute, its history, projeets and publications, see the foUowing website: 


WWW. VI . s anu. ac. rs. 
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Byzantine-Slav or Byzantine-Serbian relations. This is because it involved works 
that, in the first case, contained a comprehensive view of the Byzantine Empire and, 
in the second case, an almost identically comprehensive view of the phenomenon 
that another, also westernised Russian, Sir Dimitri Obolensky, would caU the 
Byzantine Commonwealthd The History of the Byzantine State is a masterpiece 
in a class of its own. This reconstruction of the political, institutional and social 
history of the Byzantine Empire, with its perfectly balanced composition, provides 
in compact proportions an almost complete picture of the motivating forces of one 
of the most magnificent civilisations the world has ever seen. If one leaves aside 
the most important trends in Byzantine spirituality, the book does not treat forms 
of Byzantine cultural phenomena in the narrower sense - philosophy, literature 
or art. Neither did Ostrogorsky pay particular attention to these themes in any 
of his studies. An observer of fundamental social and political trends, but not of 
the everyday life of the Byzantines, he considered these spheres, though he did 
not deny their importance for shaping the Byzantine being, to be the external 
picture of Byzantium, a timeless picture that stiU lives today, a picture that creates 
our first associations when we think of Byzantine civilisation, but a picture whose 
component parts do not create the motivating forces of that civilisation. 

On the other hand, for Ostrogorsky, the entire body of these phenomena 
was part of the said motivating forces. Let us remember the famous definition 
of Byzantium at the very beginning of the book, introduced for the first time 
by Norman H. Baynes, which rightfuUy became the canon of contemporary 
Byzantine studies: ‘Román political concepts, Greek culture and the Christian 
faith were the main elements which determined Byzantine development. Without 
all three the Byzantine way of life would have been inconceivable. It was the 
integration of HeUenistic culture and the Christian religión within the Román 
imperial framework that gave rise to that histórica! phenomenon which we know 
as the Byzantine Empire’.® 

The book we refer to appeared three times in its original form in the Germán 
language, over a period of almost 25 years (between 1940 and 1963), and was 
supplemented without the introduction of any fundamental changes. In the course 
of the next 25 years, until the present day, there have been no changes, and there 
could not be (the author stopped less than hahway through his preparations for the 
fourth Germán edition), but the book has nevertheless remained one of the standard 
handbooks in Byzantine Studies. In that second period, some of the descriptions 
and interpretations of significant histórica! occurrences had inevitably become 
outdated, but the book has nevertheless remained one of the standard handbooks 
in Byzantine Studies. A rational explanation for this can be considered in various 
ways but it seems to me that the basic reason lies, perhaps, in Ostrogorsky’s most 
essential quality as a historian, in his observation of everything that constituted the 


D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth. Eastern Europe 500—1453 (London, 

1971). 

® G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 1956), p. 25. 
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tissue of Byzantium as a perpetually changing web of individual phenomena that 
were also exposed to continual changes. In it, the lay reader feels a veritable breath 
of life, the Byzantine scholar is confronted with a methodological model of great 
magnetism. 

It has often been written that George Ostrogorsky possessed many qualities 
of the ideal researcher: research integrity, original viewpoints, precisión of 
expression and beauty of words.'^ This definitely was a fortúnate combination 
of roots, education and his own inteUectual superiority, based above aU on firm, 
mathematical logic and, perhaps a little paradoxicaUy in relation to the previous 
quality, on poetic inspiration that marks the phenomenon known as the ‘Russian 
souf. The result is visible in the hig hreakthroughs achieved in many spheres in 
the study of Byzantium, primarily in its social and State structure,^ the ideology of 
imperial power and its place in the medieval world (including his insistence on the 
paramount importance of the place of‘Román characteristics in the ideal hierarchy 
of States),® the relations hetween Church and the State (including the iconoclastic 
struggle),® the relations with the Slavs and their place in the transformations of 
Byzantine society,^® and urhan life, to mention only the most important themes. 
His studies on Byzantine feudalism (especiaUy ibont pronoia as fiefdom) and the 
aristocratic class, the development and character of the arrangement of the thematic 
System as the foundation of Byzantium’s great progress in its medieval epoch, ahout 
the peasantry of that same time and also in the later epoch represent, prohahly, 
the greatest advances in these complex research projects. Their reverherations in 
scientific circles rang out with the highest intensity, drawing much admiration 
from some, hut sometimes fierce opposition from other circles. 

Here, I would like to dweU on two questions that were analyticaUy dehated in 
many single studies and which gained their synthetic form also in History of the 
Byzantine State. Both were prohahly the most important individual contrihutions 
of Ostrogorsky’s examination of the internal structure of Byzantium, hoth were 
periodicaUy the target of the fiercest criticism leveUed against him, hoth are today 
treated in a manner that digresses from his views hy his students and successors. 


* Almost aU the authors, who have been cited above (n. 1), were writing about these 
characteristic features. 

^ Apart from his History of Byzantium, Ostrogorsky discussed corresponding 
phenomena in a great number of arricies, see: O vizantijskom feudalizmu (On Byzantine 
Feudalism). Collected Studies I (Beograd, 1969); Privreda i drustvo u Vizantijskom carstvu 
(Economy and Society in the Byzantine Empire). Collected Studies II (Beograd, 1969). 

® Apart from the History, see: Iz vizantijske istorije, istoriografije i prosopografije 
(Byzantine History, Historiography and Prosopography). Collected Studies III (Beograd, 1970); 
O verovanjima i shvatanjima Vizantinaca (On Beliefs and Comprehensions of the Byzantines). 
Collected Studies R(Beograd, 1970). 

■’ Ibid. 

Vizantija i Sloveni (Byzantium and the Slavs). Collected Studies IV (Beograd, 1970). 
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One is the question of the organisation of the thematic system in Byzantium and 
the other is the so-called Byzantine feudalism. 

As is well known, several decades after certain partial attempts to interpret 
the organisation of the themata in Byzantium, George Ostrogorsky presented 
and on several occasions clarified his own rounded picture of their organisation.” 
According to him, for a long time it represented an effective combination of 
administrative, social and military organisation. Ostrogorsky was in a way the first 
to highlight the importance of that organisation for the revival of Byzantium, 
which marked out its transformation from an empire of Antiquity to a medieval 
empire and enabled its development (from the first half of the seventh century to 
the beginning of the eleventh century). In that picture several important elements 
showed themselves to be questionable even in Ostrogorsky’s time, only later to 
undergo a more or less successful revisión in various cases, and even in the teacher’s 
own school. 

Revisión implied digressing from the comprehensive views of Ostrogorsky, but 
also their confirmation, mostly partial, sometimes with new evidence from diíferent 
sources.” This turns mainly on three aspects of his approach: the conviction of 
Ostrogorsky that the thematic system carne into being almost randomly, principaUy 
in the time of Heraclius (610-641); that its structure of military land Holdings was 
rounded oíf relatively quickly, implying at the same time that the holder of such an 
estáte was also an active soldier; and that this system enabled the big, expansionist 
military successes of the Byzantine army at the end of the tenth century and the 
beginning of the eleventh century. Ostrogorsky himself in his later years introduced 
some modifications to these issues. The approach to them today takes an entirely 
diíferent route, but the core of the concept that Ostrogorsky presented has not 
been completely refuted - the thematic arrangement certainly started early on (in 
the seventh century), and also some sort of military land Holdings (in the eighth 
century); the entire organisation entailed a high degree of militarisation of society 
and the State administration; the aforesaid successes of Byzantine arms were based. 


Cf. Die wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Entwicklungsgrundlagen des byzantinischen 
Reiches, Virteljahrschriftfur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte 22 (1929), pp. 181 sq.; Uber 
die vermeintliche Reformtatigkeit der Isaurier, Ryz. 2.eitschrift hd (1929-30), pp. 394—400; 
Sur la date de la composition du Livre des Thémes et sur lepoque de la constitution des 
premiers thémes d’Asie Mineure, Byzantion 23 (1953), pp. 31-66; Die Entstehungszeit der 
Themenverfassung (Koreferat), Berichte zum XI. Intern. Byzantinisten-Kongress I (Munich, 
1958, pp. 1-8; L’exarchat de Ravenne et Ibrigine des thémes byzantins. Vil Corsi di cultura 
mll’arte ravennate e bizantina (Ravenna, 1960). Cf. et Geschichte, 3rd edn, pp. 80-3. 

” Cf. N. Oikonomidés, Les premiéres mentions des themes dans la Chronique de 
Théophane, Zbornik radova Vizantoloikog instituía 16 (1976), pp. 1-8; W. Treadgold, The 
Military Lands and the Imperial Estates in the Middle Byzantine Empire, Okeanos, Essays 
presented to I. Sevcenko on the Sixtieth Birthday by his Lolleagues and Students, Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies VIII (Boston, 1983), pp. 619-31; I. Shahid, Heraclius and the Theme 
System: New Light from the Arabio Sources, Byzantion 57/2 (1987), pp. 391-403; Ídem, 
Heraclius and the Theme System: Further Observations, Byzantion 59 (1989), pp. 213-33. 
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in a manner of speaking, on the organisation that had already passed its apogee, 
along with certain essential modifications and, in the meantime, had been changed 
significantlyd^ 

The question of feudalism in Byzantium, in terms of its implications, was, 
perhaps, even more important than the previous one. It seems to me that in 
Ostrogorsky’s time, it was not sufhciently understood that his perception of 
feudal phenomena in Byzantium was a kind of middle path, but by no means 
a compromiso, between denying the existence of feudal qualities in Byzantium, 
which was the general position of scholars in the west, and proclaiming the 
majority of phenomena in Byzantine history, even in the Early Byzantine epoch, 
to be the expression of a generaUy feudal organisation, which was the case in the 
Soviet Union and, so to speak, in its associated school of Byzantine Studies. The 
ideological nature of the Coid War thus contributed to exacerbating the aforesaid 
standpoints and mutual anathematisation regarding this question. Part of this 
anathema was also directed against the one who attempted to find some acceptable 
solution to an obvious problem. 

EssentiaUy, Ostrogorsky placed greater, though perhaps not explicit, emphasis 
on phenomena rather than on comprehensivo characteristics, more on the social 
than on the institutional aspect of phenomena such as pronoia, immunities, 
aristocracy or serfdom. In this he was ready, in paraUel with the progress of his own 
and other people’s research, to make significant modifications, such as, for instance, 
in the case oí pronoia, according to him the most distinctive feudal phenomenon in 
Byzantium, the beginnings of which he redefined 20 years (1970) after presenting 
his basic theory (1951).^'' This general approach was later confirmed in new 
research, along with aU the corrections to his initial views, which he had arrived at 
in that process. It is, of course, important for our ability to understand Byzantium 
and the nature of today’s methodological approach, to remember that an evolution 
graduaUy occurred in the concept of Byzantine ‘feudalism' that was commensurate 
with the thaw in the Coid War, and with the loosening hold of idealisation 
on contemporary historiography. In such an atmosphere, Ostrogorsky’s basic 
postulates regarding the feudal image of Byzantium gained in strength, along with 
necessary and by no means few additions and corrections to his views.*® 

However, in contemplating Byzantine civilisation, it seems to me that 
neither recognition ñor reliance on the results of the work that led to such 
acknowledgement always indicate a fuU comprehension of the essential valúes of 
George Ostrogorsky’s work. To understand fuUy Ostrogorsky and his messages 


Lj. Maksimovic, Oi arpariÚTE; tcov SspáTwv <jTr\y Pu^OTTiTíri Koivcovía, üfiaxTixá Tr¡i; 
AxccSíifcíccí A^ijváv 76/B' (2001, edn 2002), pp. 609-42. 

Pronija. Prilog istoriji feudalzma u Vizantiji i juznoslovenskim zemljama (Beograd, 
1951). [French translation: Pour l’histoire de la féodalté byzantine (BruxeUes, 1954)]; Die 
Pronoia unter den Komnenen, Zbornik radova Vizantoloikog instituta 12 (1970), pp. 41-54. 

*® Cf. Lj. Maksimovic, Feudalismus, in Byzanz: Lexikon des Mittelalters IV (Munich, 
1987), pp. 415-18. 
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means, first of all, to realise that no phenomenon, institution or model in Byzantine 
history can be observed other than as part of a constant evolution, as a synthesis of 
contrasts, which, from the viewpoint of research, enables one to see each of them 
in a diíferent light. In realising what this message meant and in applying it, one 
should unerringly follow bis next message - that an analytical procedure must 
be synthetically devised and balanced in such a way that it will always take into 
account the circumstances that gave rise not only to the particular phenomenon 
under scrutiny, but also to the setting in which it occurred. In other words, not a 
single scientific result is certain, despite its groundedness on a source, if it disrupts 
the whole setting or historical context, circumscrihing the examined historical 
phenomenon (context?). And this means that one should not seek confirmation 
in the sources at aU costs for an interpretation that seems to be correct and a result 
that is appealing. In that sense, because of the applied method and not hecause 
of the subject, it is a great pity that a masterpiece by Ostrogorsky in terms of the 
methodology — Serska oblastpode Dusanove smrti (1965, 1970) {The Principality of 
Serrhes after Dusans Death) - is stiU only available in the Serhian versión and has 
never become better known in international circles of Byzantine scholars. And, 
lastly, perhaps his most significant message would be the need to be open to self- 
examination and to criticism by others.The best example of this, as I have already 
written, is the corrections Ostrogorsky himself made to his previous views in the 
fields of research to which he was so closely attached, such as the development of 
the so-caUed thematic organisation and, in particular, the pronoia in Byzantium 
and the neighhouring Slav countries. 

These messages should certainly he seen as George Ostrogorsky’s real scientific 
legacy, unsaid and unwritten, but contained in every tiny segment of his approach 
to research. If there is good reason to say that he created a school, which is not 
infrequently referred to as the ‘Belgrade School of Byzantine Studies', then today 
it is the obligation of that school to preserve his legacy. I hope the long years of its 
striving to do so through several generations have encountered support, up to now, 
in the profession as a whole. 
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Hans-Georg Beck 

Vera von Falkenhausen 


If you consider Hans-Georg Beck in the context of‘Authority in Byzantine Studies’, 
the first thing which comes to mind is the monumental Kirche und theologische 
Literatur im byzantinischen Reich, the classical handbook on the organisation of 
the Church and the religious and theological literature of the Byzantine Empire, 
which appeared in the prestigious series ‘Handhuch der Altertumswissenschaften’d 
This heavy volume, puhlished more than half a century ago, when the author was 
still in his 40s, has yet to be replaced. This in spite - or maybe because - of the 
enormous amount of new text editions and an almost uncontrollable bibliography; 
and it is stiU the authoritative reference book on the subject. My learned coUeague 
and friend, Antonio Rigo from the University of Venice, has recently puhlished an 
impressive volume on Byzantine mysticism.^ The paragraphs on Asceticism and 
mysticism’in Beck’s handbook are six of 45 subchapters of the fourth part - just to 
give you an idea of the scholarly dimensions of the work. 

Trained as a Román Catholic theologian - he normaUy quoted the New 
Testament in Latin - and as a Byzantinist, Beck was familiar with Catholic 
and Orthodox theological thought and writings, and quoted TertuUian, Saint 
Augustine and Gioacchino da Fiore with the same ease as he quoted Gregory 
of Nyssa or Palamas. Thus he was not only weU acquainted with a literary genre 
familiar to every well-educated Byzantine inteUectual, but also with the theological 
culture of their western counterparts.To other Byzantinists, who often come from 
a background of classical philology or history, theological literature and thought 
are far less accessible. 

In his later years, in Abschied von Byzanz’, he said that he no longer recognised 
himself in this book, which he caUed his ‘Brandopfer’, ‘a sacrifice or immolation 
of hundreds and hundreds of Byzantine theologians and their treatises, described 
and analysed on 800 arid pages’.^ He considered the book ‘an abandoned quarry’. 


^ H-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich, Byzantinisches 
Handhuch im Rahmen des Handbuchs der Altertumsiuissenschaft, XII, 2, 1 (Munich, 1959, 
T977). 

^ A. Rigo, Mistici bizantini (Turin, 2008). 

^ H-G. Bte^cdg^Abschiedvon Byzanz (Munich, 1990). 


From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Puhlished by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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Figure 24.1 Hans-Georg Beck at the International Conference of Byzantine 
Studies, Athens 1976 
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There is, however, no reason for a handbook to be a piece of inspired writing - it 
is better if it is not. In any case, researcb and reading for tbe preparation of tbis 
book created, I think, tbe foundation of Beck’s future scbolarly production, for it 
provided bim witb first-band and all-round knowledge of Byzantine theological 
and philosophical texts from Late Antiquity up to tbe fifteentb century. Well 
equipped witb tbis basic cultural baggage, be could approacb almost every aspect 
of Byzantine history and literature, even Canon Law. Tbe article ‘Nomos, Kanon 
und Staatsraison in Byzanz’, publisbed in 1981 in tbe Sitzungsbericbte of tbe 
Austrian Academy of Sciences, is a masterpiece. 

In fact, be was always a man of texts - to be precise, of publisbed texts; be 
was never an editor of texts and was not particularly interested in manuscripts. In 
spite of bis friendsbip witb Friedricb Wilbelm Deicbmann, for many years bis co¬ 
editor of tbe Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1960-1976), be did not consider Byzantine 
art and archaeology as a relevant source for tbe understanding of Byzantium, and 
if I am not mistaken, be never mentioned Byzantine lead seáis, which nowadays 
are considered to be a major source for tbe administrative and social bistory of 
tbe empire; ñor was be particularly curious about tbe topograpby or geograpby of 
tbe empire. He could admire a major scbolarly project, as for instance tbe Tabula 
Imperii, but be would not bave done it bimself. Except for trips to Italy, especiaUy 
to Rome and Venice, be was not a great traveUer. 

Moreover, in contrast to many or even most of us, be did not bave a specific 
century or period or geograpbical area on wbicb bis researcb was focused, and 
wbicb be revisited again and again. In everytbing be wrote be tried to pursue tbe 
argument tbrougb tbe centuries from tbe beginning of tbe empire to its end, or, as 
in ‘Der byzantiniscbe Ministerprásident’, be traced it back from tbe Paleologian 
period to late Antiquity.'' He favoured la longue durée, and could indulge bis tastes, 
since be was at borne in tbe entire Byzantine miUennium and moved easily from 
tbe early years of Constantinople to Tbeodoros Metocbites and back. 

He never abandoned, bowever, bis interest in tbe Byzantine Church and 
theology: he coUaborated on various Church histories, wrote learned articles on 
tbe icon,^ the ‘Jenseits’, tbe ‘Afterlife’ according to the Byzantines, and on the - 
rare - participation of the clergy in government.^ In T)as byzantinische Jahrtausend 
{The Byzantine MiUennium) three chapters out of nine, almost a third of the 
volume, deal with religious topics (theology, monasticism and faith).^ A theological 
argument is also the subject of bis last book, Vom Umgang mit Ketzern or How 


H-G. Beck, ‘Der byzantinische “Ministerprásident”’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 48 
(1955), 309-38. 

® Id., Von der Fragwürdigkeit der Ikone, Sitzungsbericbte der Bayer. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 1975, Heft 7 (Munich, 1975). 

* Id., E)ie Byzantiner und ihr Jenseits. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte einer Mentalitát, 
Sitzungsbericbte der Bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften 1979, Heft 6 (Munich, 1979);‘Kirche 
und Klerus im staatlichen Leben von Byzanz’, Revue des Etudes byzantines 24 (1966), 1-24. 
Id., E)as byzantinische Jahrtausend (Munich, 1978). 
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to deal with Heretics, published in 1993, when he was 83.* This is a very different 
kind of book: not an explanation or description of heretic beliefs, but thoughts 
about how someone could become a heretic, and how the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
dealt with the problem; also a very personal book, for he probably felt somewhat 
heretical himself. Thus through the years, or rather decades, his style changed, his 
way of looking at the texts and of explaining and interpreting them to himself 
and to his audience changed, but aU the materia prima was stiU present in the 
‘abandoned quarry’: Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich. 

This book made him famous. As a result, he was asked to write another volume 
for the same prestigious series, ‘Handbuch der Altertumswissenschafteh this 
time on Byzantine vernacular literature, which was published in 1971.’ To my 
knowledge he is the only scholar who wrote two volumes on two different subjects 
for the Handbuch. Though certainly interested in this subject as he was in every 
form of literature, Byzantine or not, especiaUy in bilingualism and the various 
levels of language, Beck never became an authority in that field. 

We are here to celébrate Judith Herrín Emérita. In 1976, at the International 
Congress at Athens, Hans-Georg Beck, newly emeritus of his chair at the 
University of Munich, gave a paper with the title ‘Byzantinistik heute’, ‘Byzantine 
Studies today’.“ He started with a quotation from Richard Armour’s Academic 
Bestiary, vñYich. had appeared two years earlier.^^ I quote: ‘At any rate, the Emeritus 
now has time to think, something it (the beast) has not done for years, and it 
thinks of things it should have thought of befare’. This quotation is not meant 
to be a message d’outre-tombe from Beck to Judith, but he reaUy did try to apply 
Armour’s aphorism to himself In fact, in his 1976 paper he explains his ideas 
about what scholarship on Byzantium should be or rather what it should not be. 
We should not forget that at that date he had been the editor of the Byzantinische 
Aeitschrift for more than 15 years and had read and often criticaUy annotated 
the bibliographical notes. Apparently he was quite bored with what he had been 
reading for years and said as much: there were too many publications and then 
republications of the same text, on occasion in different languages or different 
contexts; there were too many repetitions, too much mini-research, too many 
Eestschriften, too many conferences etc. He was right, and I am afraid that, today, 
more than 30 years after Beck’s Athens paper, the situation is even worse. In that 
paper he encouraged scholars to look at Byzantium in a wider context, to take 
into account the research in western medieval history or the modern history of 
Eastern Europe. He himself had belonged for years to the so-caUed Konstanzer 
Arbeitskreis, a group of historiaos working on medieval history. He also invited 


* Id., Vom Umgang mit Ketzem: Der Glaube der kleinen Lente und die Machi der 
Lheologen (Munich, 1993). 

’ Id., Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur, Byzantinisches Handbuch im Rahmen 
des Handbuchs der AltertumswissenschaftPYM, 2,3 (Munich, 1971). 

Id., Byzantinistik heute (Berlin-New York, 1977). 

R. Armour, The Academic Bestiary (New York, 1974), 64. 
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his colleagues to dedícate more serious thought to the human factor in Byzantium. 
‘Since the world of Byzantium helongs to a far-away and unfamiliar past’, he 
says, ‘we need for our understanding an enormous number of points of view and 
perspectives, an enormous amount of knowledge about behaviour and structures, 
we need to feel at home in a variety of human worlds’. In fact he had dedicated 
some of his major articles to human networks and social structures in Byzantium, 
as for instance ‘Das byzantinische Gefolgschaftswesen’^^ and ‘Senat und Volk in 
Byzanz’^^ Nevertheless, apparently he was afraid that Byzantinists would become 
dry-as-dust administrators of boring scholarship. Indeed, he always confronted 
himself with the question: ‘Is what we are doing worthwhile?’ If we speak of Beck 
as an authority in Byzantine studies, we have to take into serious account this 
continuously growing scepticism as well. 

In any case, if I am not mistaken, the end of his teaching career and his 
liberation from the drudgery of editing the Byzantinische Xeitschrift changed not 
only his daily life but also his approach to scholarship and especiaUy to writing. 
There was a real break. Apparently he had taken Armour’s aphorism quite seriously. 
He aUowed himself to become more and more an homme de lettres, which he always 
had been in his heart, and to get more emotionaUy involved in Byzantium; or 
rather, he aUowed himself to show his involvement more openly to his readers. In 
the years after 1976 he produced an enormous amount of scholarly publications, 
as is evident from his impressively long bibliography compiled by Günter Prinzing 
and Lars Hoífmannd'* But, as I have said before, his style had changed. 

He wrote much to convince non-Byzantinists, or maybe even himself, that it 
was worthwhile getting involved with Byzantium: his Byzantinisches Lesebuch, for 
instance, is a coUection of Byzantine texts that he considered to be important, in a 
readable Germán translation. Many years before, he had translated Kekaumenos, a 
text he particularly liked; he had in fact very strong likes and dislikes in Byzantium. 
To quote just his likes, there were as I said, Kekaumenos, Digenis Akritas, John 
Mauropous, the charm of decadence ... 

In this period he wrote also Das byzantinische Jahrtausend {The Byzantine 
Millennium), which is a sort of summa of his thoughts on the phenomenon of 
Byzantium. It is a highly reflective book, if not easy to read, revealing the author’s 
deep understanding of the empire. In later years, he complained that this book had 
had at least 90 positivo reviews, but that nobody had reaUy read it. He was probably 
not entirely wrong. 

Beck had always been a voracious reader; he devoured everything: mysteries, 
poetry, philosophy, novéis, sociology, and in this later period, much of what he 


W-G.^sc]í,Das byzantinische Gefolgschaftswesen: SitzungsberichtederBayer. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften 1965. Heft 5 (Munich, 1965). 

Senat und Volkin Konstantinopel. Probleme der byzantinischen Verfassungsgeschichte. 
Sitzungsberichte der Bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften 1966. Heft 6 (Munich, 1966). 

G. Prinzing unter Mitarbeit von L. Hoffmann, Bibliographie Hans-Georg Beck, 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft DeutscherByzantinisten (Mainz, 2000). 
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read he quoted in his scholarly articles: sometimes you find in his footnotes more 
quotations from Brecht or Schelling, Kavafis or Verlaine, Pascal or Helen Mcinnes 
than from Byzantine authors.These quotations are always very much to the point, 
but sometimes he overdid it. OccasionaUy he enjoyed flaunting the wide range of 
his literary horizon. Like most highly intelligent people he was not entirely above 
vanity. At least to my taste, the demonstration of his personal involvement was 
sometimes excessive. Articles like ‘Von der Liebe zu den Byzantinern, which he 
dedicated to his cióse friend Ihor Sevcenko, or Abschied von Byzanz’ reveal much 
more about himself than about Byzantium, but without any doubt he had the 
literary capacity to do it with charm and eleganced^ Anyway writings úc, éauTÓv 
have a distinguished tradition in classical and Byzantine literature. 

According to modern evaluation schemes, scholarly work is judged on how 
often an article or a book is mentioned in major scholarly publications and 
International periodicals in the field. Judged by these criteria, Beck’s oeuvre wiU 
appear to be une quantité négligeable in Byzantine studies, except for Kirche und 
theologische Literatur, the so-caUed ‘abandoned quarry’. His articles, in fact, are not 
quoted very often. There are various reasons for this neglect: 

1. Not only did he write in Germán, a language which has become rather 
obscure to international readers, but he wrote in a style which became more 
and more baroque in his later period, and which is often quite difficult to 
understand and even more difficult to transíate into another language. 
The Italian edition of Das byzantinische Jahrtausend, for instance, is rather 
unreadable, and the translation of ‘Kaiserin Theodora und Prokop. Der 
Historiker und sein Opfer’is a complete disaster.^^ 

2. He never edited any text, either unknown or known; and with one or more 
competent editions you can be sure that your ñame will have a safe place in 
the temple of scholarship. 

3. He seldom wrote short articles focused on a specific problem. Papers such 
as the one on the origins of Pope Leo III or the excerpts from the Rule 
of St Benedict in the typikon of the Megiste Lavra on Mount Athos are 
exceptions.^® 


H-G. Beck, ‘Von der Liebe zu den Byzantinern, in C. Mango and O. Pritsak, 
edd., Okeanos. Essayspresented to Ihor Sevcenko on his Sixtieth Birthday by his Colleagues and 
Students, Harvard Ukrainian Studies 7 (1983), 27-50; ‘Abschied von Byzanz’, above note 3. 

Nevertheless he is one of the few Germán scholars to appear in Variorum Reprints'. 
H-G. Beck, Ideen undRealitaten in Byzanz. Gesammelte Aufsatze (London, 1972). 

Id., II millennio bizantino. Edizione italiana ed. E. Livrea (Rome, 1981); Kaiserin 
Theodora und Prokop. Der Historiker und sein (Munich-Zurich, 1987); Lo storico e la sua 

vittima. Teodora e Procopio, tr. N. Antonacci (Barí, 1988). 

Id., ‘Die Herkunft des Papstes Leo III.’, Frühmittelalterliche Studien 3 (1969), 131- 
7; ‘Die Benediktinerregel auf dem Berg Athos’, Byzantinische Aeitschrift 44 (1951), 21-4. 
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4. You cannot consult his articles just to glean information you need for 
something you are writing yourself. His articles are about ideas and, to grasp 
his ideas, you have to read these articles from the beginning to the end. 

Hans-Georg Beck had always been an inspired teacher and a great communicator. 
His lectures and seminars could be exciting and often chaUenging, and were never 
boring. But he was not authoritarian. He did not impose his arguments or interests 
on his students. He never created what you could cali a ‘school’. We aU attempted 
to find our personal way to understand Byzantium and made our own cholees; 
but none of us was as talented as he was, neither in research ñor in writing ñor in 
communicating. 

StiU, aUow me to conclude on a personal note: I am very grateful to the organisers 
of this conference for having asked me to speak about my teacher. For years I had 
not read Beck’s work; since I am far less universal than he was, apparently nothing 
he wrote was relevant enough for the minuscule aspeets of peripheral Byzantium 
that I am interested in. I read or reread parts of his oeuvre to prepare this lecture, 
and sometimes it was like breathing fresh air or like drinking very good wine. I 
started to look with detached irony on my own scholarly production and, setting 
down yet another Greek document from Southern Italy that I was examining, I 
said to myself with Rainer Maria Rilke: ‘Du muBt dein Leben andern’. I do not 
know whether I wiU be able to do so at my age, but I consider it to be a sort of 
posthumous message from my teacher. Authority in studies can also mean arousing 
self-criticism in former students. 



25 


Robert Browningi 

Elizabeth Jeffreys 

Of the three men who are the subject of this section,^ Robert Browning is at 
first sight the one whose inclusión is hardest to justify. AU Byzantinists know 
and have used, indeed stiU use, Ostrogorsky’s magisterial History of the Byzantine 
State, especiaUy in the English translation of that formidable woman scholar Joan 
Hussey;^ likewise we aU know and stiU use Beck’s two handbooks, for theological 
literature and for the Sy][tcóSv] Keí¡ieva, Volksliteraturd But Robert Browning? 

It is in many ways difficult to get a handle, so to speak, on Robert - a quiet 
Scotsman, whose most important comments were usuaUy asides whispered to the 
waste-paper basket, a conscientious supervisor in an age when such animáis were 
rarer than they are now, an efficient committee man, a committed communist who 
did not parade bis aUegiances. Many older academics currently in post wiU have 
known him well as a coUeague in London University, either at University CoUege 
or at Birkbeck. They wiU have sat with him on the board of the Society for the 
Promotion of HeUenic Studies, on the editorial board of Past and Present, on the 
National Committee for Byzantine Studies. Others - the younger ones - wiU 
perhaps be scarcely aware of him. In the decade since his death, which carne in 
1997 unexpectedly for aU that he was 83 years of age and had been visibly ailing for 
a while, his work seems largely to have dropped out of sight. Why this should be 
so, and what Robert’s contribution to Byzantine Studies has been wiU be explored 
in what foUows. However, it should be noted that what is said here is highly 


* I should like to express my deep gratitude to Martin Browning, SaUy Browning and 
Eric Hobsbawm for helpful comments and to conference participants for their observations. 

^ The fact that the three figures taken to represent recent levels of authority in the 
field of Byzantine studies were all male was briefly deplored in the oral presentation of 
this chapter. Not only was the occasion at least partly to honour the retirement of a female 
academic but the immediately preceding months had seen the loss of three remarkable 
women scholars, all of whom had marked the discipline distinctively and decisively: Julián 
Chrysostomides (Royal HoUoway, University of London), Evelyne Patlagean (University of 
París) and Angeliki Laiou (Harvard University). 

^ G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, 2nd edn (Oxford, 1968). 

* H-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959; 
Ídem, Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur (Munich, 1971). 


From Authority in Byzantium, ed. Pamela Armstrong. Copyright © 2013 by Pamela Armstrong. 
Published by Ashgate Publishing Ltd, Wey Court East, Union Road, Farnham, Surrey, GU9 7PT, 
Great Britain. 
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Figure 25.1 Robert Browning 
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derivative: Robert has been well memorialised. He was offered two Festchriften 
in bis lifetime - one, Maistor, originating with bis Australian-based students and 
protégés and the other, Philhellen, instigated largely - but not exclusively - by bis 
Greek friends, stnjdents and colleagues; both volumes included sketches of bis life.® 
Several obituaries were published in the British press, as well as in Past andPresent, 
and a substantial, sympathetic appreciation has appeared in the Proceedings of the 
British Academyd’ 

First, bis biography. Born in Glasgow in 1914 to a prosperous middle-class 
family (bis father the owner of a cardboard box factory, bis mother a primary 
school teacher), he attended Kelvinside Academy, then not so distinguished 
an establishment as it has since become. From there, specialising in Classics 
after a false start in the Sciences, he proceeded to Glasgow University, reading 
Humanities, that is, Classics, with conspicuous success, under a series of iUustrious 
lecturers - Gomme and Kitto amongst them, ñames which stiU resonate in British 
classical scholarship. Thence in 1934 he moved to BaUiol CoUege, Oxford with a 
Snell Scholarship, highly competitive but more valuable in prestige than cash - as 
was ever the custom of old-style Oxbridge entrance scholarships - to read for a 
second degree in Mods and Greats, that is, again in Classics. Robert subsequently 
regretted that inteUectual attitudes of the time did not encourage those in his 
position to write a doctoral thesis: that was for Americans. Some four years older 
than his fellow undergraduates and seemingly far more mature than them, he 
swept the board, winning aU the major prizes and scholarships oífered at Oxford 
for classicists: the ChanceUor’s Prize for Latín Prose, the Jenkyns and the Derby 
prizes, and the Ireland, de Paravicini and Graven scholarships; most of these are 
still awarded today and are stiU prestigious.Two comments about Robert stand out 
from this period: that he looked then very much as he was to look for the rest of his 
life - smaU, spare, unobtrusive, with a wry smile and a soft voice; and that he had 
a passion for acquiring obscure languages, in which oral fluency was as important 
to him as reading skiUs; there are several comments that recaU his tuning in at 
the time of the Munich crisis to far-flung East European radio stations. It was 
certainly disconcerting, and the cause of considerable envy, to observe him in his 
later life at conferences switching effortlessly between Erench, Bulgarian, Russian, 


^ A. Moffatt, ed., Maistor: Classical, Byzantine and Renaissance Studies for Robert 
Browning (Canberra, 1984), xi-xiii; C. Constantinides and others, eds, 0tXiéXif¡v: Studies 
in Honour of Robert Browning (Venice, 1996), xv-xvi. Two volumes of Robert Browning’s 
coUected studies have been pubÜshed: Studies on Byzantine History, Literature andEducation 
(London, 1977; hereafter, Studies)', aná History, Language andLiteracy in the Byzantine World 
(Northampton, 1989; hereafter, History). 

* Obituaries: Daily Telegraph (26 March, 1997), Guardian (13 March, 1997), 
Independent (14 March, 1997), Times (18 March, 1997); J. Herrín, Past and Present 156 
(1997), 4-5; A.M. Cameron, ‘Robert Browning, 1914-1997’, Proceedings of the British 
Academy 105 (2000), 289-306. See also the notice in the Oxford Dictionary of National 
Biography. 
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Greek without a flicker of hesitation. In 1939 at the outbreak of the Second World 
War Robert had just completed bis Oxford degree and was inevitably caught up 
with war Service, enrolling initially with the Royal Artillery but quickly, because 
of bis linguistic skills, recruited for inteUigence work and sent to Cairo. He spent 
the six-week sea journey to the Middle East via Cape Town learning Ceorgian. 
His wartime experiences took him extensively through the Balkans and the 
Mediterranean, bringing him, for example, for the first time to Bulgaria, later to 
be the focus of one of his books. In 1945-6 he was in Belgrade as assistant to the 
military attaché. It was probably these war years which reinforced, if not actively 
initiated, his communist leanings. The evidence about his political views while at 
Oxford is not clear, though those were heady times and he formed many enduring 
political friendships in that period.^ The war over, Robert returned to Oxford 
briefly as Harmsworth Sénior Scholar at Merton College, but quickly moved 
to University College in London University as a lecturer in Ancient History. In 
1965 he was appointed Professor of Classics and Ancient History at Birkbeck 
College where he remained until his retirement in 1981. During those years he 
conscientiously carried out his teaching dudes, ^ with a large number of gradúate 
students, many coming from Creece; he played a fuU role in coUege administration, 
he chaired the British Academy project on the Prosopography of the Byzantine 
Empire, he was elected EeUow of the British Academy (1978); he became deeply 
involved with the campaign for the restoration of the Parthenon marbles - which 
was no hindrance to his gaining many honours in Creece, from election to the 
Academy of Athens to honorary doctorates from the universities of Athens and 
loannina, and many other distinctions. Retirement opened up new vistas for 
him - his publications continued apace and he made virtuaUy annual visits to 
Dumbarton Oaks in Washington DC where the contact this brought him with 
younger generations of Byzantinists aíforded him as much pleasure as it did them. 

So this could be viewed as a conventionaUy distinguished academic career, 
especiaUy at its outset, marked but not marred by wartime experiences and not 
unduly delayed by it. Those of the generation born during the Second World War, as 
well as those coming long after, tend to be unaware of what they have been spared. 

What then singles that career out as especiaUy noteworthy? Eirst of aU, the 
breadth of its interests. Robert’s publications covered Creek linguistic and literary 
culture from its beginnings to its latest manifestations, though - of course - he is 
particularly known as a Byzantinist. But he also published on Linear B, that exciting 
linguistic conundrum of the 1950s, and was for some time part of an active seminar 


^ Martin Browning now wonders whether Left-wing books in Robert’s possession 
might have been acquired in the 1930s; discussion during the conference stressed the extent 
to which Glasgow was ‘Red’ at that time, with much to appeal to an intelligent young man 
with a social conscience. 

* For those unfamiliar with the workings of London University it should be noted 
that Birkbeck College, founded in 1823 as the London Mechanics Instituto, remains largely 
focused on part-time, mature students, with a tradition of evening lectures. 
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in London exploring the initial decipherment. In a paper in 1978 he examined the 
language of Byzantine literature.® He published notably on the modern language: 
bis book on medieval and modern Greek language, which appeared in 1969 and 
was reissued with revisions in 1984, deais as much with twentieth-century usages 
as the Byzantine evidenced® VirtuaUy unique at that time in its scope, it was not 
superseded until the appearance in 1998 of GeofFHorrocks’ Greek: A History of the 
Language and its Speakers. To take a year more or less at random, in 1955 Robert 
published a book, The Linear B texts from Knossos with the Institute of Classical 
Studies in London, and papers on Tzetzes’ scholia on Philostratos in the Classical 
Quarterly, and on an unpublished epigram on WeMoáoms Aethiopica in the Classical 
ReviewA Few can match that diversity. 

But bis interests were far from being restricted to purely linguistic issues, 
though the perceptible emphasis on Byzantine pedagogy in bis work probably 
arises from this. With Basil Laourdas he published in 1954 and 1957 from a 
manuscript in the British Library (BL, Add. 36749) the first edition of the letters 
of the anonymous tenth-century schoolmaster that have recently been reworked 
by Thanos Markopoulosd^ Amongst his most enduring articles are those on the 
teachers in the Patriarchal Academy, which appeared in Byzantion in 1962 and 
19632^ He explored the evidence for literacy in Byzantine society^'* and the social 
implications of the Byzantine hierarchy of linguistic registers, in, for example, low- 
level saints’lives (for the SPBS Symposium in 1980)2® 

Robert’s scholarship is marked by its careful attention to philological detail. His 
articles are probably where his most eífective work appears. I point to his papers 
on the correspondence of Michael Italikos or Tornikes’ funeral oration on Anna 


® ‘The language of Byzantine literature’, in S. Vryonis, Jr., ed., Byzantina kai 
Metabyzantina, vol. 1, The ‘Past’ in Byzantine and Modern Greek Culture (Malibu, 1978), 
103-33 repr. in History, XV. 

Medieval and Modern Greek (London, 1969; 2nd edn, Cambridge, 1984). 

The Linear B Texts from Knossos (BICS, Suppl. Paper, 1; London, 1955); ‘The so- 
called Tzetzes scboHa on Philostratus and Andreas Damarios’, Classical Quarterly 49 
(1955), 195-200; ‘An unpubbshed epigram on WéL\oé.or\H Aethiopicd, ClassicalReview n.s. 
5 (1955), 141-3. 

‘The correspondence of a tenth-century Byzantine scholar’, Byzantion 24 (1954), 
397-432; ‘T6 ÉTriffToküv Toü kcóSiko; BM 36749’, 'Emzrjpii; 'Ezaipeía; Bv^avzivüv 

ETtovSúv 27 (1957), 151-212,391-2; repr. in Studies, IX. See now A. Markopoulos,yíwo«!y/«¿ 
professoris epistulae (Berlin, 2006). 

‘The patriarchal school at Constantinople in the twelfth century’, Byzantion 
32 (1962), 167-202; ‘The patriarchal school at Constantinople in the twelfth century 
{contimieáí}', Byzantion 33 (1963), 11-40; both repr. in Studies, "K and XI. 

‘Literacy in the Byzantine World’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 4 (1978), 
39-54; repr. in History, VIL 

‘The “low-level” saint’s life in the early Byzantine World’, in S. Hackel, ed., The 
Byzantine Saint (London, 1981), 117-27; repr. in History, VIII. 
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Komnene (both from 1962),“ on Ignatios the Deacon (1968),*^ on Dishypatos on 
Akyndinos (1957),“ on a coUection ofunpublished poems (1963).“These are clearly 
the fruits of bis browsing through manuscript catalogues and bis palaeographical 
rummagings, weU exemplified also in bis valuable 1960 piece ‘Recentiores sed 
non deteriores’?® Palaeography was an abiding interest and bis palaeographical 
seminars in the Classical Institute are warmly recalled by its participants. Robert’s 
copy of Montfaucons Palaeographia Graeca was a prized possession: more than 
one of bis former students remembers it fondly and in one of the few photographs 
of Robert that are generaUy available it figures as prominently as Robert himself. 
The culmination of Robert’s palaeographical interests is the magisterial volume 
which he and Costas Constantinides, a former student of his and now professor in 
loannina, produced together in 1993 on dated Greek manuscripts from Cyprus?^ 
Another noteworthy feature about Robert was his diligence. He was a diligent 
scholar. His output is impressive. The fuUest bibliography of his works that I 
have seen is in the memorial pamphlet issued from loannina University, initiaUy 
intended to mark the honorary degree bestowed on him in 1996; it covers some 
33 pages with items under every year from 1948 onwards?^ He was a diligent 
reviewer, especiaUy for the Classical Review where the tange over which he 
produced his pithy, useful comments gives pause for refiection. He was a diligent 
bibliographer: for years he supplied Byzantinische Zeitschrift with entries for its 
lists, and not from the UK only. He was a diligent contributor to encyclopedias: a 
wide tange of contributions is to be found in New Catholic Encyclopaedia (1967), 
Oxford Classical Dictionary (1970), Cassells and Chambers Encyclopaedias (1973), 
Dictionary of the Middle Ages (1983). The most useful of these are perhaps his 
entries on Byzantine Literature in the 1969 Penguin Companion to Literature (vol. 
4: Classical and Byzantine, Oriental and African), which, if it can stiU be tracked 
down, is an extremely handy quick reference tool. 


‘Unpublished correspondence between Michael Italicus, archbishop of Philippolis, 
and Theodore Pródromos’, Byzantinobulgarica 1 (1962), 279-97; repr. in Studies, VI. An 
unpublished funeral oration on Anna Comnene’, Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological 
Society 8 (1962), 1-12; repr. in Studies, VIL 

Tgnace le Diacre et la tragédie classique á Byzance’, Révue des etudes grecques 81 
(1968), 401-10; repr. in Studies, ZHY. 

‘David Dishypatos’poem on Psiánáynod,Byzantion 25-7 (1955-7), 713-45. 

‘An unpublished Corpus of Byzantine poems’, Byzantion 33 (1963), 289-316; repr. 
in Studies, VIII. 

‘Recentiores non deteriores’, of the Institute of Classical Studies 7 (1960), 11- 

21; repr. in Studies, XII and D. Harlfinger, ed., Griechische Kodikologie und Textüberlieferung 
(Darmstadt, 1980), 259-75. 

Dated Greek Manuscripts from Cyprus to the Year 1570 (Nicosia, 1993). 

Avayóp£U(7y] KaSriyyjTrj Robert Browning ¡te ETrÍTigo SiSáKTOpa cj)i7o(TO(j)(a(; (loannina, 
1997); bibliographies are also to be found in Maistor (to 1983) and 0iXéJXy¡v (from 1984 
to 1996). 
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Robert was also a diligent supervisor. Here personal experience comes into 
play: Michael Jef&eys’ doctórate was produced under Robert’s watchful eye and 
Michael is eternaUy grateful for Robert’s initial bibliographic suggestions and even 
more so for an introduction to the manager of London University’s mainframe 
Computer (this was in the late 1960s).Though never Robert’s student I personaUy 
benefited enormously from bis advice whilst based in the Warburg Institute next 
door to Birkbeck CoUege, and it was through him that Manolis Papathomopoulos 
and I carne to pool resources to edit the War ofTroy?^ Manolis was at that point 
more or less in exile from Greece for political reasons, something which had 
brought him to Robert’s attention. From comments that have surfaced over the 
years, these interventions are typical of bis kindly concerns for the young who 
carne within bis orbit. On more mundane levels Ann Moífatt, now sénior lecturer 
at the Australian National University in Canberra, has commented that one of 
Robert’s first reactions when she arrived from Melbourne to write a doctórate on 
Byzantine schoolmasters was to enquire whether her digs were warm enough and 
whether her scholarship aUowed her to eat. 

Two things puzzle me about Robert. One is why bis widespread interests did 
not transíate weU into bis books and tbe otber is over bis communist commitments. 

Tbe hooks.Justinian and Theodora (1971) is a clear, positivist narrative; it covers 
tbe expected ground witb no notes, tbougb witb some discussion of tbe written 
sources, but tbere is no attempt to read tbrougb or bebind tbem. Sucb an attempt 
migbt bave been a bold step wben tbe book was first pubUshed but not in 1987 
wben it was reissued.Tbere is a block of reasonably apposite iUustrations. However, 
it would probably be given sbort sbrift by today’s feminist revisionists. It is neitber 
fuUy popularising ñor fuUy academic. 

In 1975 Robert pubfisbed two books, Julián and Byzantium and Bulgaria. 
Julián is a straightforward, quite conventional discussion of that emperor, open to 
the same comments as the Justinian andTheodora\iO(J&-yñú\. insufficient scholarly 
trappings to satisfy the academics but enough to discourage the general reader. 
Byzantium and Bulgaria must surely have arisen out of Robert’s long-standing 
special interest in Bulgaria - bis second wife was Bulgarian, he had many contacts 
in Bulgaria, he read widely in Bulgarian publications.The book’s reference material 
makes no concession to those who do not read Bulgarian. Part of a series comparing 
cultures (the otber volumes deal witb Venice and Amsterdam, and feudaUsm in 
northern France and Japan), this sits uneasily witb its companion pieces where like 
is rather more obviously compared witb nearly like, for it is plain that, despite the 
shocks that the first Bulgarian empire infiicted intermittently on Byzantium, the 
two States are witb difficulty immediately comparable. This was a strained exercise. 

Of Robert’s otber books I have already suggested that Medieval and Modern 
Greek is one that stood the test of time web and that the Dated Greek Manuscripts 
from Cyfrus is magisterial. Tbe edited book from Thames and Hudson, Tbe Greek 


Which eventuaUy appeared some twenty five years laten M. Papathomopoulos and 
E. Jeffreys, eds, 'O TloXíiiot; ríji; TpwáSoi; (The War ofTroy) (Athens, 1996). 
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World, Classical, Byzantine and Modern (1985) is impressive in a different way - 
there are short essays from an excellent set of contributors, accompanied by many 
handsome, judiciously selected illustrations. It was widely bought. It is unkind but 
probably true to class it as an intelligent, high-class coffee-table book. 

The book of Robert’s that has, I feel, been treated most unfairly by fate and the 
passage of time is his history, called simply The Byzantine Empire. It appeared in the 
same year, 1980, and from the same publisher (Weidenfeld and Nicolson) as Cyril 
Mangos Byzantium the New Rome, and has suífered in the comparison. Robert’s 
book, despite illustrations and maps, is infinitely less attractive and readable - the 
expression is dense (Robert’s responsibility) and the print small (the publisher’s 
fault); Cyril’s text is much more radical and attention grabbing.This was my initial 
reaction on first reading Robert’s book, and my reaction today is much the same. 
But this is unfair as the book is thoughtful and very far from being a conventional 
trot over the usual ground. Robert stresses that Byzantium was not a monolithic, 
unchanging society, a point that is stiU being made today, despite also being a 
leitmotif for Alexander Kazhdan - who was becoming known in western Europe 
at the time Robert’s history was first published. Robert also refiects the developing 
awareness of Late Antiquity as a period in its own right, for he starts his narrative 
in 500, explicitly eschewing the third and fourth centuries as belonging to the 
ancient rather than the medieval world. He makes the point that Byzantium has 
left its mark on European society, something which also continúes to be stressed 
today, as we can see in Averil Cameron’s The Byzantines (2006) or Judith Herrin’s 
Byzantium. The Surprising Life of Medieval Empire (2007), and as is also the message 
of Cyril Mango’s closing piece in the Oxford Handbook of Byzantine Studies (2008). 
However, despite being a judicious survey and unjustly neglected,^'* once again the 
booklacks notes and the inquisitive general reader (the general reader is clearly the 
target audience) cannot easily foUow up points which have caught their interest. 

With the exceptions I have noted, these books - most of them translated into 
more than one European language - are neither one thing ñor the other; they are 
neither fiiUy popularising ñor fully academic. Is this due to a failure of nerve by the 
publishers, or by the author? Is it a refiection of the market forces of 20 years ago? 
Yet the Thames and Hudson book is a splendid example of what can be done when 
a publisher’s heart (and mind) is engaged. But we must recognise that the audience 
- and market - for books on Byzantine studies has become much wider latterly.^^ 

There is now the question of the second puzzle: Robert’s communist 
commitments. These were never paraded. In the late 1960s, in a mentor-student 
relationship, it was possible to be completely oblivious to this side of his thinking. 


In the British Isles at least; it was forcibly pointed out in discussion that in the 
United States, in at least two major East coast university departments where Byzantine 
history is taught, this book is firmly on reading lists. It remains in print in the USA and is 
readily available from Amazon. 

For this no small thanks are due to the proactive attitude of Ashgate Publishers, and 
their Byzantine editor John Smedley. 
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It is not clear whether the involvement began in bis Oxford years or during the war, 
through observation of social injustices and through contacts with like-minded 
friends - bis friendship with Rodney Hilton, for example, went back to Oxford 
days. His communism, which seems to have withstood even the shocks of 1956, 
would seem to have been an expression of a social conscience, of which concern for 
his students was another manifestation. It found expression in more diligence - in 
regular and frequent reviews that appeared in the Daily Worker and the Labour 
Monthly. regrettably none of Robert’s bibliographers has matched his diligence 
and tracked these down, though it should be possible. Yet specificaUy Marxist 
interpretations (rather than the signs of a social conscience) can with difficulty be 
found in his written work, though there is often Eastern Bloc bibliography. Averil 
Cameron has suggested in her mémoire for the British Academy that Robert’s 
paper on repression and enlightenment in the twelfth century is a product of this 
mindset, and indeed this is probably the best example.^* Reading through The 
Byzantine Dmfire one’s eye is caught by several passages displaying an interest 
in social structures and the equitable distribution of wealth and property, as weU 
as a few comments on the nature of egalitarian culture - but these are neither 
strident ñor obvious. Robert was a member, though not a prominent one, of the 
Communist Party of Great Britains Historians Group: in 1964 he published a 
short pamphlet Blave Society: Same Problems in its ‘Our History’ series. In 1965 
he joined the editorial board of Past and Present. Eric Hobsbawm was a lifelong 
friend, and eulogist at Robert’s funeral. The mixture and strength of Robert’s 
mindset remain an enigma. 

Be aU that as it may, I would like to suggest that it was the two qualities of 
diligence and social conscience that made Robert Browning an authority in 
Byzantine Studies, both in Britain and internationaUy: an authority in that he 
commanded respect and his presence and contributions were sought - students 
carne to him for advice and guidance, academic institutions were grateful for his 
guidance. It was these qualities that led to his many honours, to the aífectionate 
respect in which he was held. It was these that led to his quietly consistent 
membership of committees, his firm chairmanship that provided a solid core to 
British Byzantine studies as the subject began to take shape in the latter part of the 
twentieth century. It was these that led to his support and fostering of so many of 
those who then went on to hold academic posts around the world, in turn building 
up the subject. It was a very personal and rather British kind of authority but of a 
kind that is essential for the sound growth of a discipline. 


‘Enlightenment and repression in the eleventh and twelfth centuries’, Past and 
Present 69 (1975), 3-23; repr. in Studies., XV. 
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Puhücaíions of ihe Centrefor Hellenic Síudies 



Aulhority is an iinponant conccpt in Byxantinc culture whosc myriad modcs of 
implcmentation helpcd maintain the existencc of the Byzantinc State across so 
many ccnturies, binding togcthcr peoplc from diffcrent ethnic groups, in diffcrent 
spheres of Ufe and activities. pA-en though its significance to understanding the 
Byzantine world is so central, it is noncthcless impcrfectly understood. The present 
volunte brings together an international cast of scholars to explore this concept. 

The contrihutions are dividcd into ninc sections focusing on differcnt aspccts of 
authority: the imperial authority of the State, how it was transmitted from the top 
down, from Constantinople to provincial towns, how it dealt with marginal legal 
issues or good medical practice; authority in the market place, whether directly 
concerning ovcr-thc-counter issues such as coinage, weights and mcasurcs, or the 
wider concems of the activities of foreign traders; authority in the church, such as 
the cxtcnt to which ccclesiastical authority was inherent, or how constructs of 
rcligious authority ordercd family life; the authority of knowlcdgc revcalcd through 
imperial patronage or divine wisdom; the authority of text, through its conformity 
with ancicnt traditions, through the I loly seriptures and through the authenticity 
of history; exhibiting authority through images of the emperor or the Divine. The 
final scction draws on personal expericnce of three great ‘authoritics’ within 
Byzantine Studies: Ostrogorsky, Beck and Browning. 
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